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IF YOU WANT THE FORMER, YOU MUST SEEK THE LATTER 


The modern streamlined motor car was not born over- 
night. It is a product of 166 years of experience, in- 
cluding many costly mistakes as well as countless minor 
achievements. Likewise the present comparative perfec- 
tion of Franklin Process Package Dyeing was 
attained only after 25 years of pioneering. 
It can not be duplicated overnight, nor with- 
out mistakes that are costly to all concerned; 
for unlike automotive experience, Franklin 
Process experience is not shared by the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

To match Franklin Process Achievement it 
is necessary to match Franklin Process experi- 
ence, for this achievement is not a matter of 
machine performance alone. Package dyeing 
machines, correctly designed, are unquestion- 
ably a big advance over older types of yarn 
dyeing equipment. Nevertheless they have 
not eliminated the need of human knowledge 
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Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 

Dyeing and 

Processing Machines 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise the 
fact. Use the Franklin Process 
Fast Color Label. Ask us about it. 





and human ingenuity in the preparation and application of 
the dye liquor by the cailane dyeing nated. It is a 
combination of mechanical and human superior perform- 
ance, plus experience, that has brought Franklin Process 
to a position of leadership. 

Order or specify Franklin Process Colors 
and enjoy the benefits of Franklin Process 
EXPERIENCE. These benefits are very tangi- 
ble and practical, consisting of superiority 
in penetration, levelness, fastness and econ- 
omy. Don't judge Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing by its performance 25, 10 or 
even 3 years ago. See what it can do for 
you TO-DAY. 

We promise you immunity from EXPERI- 
MENTS. While our pioneering is by no means 
over, all our experimenting is conducted in 
the laboratory. Manufacturing orders are 
filled only by tried and proved methods. 
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The Operation Was Successful 
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Regained Full Earning Power 


Our Free Clinic for Looms is keeping a large part of our Service Staff busy 


on this new kind of Loom Survey 

Without exception the Clinic has been a Suecess 

At some mills it has Restored High Production 

At some it has shown how to Keep High Production 

At some it has shown how to keep Down Maintenance Costs 


At all it has given the mill Definite Knowledge of what parts were wearing 
and pointed to ways to Reduce Wear or Offset Its Effect 


What is a Loom Clinic? 


At your request we send you without charge one of our expert service men— 
He will take down the loom you may select and lay the parts out for you and 


a Draper man to go over to see just what has happened 
If you need to make replacements the Draper man Quotes Prices 


But the important thing is you have Definite Information to guide you in 
keeping your Looms Fully Efficient and Maintenance Costs Low 
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OUT off} COTTON MILLS USE 


because it gives better and longer service 


ir is very easy to choose the right card 
clothing if you follow the judgment of the 


majority of superintendents and boss carders. 


TUFFER cylinder and doffer fillets perform 
a consistent job day in and day out. Tests 
and performance records prove that TUFFER 
top flats provide the exact precision to stay 


set as close as needed to maintain clearance 


through all the variations of revolving flats. 


TUFFER Card Clothing owes its unusual 
acceptance to these features: (1) patented 


foundation; (2) correctly tempered wire; 
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(3) holds its edge longer; (4) strips easier; 
(5) sets closer; (6) all widths and lengths 
in stock for immediate delivery .... all 
vitally important to uniform carding and 


card room economy. 


Get acquainted with TUFFER Card Cloth- 
ing service and quality . . at no price premium. 
Write the nearest Howard Bros. office for 


quick, dependable service. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 
So. Plant: 244 Forsythe St., Atlanta Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Dallas, Washington 





Products: Feed Roll Fillets, Lickerin Fillets, Tumbler Fillets, Stripper Fillets, Worker 
Fillets, Doffer Fillets, Fancy Fillets, Cylinder Fillets, Doffer Rings, Strickles, Emery 
Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned, Lickerins 
Rewired at Southern Plant . . . A®@ don’t forget Heddles and Hand Cards. 
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Every Sanforizer Should Have One of 


These Butterworth Clip Expanders 





BUTTERWORTH Finishing 


COTTON 


Butterworth Sanforizer in the Summerdale Dyeing and Finishing Works, Inc. 


Tury FEED FABRIC STRAIGHT 
INTO THE FINISHING MACHINE 
AID THE CUTTER BECAUSE THEY 
ASSURE EVEN SELVEDGES. The 
illustration shows the Butterworth 
Clip Expander in the Summerdale 
Dyeing and Finishing Works, Inc., 
Summerdale, Philadelphia. 


A. R. Robertson, superintendent 
of the plant said; “We regard the 
Clip Expander a distinct advance 
in sanforizing. There is practically 
no variation in the width of our 


goods as they come off the finish- 
ing machines. I believe 
that soon every sanfor- 
izing machine will be 
considered incomplete 
if it does not include a 
Clip Expander.” This 
also is our belief. We will 
be glad to give you the complete 
details of the Butterworth Clip 
Expander. It can be readily in- 
corporated into any existing 
sanforizing machine. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING 


Providence, R. I. 


Southern Office : 
JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Hamilton, Ontario 
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Improved roller 
chain connecting 
link. 


Made especially for 
running in connec- 
tion with Sanfor- 
izing Tenterett or 
Clip Expander. 

Rigidly reinforced 
having roller con- 
trol in the nippers. 
Allegheny fastened 
insert. Allegheny 
plate, bronze spring. 
Note the oil hole. 


ACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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‘COMPLETE LOOM BEAMS: 
BEAM HEADS - BEAM BARRELS 


West Point loom beams are superior because they 
are properly made of the right materials. 


* REPAIR PARTS ;- 


West Point textile machinery repair parts are made 
of toughest iron, from properly made permanent pat- 
terns, and finished on modern machines. They fit, 
they last long and they are economical to use. 


* QUICK SERVICE ° 
* FAIR PRICES ° 


Inquiries Solicited 


West Point FounpRY @ MACHINE Co. 


(Batson-Cook Company, Owners) 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA. 


Also manufacturers of special machinery, cloth inspecting machines, brushing 
machines, textile gears. 
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HIGH SPEED 
TWISTERS 
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@ The knowledge and skill which have brought 
the highest developments in Twisters came from 
many years of experience with the requirements 
of an industry. ; ; ; ; ; : 
@ That is the reason why most mills now turn 
to WHITIN when in need of equipment for 
making plied yarns. 

@ We can often make recommendations which 
will increase production; reduce doubling and 
winding; make knots less frequent; permit higher 
loom efficiency; and reduce sewing and burling 
costs to a fraction of what they have been. 


WHIT! 


Charlotte WHITINSVILLE 
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HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 


LM-1439 L-28592 








BY-3465 


| LM-1725 See et Seles *s : : j LM-56l2 
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e + * ° 
Helping Textile Machinery To Pay a Profit 
Every textile machine that is not paying a profit is an economic cancer. And it cannot pay a profit unless the individ- 
ual parts are working efficiently. If there are any worn parts or poorly fitting parts, the machine is not working efficiently. 
@ HENDERSON takes pride in the fact that their textile repair parts are helping textile machinery to pay a profit. 
Every one of them is made right, of material that stands up under abuse. Every one of them is made from a precision 
pattern to fit the machine for which it is intended. 4 Prices gladly quoted on any textile part, large or small. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS « « HAMPTON, GA. 
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OUT OF 


MILLS 


UNIVERSAL 
HIGH SPEED 
CONING ano WARPING 


WHEN REPLACING OFFERS 
SLOW SPEED WARPING More RETURN 
with UNIVERSAL SYSTEM oF on Investment. 
HIGH SPEED CONINGano WARPING THAN ANY 


COMPARABLE SYSTEM 


at THE Lowest 
INVESTMENT an & — —— 


\¥.S.PAT.! ied —- 


Write Dep  - Teac. 
Unevesall chests 1 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE UTICA 
SPRINGFIELD CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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RELIANCE MOTOR-=-DRIVES 


for 
MERCERIZING RANGES 








A simple and efficient method for bringing the advantages 
of wide-range adjustable-speed motor-drive to textile plants 
having only alternating-current power. 





HESE pictures tell a story of direct and 

simplified drives. Space is saved and 
overhead conditions improved. Intermediate 
driving parts are lessened and maintenance 
reduced. 


Power is applied to each section and closer 
to the point where it does productive work. 
It is controlled with ease and safety. 













RELIANCE“, MOTORS 


There are plenty of operating speeds over a 
wide range so that all weights of cloth can 
be processed at the speed which means the 
best production rate with uniform quality. 


Capable sales engineers in our branch offices 
are prepared to give you further interesting 
details with photographic evidence. 


Reliance Variable-voltage Control 
Set as used on an alternating cur- 
rent supply circuit in a finishing 
plant. Each generator supplies the 
power for 3 motors ofa range drive. 
The speeds of all motors in a range 
can be adjusted simultaneously 
through a single rheostat by which 
the voltage of the generator is 
varied. It is also possible to adjust 
the speed of each motor separately. 





RELIANCE ELECTRIC AND 

ENGINEERING COMPANY 

Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: Birmingham : Boston : Buffalo 


Chicago : Cincinnati : Detroit : New York 
Philadelphia : Pittsburgh : Washington 


Representatives in other principal cities 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
is handicapped by 










Inferior Processing Compounds! 








Replace poor tubes with new, reputable tubes, 
and you get better reception out of your radio. 


Replace inferior textile compounds with ONYX 
laboratory-controlled compounds, and you get finer 
fabrics out of your equipment. 


There is only ONE way to con- 
sistently produce level shades— 
fine prints—full, soft hand and 
rich appearance in your fabrics 
.. . that is to use the most ef- 
fective, uniform processing com- 
pounds available. 






LABORATORY-CONTROLLED 


ONYX compounds are scien- 
tific products of textile chemis- 
try. Each compound is especially 
developed to fit its job—efficient- 
ly and economically. Each com- 
pound is uniform, guaranteed 
by ceaseless laboratory control. 






PROCESSING 
& FINISHING 
COMPOUNDS 


ee eee ere 


If you have trouble getting uni- 
form production—if processing 
costs are high—if your finished 
goods do not measure up to 
competition ... find out what 
ONYX has to offer to correct the 
situation. 





Whether you bleach, dye, print 
or finish—on any fabric—more 
than likely a switch to ONYX 
compounds will be the solution 
you are looking for. 


Write for full information on 
any problem. Our laboratories 
are at your service. Test sam- 
ples upon request. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Repr.: E. W. Klumph, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. 






















The Aldrich 
REGAIN INDICATOR 





AS NECESSARY IN A COTTON MILL 
AS A CLOCK OR A THERMOMETER 


The weight of cotton and anything made of cotton changes 
with the weather. The Aldrich Regain Indicator tells you how 
much it has changed, and what to do about it. 


By using Regain Indicators, hundreds of cotton mills are 


‘‘Making Evener Yarn in Any Kind of Weather’’ 


Made and installed by 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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BAALAANCE 


Accurately balanced drives eliminate vibration and the injury done 
to motors and driven machinery by vibration. ¢ Duro-Brace Texsteel 
Sheaves, for Texrope V- Belt Drives, are fabricated from pressed steel of a 
uniform density throughout. The use of this material, in conjunction with 
the Allis-Chalmers method of manufacture, produces extreme accuracy of 
balance, both static and dynamic. ® This accurate, vibration-eliminating 
balance is permanently preserved in Duro-Brace Texsteel Sheaves, for in 
this new design the outside walls are reinforced by convex steel plates 
which so greatly increase their strength as to eliminate distortion, even 


Former Design: 
cross-section show- wnder the severest duty —thus giving a true running drive always. 
ing unsupported 

outside plate. e Texrope Drives are 98.9% efficient, silent, slipless, vibrationless, 
shock-absorbing, require no lubrication or belt dressing, and 
are not affected by dirt or moisture. ® Mail us a card ask- 
ing for Bulletin No. 2188 which sets forth the advantages 


which Duro-Brace Texsteel Drives offer you in all matters of 





power transmission, whether they be simple or complex. 


TEXROPE 


ORIGINATED BY 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 





ake 


New Duro- Brace 
Design: cross-sec- 


tion showing out- 


side plate braced 
by a convex rein- 


forcing steel plate. 





\ Ws 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
COMPANY - MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Something's gone wrong in Denver! 


WHEN temperatures, pressures or 
levels rise or fall in Denver, or at 
any other place a few feet or a thou- 
sand or more miles from headquar- 
ters, Bristol’s Metameter records it 
instantly. A 12-inch chart right be- 
fore your eyes keeps a continuous 
record of every fluctuation at the 
distant point. Any change from nor- 
mal, whether alarmingly abrupt and 
large or minute and gradual, is im- 
mediately and permanently re- 
corded. 

The latest development by the 
pioneers in telemetering, Bristol’s 
Metameter enables you to control 
process conditions or operations no 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY “” 


Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


matter how distantly conducted. It 
consists of a transmitter at the loca- 
tion where the temperature or pres- 
sure is being measured, an electrical 
circuit for conveying the impulses 
automatically sent out by this trans- 
mitter, and a recording instrument 
at headquarters for mechanically 
translating the impulses received 
into the continuous charted record. 

The durations and not the in- 
tensities of the transmitter im- 
pulses are proportional to the values 
measured. Only a simple two wire 
circuit is needed. Where available 
any existing telephone line may be 
employed without danger of inter- 


WATE RSURY ~™ 


England: Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., London, S.E. 14 


ference with or from conversation 
carried, inductance or line capacity. 

In addition to the large easy-to- 
read chart, notable features are the 
use of any kind and frequency of line 
current, small line current and vol- 
tage, freedom from interference by 
changes in voltage or other line con- 
ditions, no exposed contacts, small 
power consumption, synchronous 
power sources unnecessary, Bristol’s 
standard measuring elements, self- 
checking accuracy, self-restoring, 
and applicability to remote control. 

Interesting details are given in a 
bulletin now on the press. Write for 
your copy. 


CONNECTICUT 


BRISTOLS 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





FOR TELEMETERING 
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JACQUES 
WOLF 


helps you to get 






that smooth, satin 


finish with... 





























e The new vogue for dull finish fabrics demands a de- 
lustering agent of a very finely divided suspension of 


pigments. 


Dull Finish W-567-B is miscible with all finishes and 
softeners—our Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is espe- 


cially recommended for use with this finish. 


Used on underwear cloth, rayon, pure dye and tin 


weighted silks— it’s truly bright to be dull. 


DULL FINISH W-489-B is particularly reeommend- 
ed for tin weighted piece goods. It does not harshen 
the fabric, will not dust-off and leaves no chalky 


appearance on the goods. 


DULL FINISH W-716 and W-8-F, freely suspend- 
ing pastes, should be used on all types of hosiery. These 
finishes deluster without stiffening and will not dust- 
off. Hosiery will not stick to the boards and will be \ 


free of marks. 







WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 






nS 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





























And he’s lowering the quality of 
your finished goods. You can’t see 
him or feel him, and you’d never 
suspect where he’s hidden. He’s the 
“hardness” in your supply water. 


Your chemist can tell you how 
hardness spoils textile fabrics. Un- 
treated supply water contains sus- 
pended impurities dissolved 
gases and harmful compounds of 
calcium, magnesium, and iron, These 
microscopic or dissolved impurities 
lower the quality of finished fabrics. 
For example: calcium and magne- 
sium make water “hard,” and all 
natural water contains a_ certain 
amount of these compounds. When 
soap is added to such water, harm- 
ful curds are formed with the suds. 
These curds are sticky and insoluble 
... they adhere to the tiny fibres of 
cotton, silk or wool... and in proc- 
essing, these fibres become stiff and 
uneven. This harshness is notice- 
able in the finished goods, and spoils 
their quality. 


Get rid of this Hard Water Ghost. 
Use treated water. Our researches 
show that practically every supply 
of natural mill water must be prop- 
erly treated to enable finished goods 
of high quality to be produced. 


Over 1500 mills in this country use 
Permutit Water Treating Equip- 
ment. In addition to insuring high 
quality production, Permutit helps 
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you make special savings: reruns 
and rejections are fewer; materials 
are saved; and boiler tube repairs 
and replacements are greatly re- 
duced, since boiler scale has been 
entirely eliminated. These savings 
enable mills to liquidate the cost of 
water treating equipment... almost 
always within two years, often in a 
single year’s time. 


Let us make a free survey of your 
mill and recommend suitable water 
treatment. Our booklet, “Reducing 
Textile Costs and Troubles,” ex- 
plains in detail the advantages of 
this service. Write The Permutit 
Company, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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SUPER-ZEO-DUR 


a new and better zeolite 


This is an important announce- 
ment to every owner of water 
treating equipment, and to 
every plant that needs such 


equipment. Permutit now of- 
fers an improved zeolite for 
water softeners ... of higher 
capacity, of greater rugged- 
ness, of lower salt require- 
ments per 1000 grains of hard- 
ness removed. Write for com- 
plete details. 





Permutiti 
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At some time in the prehistoric 
ages men learned that by band- 
ing together they could conquer 
animals that were invincible to 
the individual. Thus food and 
clothing became more plentiful 
and man’s gradual emergence 
from the primitive state began. 


In our modern struggle for ex- 
istence prehistoric monsters 
have given away to engineering, 
industrial and chemical prob- 
lems, but the need for group ac- 
tion is even more urgent, be- 
cause the solution of these prob- 
lems demands brains, not 
brawn; not that an increase in 
the mere number of men at- 
tacking the problem will facili- 
tate a solution, but a pooling of 
scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical experience most certainly 
will. Modern industrial prob- 


Human progress began 
when men learned to 
cooperate. 
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CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Gums 
and Compounds ®@ Soluble 


Gums ® Softeners @ Soluble 
Oils @ Tallow ® Waxes 
e Soaps e Flour e 
Dextrines @® Starches ®@ 
Pigment Colors and Lakes 
® Ammonia ® Acids ® Blue 
Vitriol * Borax e 
Bichromate of Soda e 
Bichromate of Potash e 
Liquid Chlorine ® Chloride 
of Lime @ Caustic Soda 
(solid and flaked) 













lems (particularly chemical 
problems) are so numerous and 
so complex that no one man’s 
knowledge and experience can 
be entirely adequate. 


To meet the need for group ac- 
tion in the solution of textile 
processing problems, this com- 
pany offers a modern advisory 
service. This service is rendered 
by a staff of specially trained 
chemists, assisted by a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory and 
a company contact of 120 years 
with all branches of the textile 
industry. 


Tell us what your textile proc- 
essing problem is and we will 
make recommendations free of 
charge. Write, or our nearest 
representative will call, if you 
prefer. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Established 1815. 


NEW YORK 





BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


CHARLOTTE 




















@ It's all right to curtail plant expenditures 
in the face of emergencies. But it's dangerous to 
maintain the strangle hold until the victim is dead. 
Don't let “thumbs down” become a habit. 


When your plant engineer asks for materials let 
him present his case in full. Stop and think it out with 
him. Get the facts before you say no. We urge upon the 
executive an immediate check up of his plant as an 
insurance against over-economizing — a malady 
whose cost is deadly, a cost you can't capitalize, 
a loss you can't retrieve. 


Ina Massachusetts institution, $750 for Crane pipe 
and fittings cured over-retrenchment in the nick of 
time and is saving $2,300 a year; $40 worth of 


CRANE | 
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Is this costing you money ? 





Crane equipment is saving $50 a month for a 
Pennsylvania coal mine. There are thousands of 
similar instances of savings. 


If you have, or are now installing new equip- 
ment, how about the pipe lines and their acces- 
sories? You can't use the new equipment efficiently 
unless you build a good sound piping system. 


Crane recognizes the continuing need for econ- 
omy. All it asks is a conscientious survey of plant 
and equipment to make sure that valves, pipes and 
fittings are adequate — providing proof against 
waste and losses that inflate production costs. We 
will send you without obligation our Plant WY 
Check list. Write for it today. , se 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS - NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES. FITTINGS, FABRICATED Pie, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 
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PLANT CONDI ITLONING 


@ There is no all-purpose mill whi 


paint engineers, constantly face 


lems in various industries . 


SHER wie MS PAINTS 


SAVE-LITE PLANT INTERIOR FINISHES 
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white. Just a 
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HIRAM WALKER 


PEORIA, ILL. 


All structural steel and iron work at the 
world’s largest distillery, Hiram Walker’s 
at Peoria, Ill., is protected with Sherwin- 
Williams Kromik Metal Primer and with 
Metalastic Field Coat. It’s a huge job—it 
must be, to thoroughly protect a plant of 
such proportions. It covers 22 acres of 
ground, has a daily capacity of 100,000 
gallons and a bottling capacity of 10,000 
cases of quarts every 7-hour day. Much of 
the painting had to be carried on during 
adverse winter weather conditions, but 
thanks to the good paint and good paint- 
ing (Val Jobst and Son were the contrac- 
tors), an outstanding job was done. Some 
four thousand tons of structural steel, as 
well as 2,000 tons of plate employed in 
tank construction, were given a prime and 
finish coat. Both Hiram Walker and 
Sherwin-Williams are proud of the job. 


FREE BOOKS 





Check the Sherwin-Williams painting 
booklets most interesting to you. They 
will be promptly forwarded. ; 
Plant Interiors. 

Plant Exteriors. 

Metal Protection. 

Product Finishing — Metal. 

Product Finishing—Wood. 

Bus Finishing. 

Truck Finishing. 

Aluminum Paint. 


OnNOudbhoOn = 










SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS 


PHILCO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A visit to the Philco Radio and Television 
Company’s plant in Philadelphia is a visit 
to a beehive. Production is at higher 
levels than ever before. In the cabinet 
plant Sherwin-Williams lacquers are part 
and parcel of this beehive activity. Fillers, 
first coats, second coats, and soft transpar- 
ent finishing lacquers are part of the prep- 
aration of the finished Philco that may 
grace your home. You would be amazed 
at the hand finishing that goes into each 
cabinet—amazed also at the speed and dis- 
patch with which cabinets are turned out. 


BETTER LIGHT 
BETTER SIGHT 


NEW YORK CITY 


On the authority of the Better Vision In- 
stitute, 85% of all we know comes to us 
through eyes. Our working and living 
depend upon them. How to aid them to 
the fullest? With light, enough light. How 
to get enough light? See that daylight and 
artificial light are reflected to the fullest 
extent. How to do this? As Beechnut 
Packing, Kendall Mills, Breyer’s Ice Cream 
and other industrial leaders do it . . . by 
seeing that wall and ceiling surfaces are 
painted with Save-Lite Mill White. 


SAVE-LITE 


SAVE SIGHT 


“Specially formulated for your industry.” 
These five words cover a wealth of expe- 
rience, research and production. You may 
have a fume resisting problem; a dust re- 
tention problem. You may need a paint 
that is heat resistant. In your industry a 
washable gloss may be vital; in someone 
else’s an egg-shell combination of the 
properties of gloss and flat wall paints is 
equally necessary. Perhaps you don’t know 
the proper paint for your application. The 
five words mentioned cover all of the years 
of The Sherwin-Williams Company’s 
efforts on all paint problems. Breadth of 
experience means specific answers to your 
individual problems. 














RAFTER 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 








Saving light and sight with another Sher- 
win-Williams Save-Lite job. Rafter Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J. 


ANSWERS 


1 White paint has the highest light reflec- 
tion value—much higher than aluminum. 


2 White paint also has a higher heat re- 
flection value than any other. This means 
vital saving in gallonage losses of volatile 
liquids exposed to the sun’s rays or other 
high heat sources. 


3 The Mauretania, crack English liner, 
made heat tests on two Caribbean cruises. 
When the hull was painted white, the ship 
was ten degrees cooler than under ordi- 
nary dark colors. 


4 Westinghouse Electric and Procter and 
Gamble put all maintenance painting on a 
time-study and production basis. The sav- 
ings ran into thousands of dollars yearly. 


5 Watch color. It is going to be used to 
an ever-increasing extent in painting. 


6 Be sure to know how to prepare a sur- 
face for paint as well as how to paint it. 
Sherwin-Williams paint engineers will 
give you good counsel in this regard. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


ADMINISTRATION OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales offices, factories and warehouses in principal cities 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Paints, Varnishes, Lacquers, Enamels and Stains 
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SPEAKING OF STREAMLINING 
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Usually when we speak of streamlining we refer to railway trains 
or automobiles where Hyatts play an important part. 


Altho the beautiful range of dry cans built by Textile Finishing 
Machinery Company, Providence, R. I., will never be required 
to overcome wind resistance, it is equipped with 50 precision 
Hyatts to overcome journal friction resistance. Many other 
advanced features are incorporated as well. 





To protect these advanced features, Textile” feel it is good judg- 
ment to incorporate Hyatts in this new machine for several reasons: 
1. Packing mechanism positively held in proper position 
for life of the machines. 
2. Very little oiling or greasing required. 
3. No oil or grease can get on the cloth. 
4. Can be safely operated at higher speeds. 


5. Gear life greatly lengthened because they mesh prop- 
erly for life of machine and operation is quieter. 


Specify Hyatts for all of your bleaching and finishing equipment. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
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RELEASE 
— the Brakes! 


Oils 

Gelatins 

Finishes 

Softeners 

Mordants 

Penetrants 

Throwing Oils 
Hydrosulphites 
Stripping Agents 

Sizing Compounds 
De-sizing Compounds 
Delustering Compounds 
Waterproofing Compounds 
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DON’T... snag your profits on a 
tank-full of SPLINTERS! 


Line vats with Monel Metal 


and cut down fabric damage, 
re-dyes, boil-out time and repairs 


VEN the best wooden tank is 
E vastly improved when you line 
it with Monel Metal. You extend 
its life. You cut maintenance cost 
and repairs. And you are able to 
crowd more work through it, safely. 

Examine a Monel Metal tank 
lining that has been in use for years. 
Its tough, smooth surfaces never 
develop a rough spot or splinter to 
injure the flimsiest fabric. Those 
surfaces are also non-absorbent . . . 
no long boil-outs are required be- 
tween color changes. 

Hunt as you will, you can’t find 
a fleck of rust on Monel Metal. It 


is also highly resistant to corro- 
sion and to wear. 


Joints Welded or Silver 
Brazed 


Experienced dye-house execu- 
tives praise Monel Metal tank 
linings made with joints welded 
or silver brazed. Their experi- 
ence proves that this construc’ 
tion is stronger, more corrosion 
resistant—more durable than soft 
soldered seams. 


Mone! Metal is a registered trade-mark applied toan alloy 


containing approximately two- pag. 
‘ thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 
Monel Metal is mined, smelted, a 
VAN refined, rolled and marketed solely 2 
= by International Nickel CODE 








This machine_vat lined with Monel Metal illustrates the 
advantages offered by Monel Metal lining for all types of 
wooden tanks and vats. The joints are double locked and 


silver brazed. Manufactured by Ford Brothers & Co., 1612 
So. Front St., Philadelphia. 


Monel Metal is carried in stock 
in all regular mill forms, and is 
readily fabricated by all the usual 
methods of construction. The silver 
solders recommended are Grade 
“R-T” and “Easy Flow”, made by 
Handy and Harman. 

Welded heavy gauge Monel 
Metal or Nickel-Clad steel con- 
struction are recommended for 
large capacity installations that 
must be self-supporting. 

Send for copies of “Silver Braz- 
ing of Monel Metal and Nickel”, 
“Practical Considerations in Dye 
Tank Construction”, shop welding 
card and the names of Monel Metal 
dye-house equipment fabricators. 
Address 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 
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FOXBORO 
COSTS ON BOTH | 










FOXBORO Slasher Control—RAYON 


® WHEN RAYON SLASHERS 
ARE CONTROLLED CORRECILY— 


* The yarn has greater tensile strength. 
= The weaving efficiency is increased. 


> Dyeing becomes more uniform. 


4 Size is easily scoured out and the 


possibility of mildew is eliminated. 





——— 
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RAYON 


Experienced Textile Executives know the value 
of carefully Engineered Slasher Control. They 
do not have to be told that it is essential for effi- 
cient operation with either Rayon or Cotton. 


So flexible is Foxboro Slasher Control that it is 
applicable to either Rayon or Cotton slashing 
and is saving money and getting better results 
with both. 


Foxboro Control because it does not leave any 


Outstanding mills have selected 


weak link in the slasher cycle. 


Foxboro Engineers give careful attention to the 
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SLASHER CONTROL CUTS 


AND COTTON WARPS 


variations found in each individual slasher con- 
trol problem. The result is Complete Slasher 
Control built to meet the specific conditions of 
each mill. This careful engineering is typical 
of the thoroughness of the Foxboro Organization 
in the application of Instruments to every proc- 


ess of textile production. 


Why not have a talk with one of our Engineers— 
he will show you several ways to cut costs. It 
will put you under no obligation. Just send a 


penny postcard! 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 
FOXBORO, MASS., U. S. A. 
ATLANTA OFFICE—161 SPRING STREET BUILDING 


FOXBORO Slasher Control—COTTON 


OXBOR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


IN ADDITION TO SLASHER CONTROL 


In addition to Slasher Control Foxboro has a complete 
line of Recording and Controlling Instruments and has 
applied them successfully to practically every textile mill 


operation. Send your problem to us. 


Temperature Control Power Plant Instruments 
Recording Thermometers Steam Flow Meters 
Humidity Recorder and Controller Pressure Gauges 

Time Temperature Controllers Tachometers 


INSTRUMENTATION 
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Visitors 
always enjoy its Atmosphere of Friendliness and 
Charm and its Air of Distinction as well as its 
Excellent Cooking and Exceptional Service... . 
Its Convenient Location, its Nearness to Railway 
Terminals, Shopping District, Theatres, 


make it the 
“Handiest” Stopping-placein New York 
To these Attractions add 


REMARKABLY LOW RATES 
Single Room $ ed Double atoom $ 5° 


and Private Bath with Two Beds a 
Private —” 


SPECIAL! 
Breakfast, 75 cents; Luncheon, One Dollar; Dinner, $1.50 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 


Park Avenue at Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
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You have long needed AUTOMATIC 
VARIABLE SPEED SPINNING 





GRADUAL 
INCREASING 
SPEED 





SLOW START 





CONSTANT HIGH SPEED 


rs 


GRADUAL 
DECREASING 
SPEED 





SLOW FINISH 


« Now You Can Secure It With 
The REEVES Variable Speed 


SPINNING FRAME DRIVE 


Uniform tension and twist » More uniform yarn 

size + Greater elasticity of yarn + Higher breaking 

strength—and less ends down « Firmer bobbins - 
Increased Production. 


Pniniun variable speed control of ring spinning, as 
introduced by REEVES in 1932, has been further refined and 
improved. 

The REEVES Variable Speed Spinning Frame Drive is now 
available in two models: (1) a perfected model for frames driven 
by individual motor, and (2) an entirely new model for fram7s 
driven by belt—either two or four frames from an overhead motor 
or line-shaft. This new unit may also be equipped for individual 
motor drive, as illustrated at right. 


New and perfected automatic controls are provided for each 
model—for filling, combination or warp build. The Drive may be 
installed on old or new frames with equally satisfactory results. 


Operating principle is same as the REEVES Variable Speed 
Transmission. Only the design has been adapted to fit compactly 
into available space and to provide a range of speeds on front rolls 
and spindles for all kinds of yarn, without change of pulleys. 


Developed from 38 years’ experience in variable speed control 
engineering in the textile industry, this Drive has been proved 
sound in principle and basic design. Three years of constant test- 
ing in actual mill installations are behind the improvements which 
make it vibrationless, long-lived and subject to minimum main- 
tenance and repair. 

Send for complete description of this Drive, which represents, 
in the opinion of many textile engineers, one of the most vital im- 
provements in textile processes in many years. 





ae 
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New model, with tight and loose pulleys, for belt-driven frame, or adjustable 
motor base for motor-driven frame. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Send copy of your Bulletin T-800, which describes the operation and construc- 
tion of the new REEVES Variable Speed Spinning Frame Drive—and how it is 
applied to new or old frames. 
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E mean that—“the most amaz- 
ing vacation ever conceived”. It 
is a challenging statement. It has 
been challenged . . . and PROVED 
to the satisfaction of thousands of 
our guests during the past three 
years. No hotel in the world pro- 
vides such a wealth of things-to-do 
... in short, a COMPLETE VACA- 
TION as well as a complete hotel. 
What are your vacation whims? 
Mother likes bridge and sun baths. 
Daughter likes moonlit terraces, 
swimming and dancing. Son wants 
to keep up his tennis and enjoy early 
morning canters on a spirited horse. 
Dad wants to do some deep-sea ang- 
ling and wear down his waistline 
with golf. All your hobbies and 
sports are found at their best in 
the Miami Biltmore—and more! 

Nowhere else will you find such 
a variety of interests . .. such 
magnificent settings and conven- 
iences for enjoying them . . . such 
unusual economies ... and such 
extraordinary privileges as are em- 
braced in the Miami Biltmore plan. 

As guest of the Miami Biltmore, 
you automatically become a member 
of the famous Florida Year-Round 
Clubs which include the Miami Bilt- 
more Country Club, adjoining the 
hotel; the Roney Plaza Cabafia Sun 
Club, on the ocean front at Miami 
Beach, and the Key Largo Anglers 
Club, a picturesque lodge with pri- 
vate cottages, on the Florida keys, 
in the teeming center of the world’s 
best sport fishing waters. 

Whenever you wish to enjoy these 
oe ew and others beyond the 

otel estate itself, you will have lux- 
urious aerocars to take you there 
and bring you back. Or, if you would 
skim safely across sunny skies, to 
the Beach—an autogiro will lift you 
over in a few minutes. Or you may 
want the thrill of speeding down 
Biscayne Bay in a sea-sled. 

All these privileges are yours 
without extra cost, when you are a 
Miami Biltmore guest . . . unique 
courtesies that are not available any- 
where else. The economy in trans- 
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portation alone will save you almost 
the amount of an average hotel bill 
in costs of “getting around” this 
vast playground. 

f you’re a golfer, you will want 
to play in golfdom’s winter head- 
quarters, because here at the Miami 
Biltmore is one of the South’s finest 
courses, with FIVE nationally cele- 
brated stars on the teaching and 
playing staff: Olin Dutra, National 
Open Champion . . . Paul Runyan, 
National P. G. A. Champion... 
Louis Costello . . . Mike Brady... 
and Ned Everhart. During the winter 
the Miami Biltmore schedule pro- 
vides a big golf event almost every 
week . . . tournaments of national 
interest, bringing the country’s best 
players . .. hard fought contests 
that inspire as brilliant play as in 
the annual Miami Biltmore $12,500 
Open. Greens and fairways are care- 
fully groomed to championship con- 
dition . . . and the clubhouse is one 
of the most beautiful in the United 
States. 

For your morning dip... gay 
splashing and luxurious sun-loafing 
. . . there is the vast outdoor pool, 
under your bedroom window .. . with 
tiled terraces, sandy beach and para- 
phernalia for aquatic sports. Weekly 
water carnivals are staged here... 
with the world’s best swimmers and 
divers, in exhibitions and exciting 
competitions. When you want surf 
bathing, there’s the Roney Plaza Ca- 
bana Sun Club at Miami Beach... 
with rapid conveyances to take you 
there. 

Tennis fans at the Miami Biltmore 
have the privileges of four hard 
surfaced championship courts .. . 
where spectacular tournaments are 
played . .. and where Joseph B. Ma- 
guire, the resident professional, will 
advise you on your game. 

Equestrian activities are also a 
major part of “the most amazing 
vacation ever conceived”. Our stables 
have a wide selection of mounts... 
spirited five-gaited steppers of splen- 
did conformation or gentle ponies 
for the children. There’s a field for 
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CENTER OF THE WINTERTIME WORLD 
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jumpers. Along thirty miles of bridle 
trails, winding through the tropic 
countryside, Biltmore guests canter 
daily. Group rides include moonlight 
rides, horseback breakfasts and treas- 
use hunts. 

When you feel the urge for a 
tussle with any of the 600-odd fish 
that swim these warm waters... 
hop into an aerocar or :sea-sled and 
spend a few days at the Key Largo 
Anglers Club. There. are angling 
tournaments, chowder parties and 
other merry events, which you, as a 
Biltmore guest, are privileged to en- 
joy. 

For your social moods there is 
always some stimulating amusement 
at the Miami Biltmore ... two pop- 
ular society orchestras... . tea 
dances ... dinners ... supper club 
revues with Broadway or Hollywood 
stars ... musicales ... and art exhi- 
bitions . . . bridge tournaments of 
national importance, as well as dail 
play, afternoons and vahiene.-with 

rs. Mildred Archer, Biltmore bridge 
director, to advise you .. . and 
scores of other happy diversions that 
will make this the gayest adventure 
you’ve had in years. 

This year, more than ever, the 
Miami Biltmore emphasizes excel- 
lence and variety in cuisine. An 
innovation is the Cafe of Nations 
. .. dining places typical of France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and Switzer- 
land, arranged on outdoor terraces 
where tasty dishes of each country 
are served. The usual epicurean de- 
lights await you in the main dining 
room, of course. 

Consider this Miami Biltmore va- 
cation plan. Investigate it fully. 
Ask friends who have taken advan- 
tage of it ... and we feel sure you 
will want to frolic in “The Center 
of the Wintertime World”. 


Write or wire for Literature, 
Information — Reservations 
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SQUARE EDGE BELTING 


REAT CARE is used in selecting and inspecting the strong silver duck that 

goes into Challenger and in preparing the high grade rubber compounds 

that impregnate the fabric and form the skim between all plies. The design of 

this belt and every detail of its construction makes for long life. Challenger will 

wear and wear, day in and day out, year after year under heavy duty or high 
speed service. 

Long belt life means less replacements, less maintenance expense, fewer take- 
ups and uninterrupted service. Nothing is more satisfying to engineers than a 
strong, flexible belt with pulley-gripping surface, low permanent stretch and even 
tension that keep both power cost and belt cost right down to the minimum. 














Challenger has no equal in meeting these requirements. It is made in roll 
or cut lengths or endless to specifications. Put Challenger to work on your next 
transmission job and watch its long record of efficient performance. 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


MECHANICAL RUBBER PRODUCTS FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL REQUIREMENT 


e ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS - 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
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ALL KINDS 


BLANKETS 
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Says MR. J. R. DOVER, President, 
Dover Mills Company, Shelby, N. C. 
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(Above) Gulf lubricants keep these intricate wension looms in the Bows 

ae operating at maximum efficiency. The pro Trubricen of the 

ubricant prevents oil stains in the fabric. (Right Ga f lubricants help 
maintain uninterrupted operation of Reh spinning frame. 


Leading Southern mill effects outstanding 
‘savings in power re repair = 


and lubrication thr ough the 


lubricants and en gineering service. 


= 


Another leading textile mill makes denifite economies 
with Gulf lubricants! Maintenance costs have been 
materially reduced and the management reports an 
over-all improvement in the efficiency of their machine Warpers, such as this one, operate smoothly with the right Gulf lubricant. 


operations. 
Textile mills in many sections of the country are G J L F R E F | Ny : N G C 0 M p A N y 
adopting Gulf lubrication for better lubrication. 
Gulf’s complete line permits the choice of exactly the a 
District Sales Offices: 


right oil or grease to keep each machine operating at Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta _ New Orleans 
Houston Pittsburgh Louisviile Toledo 


maximum efficiency. 4 
\ 


If you are not using Gulf products, 108 


prics GULF REFINING COMPANY es 
oo 3800 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation, the booklet, 


Rois G \ “Lubrication Cost Recording.” 


give them a trial. . 
cos 
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Dye racks, sticks, 
and tanks, too, give 
long, trouble-free 
service. when made 
from ENDURO, 





Se 


fter seventeen months of steady service, ENDURO perforated 
linders in rotary dyeing machines remain free from corrosion 
d discoloration ... showing absolutely no loss in weight. 


-LAST LONGER WHEN MADE 






FROM SLOWED. ENDURO 


ENDURO equipment lasts longer . . . because this perfected stainless steel 
possesses every qualification for dyehouse service. Its stubborn resistance to 
corrosion enables it to defeat attack from all colors. Its smooth, stainless 
surface can be quickly and thoroughly cleaned when changing colors; and 
this smooth surface safeguards even the most delicate fibres against injury. 
Being strong, tough steel, it provides the wear-resistance and long life 


fm M 0 U E 0 which only steel affords. It will pay you to investigate all the advantages of 


REPUBLICS PERFECTED ENDURO for your dyehouse requirements. The facts are available. Write 


SELLE SS) STEEL 


Republic for complete information. 
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ITTED FABRICS 


a... INDUSTRIAL products go into 


nearly 500 different rayon items that are 
sold through the regular channels of distribution. ¢ 
Products of fine character, they help determine the 
worth of the finished article. ¢ ¢ Mill executives who use 
SPUN-LO, PREMIER and DUL-TONE are the type 
of manufacturers who believe in giving their customers 
the utmost in value, and who sense the selling power of 


merchandise carrying well known and respected names. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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FLock SUEDE 


A description of a new textile fabric finish, of how it is produced and 
some of the many and interesting ways in which it is being widely used 


By C. D. Singleton 


NEW finish for fabrics has been commercially 

developed during the past ten to twelve years, 

the identity of which may have puzzled those 
not closely acquainted with its growth. This is the 
flock or imitation suede made by depositing flock on 
various bases. 


While flock has been used for some time for vari- 
ous purposes and in various ways, such as flock print- 
ing on organdies and other sheer fabrics, and wool 
flock mixed with woolen fabrics for cheap overcoat- 
ings, the commercial use of cotton flock to produce 
imitation suede has been a fairly recent innovation. 

The flock itself may be of various types, and can 
be applied to practically any smooth base. The result 
is a very close approximation of the surface feel and 
appearance of suede leather. 

While the flock is usually cotton, it may be wool, 
rayon or silk, though the comparatively high price of 
these fibers has undoubtedly restricted their commer- 
cial use. 


Preparing the Flock 


The cotton flock, about which this article is mainly 
concerned, is prepared in two general ways. In the 
most widely used method, various raw materials, such 
as shirt cuttings, cotton linters, white shearings and 
any other good clean white source of cotton fiber is cut 
up into small pieces, 
shredded and then 
ground in a flock cutting 
machine. The actual 
method of preparation 
and the raw material 
used varies with the 
available supply and the 
type of finished product 
desired. The grinding is 
carried on until the fi- 
bers are reduced to ap- 
proximately the desired 
length, an attempt being 
made to keep the fibers 
as straight and unbroken 
as possible. On comple- 








Illustrations, courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Doe-Tex, a flock suede, shown in one of the uses of 
this material 


tion of the grinding, the flock is then sifted through 
screens, varying from twenty to forty mesh, to remove 
dust and long unground fibers. This method of prep- 
aration, of course, does not produce fibers of uniform 
length, but by means of the sifting and air-floating, 
fibers of comparatively uniform length are secured. It 
is desirable to remove the dust, as its presence causes 
poor anchorage of the fibers to the adhesive medium. 
The white flock is then dyed, using either direct, de- 
veloped, sulphur or vat colors, depending on the color 
fastness needed, dried in very mild heat and sifted 
again to break up any matted lumps. 

The other method of producing the cotton flock, 
which produces a superior material in degree of uni- 
formity of fiber length, is to feed dyed cotton roving 
in compressed rope form through an orifice, slicing or 
shaving off uniform lengths of fiber by the guillotine- 
like action of a sharp blade. This produces fibers of 
uniform length and character, but due to the higher 
cost of the raw material and the operation, results in 
a more expensive flock, although the finished imitation 
suede is superior in appearance and feel. 


Methods of Applying the Flock 


While the flock may be applied to either fabric, 
paper or solid shaped form by the use of either rubber, 
pyroxylin, casein or other adhesive, we will limit the 
discussion to the application of flock to fabric bases 
using rubber adhesive. One very large use of cotton 
flock has been its application to paper, but we shall 
exclude this from the 
discussion as not being 
of immediate interest to 
the readers of this pub- 
lication. 

The rubber compound 
most commonly used is a 
highly tacky, soft com- 
pound and may be ap- 
plied either by spreading 
or calendering. The base 
fabric might be any fab- 
ric, as wools, rayons, cot- 
tons and mixtures have 
all been used, depending 
upon the purpose to 
which the finished ma- 
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terial is to be put. 

The method of application of the flock to the rub- 
ber coated fabric varies, as almost every manufacturer 
has worked out his own method of achieving the de- 
sired result. It is patently impossible to discuss these 
methods in too great technical detail, but the process 
may be described simply as follows: 

One method used is to sift the flock onto the rub- 
ber-coated fabric by the use of a cylindrical sieve, 
which, revolving, allows the desired amount of flock to 
pass through. In this method, the speed of revolu- 
tion, the size of the aperture, the diameter of the sieve, 
the working load, and the speed of the fabric through 
the machine are all variable factors which must be 
controlled for the best results. 

In another method, the flock is sifted onto the rub- 
ber-coated fabric through an agitated flat wire screen. 
In this method, the size of 
the apertures, the speed 
and violence of the agita- 
tion and the speed of the 
fabric through the machine 
must be correlated to allow 
sufficient flock to reach the sackets form enother 
fabric without wastage. application of flock 

In other cases, the flock suedes, as described 
is thrown onto the rubber- here ; 
coated fabric by means of a 
revolving brush, which is 
fed the flock at a pre-deter- 
mined rate, and adds its 
centrifugal foree to that of 
gravity in applying the fi- 
bers to the fabric. 

The other method some- 
times used is to apply the 
fibers by means of an air- 
brush, in somewhat the 
same fashion as lacquer is 
spread. Due to the fact that 
excess air must necessarily 
be used to propel the 
fibers, the question of type of compound is highly im- 
portant, as the drying action of the excess air is liable 
to reduce the adhesive qualities of the compound, un- 
less a careful balance is achieved. 

The theory in all these methods is to attempt de- 
livery of the fiber to the adhesive-coated fabric in a 
perpendicular position, so that one end only be an- 
chored, resulting in a cross section resembling the 
cross section of a cut pile fabric. Since this is mani- 
festly impossible, due to the nature of the material 
and its method of application, the fibers adhere to the 
fabric as they touch. It is necessary in any of the 
methods mentioned to apply more flock to the fabric 
than is necessary to produce the finished result. Only 
in this way can perfect coverage be achieved. Over- 
application of the flock to the fabric is not possible, 
as only as much flock can be applied as the adhesive 
will take; the extra flock not adhering is then re- 
moved. 

The range of colors is limited only by the dyestuffs 
available for the dyeing of the white flock. As men- 
tioned, all colors of dyestuffs are used, the character- 
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istic of fastness desired being the controlling factor. 
Many other interesting effects can be secured by em- 
bossing, printing and stencilling. 


Uses of Flocked Fabrics 


The use of imitation suede produced by any of 
these processes is limited only by the ingenuity of the 
cutter or manufacturer and certain limitations of the 
product. Due to the method of manufacture, the prod- 
uct is, of course, not as resistant to abrasion as a rub- 
berized article would be, nor as suede leather. How- 
ever, for very many purposes it has already proved a 
commercial success. 

It has been very popular in the rain-coat and sport 
jacket field and in garments for both men and women, 
pocketbooks, traveling bags, bridge table covers, slip- 
pers and many other similar fields have found this 
product to be of consider- 
able interest. While its use 
in some fields has undoubt- 
edly been due to its style 
factor, it undoubtedly will 
continue to find new and 
lasting uses in various 
trades. 

Of interest to the mill 
and finishing house are the 
fabrics which can be used 
as a base. Where the back 
of the product is not seen, 
various undyed fabrics may 
be used; the particular con- 
struction selected is de- 
pendent upon weight and 
strength necessary. Fabrics 
such as print cloths, sheet- 
ings, drills, sateens and 
broken twills have been 
used as bases. In other 
cases where an attractive 
backing is desired, it has 
been applied to plaid flan- 
nels, ginghams and dyed or printed fabrics of va- 
rious descriptions. When color is used in the back- 
ing, the goods must, of course, meet the rubberiz- 
ing specifications, with which undoubtedly many 
mills and finishing houses are now familiar. These are 
briefly: “Must contain less than .002 per cent copper. 
Must not contain less than .001 per cent manganese. 
Dyes must not crock nor bleed.” 

One problem which has come up in the coating of 
box loom fabrics has been caused by the difference in 
tension or contraction of the yarn in the colored warp 
stripes. Apparently some of the warp yarns are made 
from stock dyed cotton while certain of the stripes 
are package dyed, with the result that the different 
contraction of the warp yarns caused streaks to show 
through the flock. I believe that most mills manufac- 
turing this type of material for this purpose are 
aware of this difficulty and have taken steps to cor- 
rect it in their manufacturing. With the exception of 
this point, the requirements for goods to be used for 
this purpose are similar with the specifications under 
which goods are generally sold for rubberizing. 
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FTER an absence of several months, we resume this fea- 


ture. To re-introduce it, 


the name derives from the 


similarity of its function—which is to pick up ideas on any and 
all departments in the mill, from this mill and that, and deposit 
them here for you—and the purpose of the scavenger roll. 
This time, a couple of questions are asked, which we invite you 
to answer on the basis of your experience 


How about Card Settings 
for Taking Out Strips? 

We would like to know whether the 
experience of others in setting cards 
to take out certain percentages of top 
pings or flat strips and motes and fly 
has been similar to ours. We found a 
few years ago that the same settings 
used for every card on the same work 
did not produce like results in the 
matter of waste percentages. We es- 
tablished this by weighing stock deliv- 
ered and waste removed, and not 
simply by observation. The latter is 
faulty, we think, because of the dif- 
ferent densities of rolls of flat strip- 
pings caused by varying tensions of 
the springs on the roller brackets or 
arms. What we are trying to get at 
is this: Should a waste test be made 
on every card in a room at the time 
of grinding and setting to determine 
the proper settings of mote knives, 
screens and plates to give desired per- 
centages of waste, the settings deter- 
mined upon to be recorded for each 
ecard for accuracy and convenience in 
setting at the next grinding? If this 
isn’t practical, why not? And whether 
it is or not, what makes such a differ- 
ence in the amounts of wastes taken 
out by different cards in apparently 
the same physical condition, of th> 
same model and age, and with as 
nearly the same settings as the human 
hand can accomplish? We hope the 
replies to these questions will be many 
—and thorough. 


Lost His Rock 


And then there is the story of the 
boss carder who went into his cubby- 
hole to weigh his roving one morning, 
and after a vain search erasperatedly 
erclaimed: “Confound it! JI can't 
weigh up; some son-of-a-qun has stolen. 
my rock!” 

Traveler Holder 

Sketch of a simple device, designed 
by a thinking section man, is shown 
herewith. By its use travelers will be 


saved, spinners’ time saved, and the 





marks of travelers on picker calender 
rolls when the reworkable waste goes 
through will occur infrequently, if at 
all. By tying this traveler holder to 
the apron band, or other suitable part 
of the apparel, the spinner has approx- 
imately a two weeks’ supply of trav- 
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loom that he 
at night studying so I would be able 
to answer his questions the next day.” 
So not all the bread cast upon the wa- 
ters comes back wet. 


about a made me sit up 


An "Invention" 

A vertical traveler with an extra eye 
for passage of the yarn was worked 
out by a traveling man and an over- 
seer of twisting one day when the need 
for some device to prevent grease get- 


YARN 


A ''new'' twister traveler 

ting on the yarn when the frame 
stopped was revealed to the “drum- 

a mer’. Heavy duck 
7 yarns were being 
, twisted, about 8s/5 
“\ we believe, and when 
the frame was 
stopped for any rea- 
son in the middle of 
a doff the heavy 
yarn would drop 
down into the grease 
on the traveler and 
ring. The inch or 
two of greasy yarn 
thus made would spot 
two or three layers 
of yarn underneath 
it on the spool and a 





Ingenious holder for travelers 
clers, and by having a few extra hold- 
ers always filled and ready for use, the 
section man knows travelers won't be 
wasted on his section. More power to 
a section man who thinks on his job 
as this man has done. This device re- 
minded us of a poem, read many years 
ago, praising ‘‘Mr. Blinn, the man who 
invented the safety pin’. If more of 
us gave our attention to the ‘‘little 
things’ in the mill, how great would 
be the saving to our companies. Truly, 
little leaks sink big ships. 

Know This Man? 

Speaking of section men, we heard 
not long ago of a loom firer who had 
become a second hand in this way: 
A young man just out of tertile school 
(and who is now quite prominent in 
loom circles) was assigned to this loom 
firer for weaving experience. Recently 
the promoted second hand told his over- 
seer that the young man was respon- 
sible for his promotion, because “when 
he was working down here with me, 
he asked me so danged many questions 


like number of lay- 
ers wound above it. 
That resulted in many yards of waste 
at the beamer. After several ramifi- 
cations, the traveler now used by the 
mill consists of a flange type steel 
traveler soldered or welded to the top 
of the bronze vertical traveler. Sketch 
shows the arrangement. A humorous 
sidelight on this story is that the over- 
seer and ‘drummer’ were all worked 
up over possibilities of patents and roy- 
alties until they discovered the idea was 
well covered by a patent dated 1897! 
When Do You Change Travelers? 
While on the subject of spinning 
travelers, we meant to ask for expres- 
sions on the best system of traveler 
changes. Some spinners never change 
travelers periodically, other do so ev- 
ery two or three weeks. Would you 
mind letting us have your ideas as to 
the best system? And don't forget to 
give complete information on yarn 
numbers, traveler sizes and whether 
square or round point, twist multiples, 
spindle speeds, grades of cotton, and 
number of hours per week. 
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WATER 
POWER 
PLANTS 


By George Wrigley 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 


N engineer presents a study of the pos- 

sibilities for savings and efficiency, in 
connection with water power plants. New 
design and equipment now available for 
this purpose are discussed; and some prac- 
tical suggestions on improving existing 
equipment are made 


water power plants in the southeastern states. 

Each plant has its individual features, but there 
are some characteristics that are common to all of 
them. Generally the dams and other hydraulic works, 
the most expensive parts of the original investment, 
are in good condition, but the ponds are so silted as to 
almost eliminate storage and the flow of the stream 
only can now be utilized. Many of the water wheels 
are over thirty years old and so worn that the efficien- 
cy and output are considerably below their original 
values. Wheels that were of the proper size for stor- 
age conditions are too large for the flow of the stream, 
because the efficiency of these older wheels drops off 
sharply at part loads and they may deliver less annual 
energy than would smaller ones under the changed 
conditions. 

Water wheel design and construction have been 
greatly advanced in the last few decades, and this has 
resulted in the production of modern wheels having 
high sustained efficiency and long operating life. 

Some form oz supplementary power has to be pro- 
vided to augment the water power. This supply of 
supplementary power will vary from very light loads, 
at times of best water conditions, to the full mill load 
during low water periods or extremely high flood con- 
ditions. It can be supplied from a fuel burning plant 
but, where purchased electric power is available, this 
provides a more economical and preferable service. 

It is so true generally that the older wheels can be 
profitably replaced with modern new ones that a de- 
tailed study of any case is well worth consideration. 
Such a study, for what might be called an average con- 
dition, indicates that the saving in total power costs 
by, the operation of old power equipment is 20 per 
cent gross, as compared with all purchased power. If 


[wate are more than ninety textile mill-owned 








Typical old type spillway with flashboards 


a single new reaction type wheel and generator are 
installed in place of the old equipment, an estimated 
saving of 35 per cent gross in the total power costs 
could be expected. These returns include allowances 
for the operating expenses of labor, supplies, and re- 
pairs, but they do not include fixed charges of interest, 
replacement reserve or taxes. They clearly indicate a 
gain of 15 per cent gross on new as compared with old 
equipment. The estimate for the investment in new 
equipment contemplates a vertical shaft wheel com- 
plete with governor, generator, necessary building 
changes, crane, switchboard and wiring, all installed. 


New Possibilities — 


There is so much difference between plants that 
the investment costs and savings may vary widely 
from these figures. For relatively new equipment, re- 
placement probably would not be justified, but for the 
older plants, and they are in the majority, the per- 
centage savings would generally be greater than the 
average shown. 

In order to gain higher average annual efficiency, 
two smaller reaction type units may be installed in- 
stead of a single large one. While such a plant will 
give more energy output, its first cost and consequent 
fixed charges are necessarily higher and the net value 
of the savings might not support the additional in- 
vestment. Both units would be operated at times of 
ample water and only one when water is scarce. A 
modification of the two-unit scheme is to provide one 
smaller and one larger unit, but it has the objection- 
able features of higher first cost and lack of inter- 
changeability of parts. Where a reliable supplemen- 
tary source of power is available, it is not necessary 
to have duplicate units as insurance against shutdown. 


Improved Equipment Available 


The trend of water wheel design has been for high- 
er shaft speeds, since the use of direct connected gen- 
erators, which are lower in price and more efficient in 
high speed than in low speed units. Fixed blade re- 
action type water wheel runners are less efficient at 
high than at lower shaft speed and practical design is 
a compromise between reasonable values of each. The 
propeller type runner gives high shaft speed and good 
efficiency at full load, but its efficiency drops more 
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steeply at part loads than some types of re- 
action runners. The automatically adjustable 
blade propeller turbine is designed to give rel- 
atively high efficiency over a very wide range 
of load. It has the additional advantage of 
operating satisfactorily at low heads such as 
might be caused by partial drawdown of the 
pond or flooded condition of the tail race. 

One of the outstanding recent developments 
in the design of vertical shaft wheel units 
is the “dry pit” feature which consists of an 
open top, water-tight cylinder extending from 
the upper gate ring to an elevation above 
high water. This arrangement allows ready 
access to the guide bearing and gate mechan- 
isms, for inspection, repairs, and effective 
lubrication. It also keeps the gritty water 
away from these working parts. 

A decision as to the type of units should 
depend on the relative costs of wheels, build- 
ing, generators, switchboard, annual plant ef- 
ficiency and all other pertinent factors. 

Where, for some good reason, replacements 
are not feasible, there are generally things 
that can be done to improve the efficiency of 
old plants without involving major capital expense. 

There are installations where two pairs of hori- 
zontal shaft wheels, mounted in closed steel casings, 
are direct connected to a single large sheave for me- 
chanical drive through ropes. At times there is not 
a sufficient flow of water to give any output of power 
at all. Even with moderate flow, the wheels are oper- 
ating at low efficiency and may give only a very small 
output. Much better efficiency can be obtained during 
periods of water scarcity by opening the shafting 
coupling between pairs of wheels and operating with 
one pair only. As an example, a unit of two pairs of 
wheels that at full load will give 2,000 brake horse- 
power and require 872 second feet of water, will, at 
half this amount of water, 436 second feet, give only 
600 bhp. If the pairs are uncoupled and only one pair 
operated, this same amount of water will develop 1000 
bhp, a gain of 400 bhp. A flow of 320 second feet 
would barely keep the two pairs at speed without de- 
livering any power, but with one pair only an output 
of 700 bhp could be obtained. 


Modernizing the Existing Plant 


The tail races of many old plants are obstructed 
with rock, sand, or brush growth that raises the ele- 
vation of the water at the wheel pit with a consequent 
loss of working head. A foot of head gained by clear- 
ing out is just as good as another foot added to the 
height of the dam, so far as power is concerned. Some 
tail races have been lowered naturally by the washing 
out of the channel below the plant and weirs have been 
built in the tail race to keep the end of the draft tube 
submerged. If the wheel pit has sufficient depth, an 
extension should be riveted to the draft tube and the 
weir removed so as to lower the tail water as much as 
possible. 

Wheel pits should also be cleared of loose rock and 
sand so as to permit the free passage of water dis- 
charged from the draft tube. 
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Hydro-electric power plant at Cliffside Mills, Cliffside, 
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Flash boards, where applicable, can be used to in- 
crease the height of the dam and the power of the 
plant, but the effect on storage is temporary and silt- 
ing will eventually fill the basin to the new elevation. 
Before installing flashboards, due consideration must 
be given to property rights and to the safe stability 
of the dam and other parts of the hydraulic construc- 
tion. 

Trash racks, especially from accumulation of 
leaves in the late fall, may be responsible for a con- 
siderable loss of power and it is important that they 
be kept clean. Mechanical, motor driven rakes are 
available and in many instances their cost is well war- 
ranted. 

Where the pond surface is not in sight of the op- 
erator, a water level indicator is desirable. If the 
pond surface is at approximately the same elevation as 
the power house floor, a very simple arrangement of a 
glass tube gauge and a small pilot pipe connected to 
the pond water may be installed at small expense. Sev- 
eral other types of indicating and recording devices 
are available. With such an equipment, the operator 
can use the water at maximum efficiency by adjust- 
ment of load to fit conditions of flow. 

Steady speed is a necessity for textile mills but 
very few plants have governors that will give proper 
regulation. A modern governor will not show any 
direct savings in power cost, but can readily earn a 
good return in the better operation of the mill. It is 
impossible to get quick regulation with old wheel 
equipment as the gate operating mechanisms will not 
stand the necessary strains of the powerful governor 
actions that are required. Parallel operation with a 
large utility system is highly desirable, where the 
plant is equipped with generators and the practice is 
allowed, as it gives the small plant the advantage of 
the practically perfect speed regulation of the larger 
system. 

Possibility of flood damage to power plant equip- 
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Vertical shaft generator with direct- 
connected exciter 


ment, or other property, can be reduced by clearing 
out the channel and banks of the stream below the de- 
velopment. Obstructions were probably removed when 
the original plant was built but have accumulated 
again during the intervening years. 

Each electrically driven plant should keep a daily 
log sheet, where readings are recorded at least every 
hour, to show all details of operating conditions. Such 
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a record is of minor importance in a mechanically 
driven plant as there is very little valuable informa- 
tion to be recorded. One of the incidental, but quite 
important, advantages of electric drive is the ability 
to accurately indicate, record and chart the plant out- 
put. 

Where the plant is operated in conjunction with 
supplementary electric power, it is necessary to ar- 
range for shifting the load from one source to the 
other. 

With mechanical drive from water wheels, clutches 
may be installed in line shafts or belt shifted from 
line shafts to counters, allowing the motors to run 
idle when not in service. 

With complete electric drive, double throw switches 
may be installed on feeder circuits or at motors, but 
it is much better to operate in parallel with the out- 
side source. Parallel operation allows close adjust- 
ment of load to flow conditions and, therefore, gives 
greater plant efficiency. Proper protective circuit 
breakers and relays must be installed to protect the 
generator equipment and to prevent accidental sup- 
plying of current to the outside lines, in case of their 
temporary, failure, which might result in injury to 
the repair crews. 

Some of these improvements in conditions will help 
the operation of old plants but are of more value when 
carried out in conjunction with the modernizing of 
the power generating equipment. 

The moderate size water power. plant is a valuable 
asset that should be so maintained and operated as to 
make it earn a maximum return. 











Proposed Standards for 
Shrinkage in Cotton Goods 


Among the technical groups which 
have made intensive studies of various 


ods, this scheme obtained more con- 
cordant results, and less laboratory 
















































A proposed standard specification for 
the shrinkage of woven cotton yard 
goods has been reported to a confer- 
ence of textile trade and technical as- 
sociations, it was disclosed recently by 
the American Standards Association. 

The textile shrinkage conference of 
the New York Board of Trade devel- 
oped the proposed specifications for 
cotton goods sold as “pre-shrunk” after 
two years of work. 

The problem of informing the con- 
verter, garment manufacturer, distrib- 
utor, and retail purchaser of the gar- 
ment just what amount of shrinkage to 
expect, was submitted to a subcommit- 
tee appointed last year. After a num- 
ber of meetings, this group has report- 
ed its findings to the general confer- 
ence called by the ASA. 

Details of the specifications provide 
for determining shrinkage and further 
require that the maximum amount of 
shrinkage shall be stamped on or firmly 
attached to the fabric. To cover the 
cases of special fabrics, where different 
amounts of shrinkage in warp or fill- 
ing are necessary, provision is made 
for separately designating these facts. 


phases of the problem of shrinkage of 
woven cotton yard goods are the Na- 
tion Retail Dry Goods Association, 
American Association of Textile Chem- 
ists and Colorists, National Federation 
of Textiles, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and New York Board of 
Trade. 

Consumers have been represented by 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics 
and other government agencies, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Laundryowners National Associa- 
tion of the U. S. and Canada, and oth- 
er groups. 

Many corporations and groups in the 
manufacturing, processing and distri- 
bution of fabrics and garments have 
been working on the problem in recent 
years. The textile shrinkage confer- 
ence has used much of this independ- 
ent work in developing the proposed 
standard. 

tesearch into the shrinkage of fab- 
rics led the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists to 
adopt a method for détermining the 
shrinkage in cotton fabrics, some years 
ago. Although based on previous meth- 





manipulation and time were required. 
The essentials of this test were incor- 
porated into the Federal Specifications 
for Textiles; Test Methods (CCC-T- 
191, May 2, 1933) which is used by the 
government in purchasing textiles. 


Conferences with the National Bu- 
reau of Standards and the two tech- 
nical societies resulted in complete 
agreement in adoption of these tests 
early in 1934. Several trade associa- 
tions then adopted this test method as 
official. After it was adopted by the 
American Society for Testing Materi- 
als, it was approved as an American 
Standard by the American Standards 
Association. 

Upon this work was based, to a large 
extent, the present Proposed Standard 
Specification for Shrinkage of Woven 
Cotton Yard Goods. 

The American Standards Association 
is a federation of trade and technical 
associations, and serves as a clearing 
house for standards of all kinds. It 
was organized 16 years ago by five 
technical societies, and today has 36 
Member-Bodies and 10 Associate Mem- 
ber-Bodies, representing 51 national 
organizations. 











The Responsibilities of the Textile 


Operating Executives in the Future 


By Robert R. West 


President, Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills 


ERE a prominent southern executive 
speaks strongly on the chief responsi- 
bility of the textile operating executive. It 
is a message for us all—just as much as for 
the particular group of men to whom it was 


addressed 


sibilities of management in the future. That sub- 

ject naturally divides itself into two parts; one of 
which is the future. Now, I am not a prophet; I am 
not the son of a prophet; and I make no pretense of 
being able to state what is in store for us in the fu- 
ture. In fact, I fully realize the danger of trying to 
prophesy that which is going to happen, and I assure 
you that I am not going to make any long statements 
of prophecy. The other part of the subject which was 
suggested is the question of responsibility. I expect a 
good many of you gentlemen feel the way that I do 
sometimes; that is, that we are possibly long in re- 
sponsibility and short on compensation. It seems an 
easy thing to load responsibility on people. I am not 
going to take any great length cf time discussing ab- 
stract features of responsibility. I will discuss one or 
two things in connection with our business and relat- 
ing to business. 

For the last year or so, and possibly, in my opinion, 
for the next two or three years, those of us engaged 
in the task of operating a business are going to be 
confronted with a great many schemes and short cuts, 
the purpose of which is to make easy a path which is 
difficult. We have seen it in the last couple of years; 
all sorts of schemes proposed, all sorts of new meth- 
ods. Some people are going to destroy the capitalistic 
system and substitute some other system as a short 
cut to securing something in an easy way which is 
difficult to secure. 

I submit to you one of the responsibilities that we 
face as those in direct charge of the operation of busi- 
ness is that we keep our heads level on our shoulders 
and not let these fantastic schemes or these promising 
short cuts deceive us. It is exceedingly easy for man- 
agers to make some radical departure, some spectacu- 
lar move. Any one of us can go into the mill of any 
other one and make a great splurge, make a lot of 
changes, make a show of accomplishing great things. 
This is not the test of management. The test of man- 
agement is the routine day-to-day excellence of per- 


ik HAS been suggested that I talk about the respon- 





From an address by Mr. West before the Northern North Caro 
lina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Association on 
December 1, at Danville, Va. 


formance, and the test of a manager is his ability to 
run his job up to perfection day after day, week after 
week, month after month with the routine functioning 
properly. 

Possibly one of the most important responsibilities 
of those engaged in management is to see that our in- 
dividual business is kept on an even keel in these diffi- 
cult times through which we are going. As I say, that 
is clear to my min as one of the responsibilities of 
management not only in the future but it has always 
been a responsibility. 


It would, of course, be easy to go on with a great 
list of responsibilities that face us. There is a respon- 
sibility to the owners of our business to make money 
for them; a responsibility to our employees to give 
them as steady work as possible. There are a great 
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many responsibilities, but the one that I want to bring 
particularly to your mind is the question of the indi- 
vidual responsibility that we have. There is a great 
effort afoot to shift the responsibility into some cen- 
tralized quarter or to a board in Washington whose 
job will be to institute fair labor practices in the tex- 
tile industry. This is true in other industries; the 
steel industry, the automobile industry. Responsibili- 
ty of fair and cordial relationship between manage- 
ment and operatives who run machines in the mill 
cannot be shifted from individuals to any board. 
Boards can fulfill some function at times of a crisis 
where the whole industry is involved. They might 
bring about some settlemeut, but in the day-to-day re- 
lationship between the managers of business and those 
who run the business the responsibility is individually 
upon you and me. That is a responsibility that we as 
managers of business cannot escape. We have to ac- 
cept it. Responsibility of management cannot be 
shifted from us to any board. It will not work. I 
believe you know that just as well as I do. I am 
trying to impress on your mind the fact of these 
boards now being appointed, cannot relieve us of the 
responsibility of cordial and equitable relationship be- 
tween management and operatives which lies in our 
That is going to be a 
It is going to be 


own hands and no one else’s. 
difficult thing to carry through. 
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very easy to dodge that responsibility. As time goes 
on, during the next two or three years, as these vari- 
ous plans gain headway, we, and various others, no 
doubt, will have plans proposed to us that will seem 
like magic to cure all of the problems of the textile 
industry over night. We cannot shift the responsi- 
bility which we carry on our shoulders to some board 
or some bureau that will carry it for us. 

In connection with that, with the problems that 
face the industry, the industry that gives us our liv- 
ing, the industry that supports the communities in 
which we live, supplies the necessity of life to people 
of our country, with the problems that confront that 
industry, this is no time for managers of industry to 
get their backs up over their labor relationships. I 
have no intention of discussing the recent textile 
strike; but, I use it as an illustration, and as an illus- 
tration only. The strike was called off; they were 
mighty happy to call it off; they have requested us to 
put them back to work. Let’s do it! Don’t let’s take 
advantage of this situation. We are too big in charac- 
ter to do anything of that kind. Business has to run 
tomorrow, next week, the week after. Don’t get in- 
volved in a lot of petty maneuvers to vent private 
grievances. We are above things of that kind. Let’s 
put these people back to work. 

A further responsibility that faces management, 
particularly in the future, is the responsibility for us 
to learn our jobs. A couple of months ago I was very 
much amused when I received a letter from a gentle- 
man who runs a textile mill. He wrote to me, and I 
suppose to all members of the code authority. He said, 
“Mr. West, I thought that when the textile business 
went to work under the code and we agreed to shorter 
hours and a minimum wage of $12 that we were going 
to be able to run our business at a profit and make 
money.” This statement gave me the impression that 
he believed that simply by reason of accepting the code 
in the textile industry he was relieved of all responsi- 
bility of conducting his business with the intelligence 
and care that he had to exercise in the past, that by 
the very fact that he was running his business under 
the code he was relieved of responsibility and intelli- 
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gence exercised heretofore. 

This is, I think, a ridiculous point of view. There 
is nothing in the code of fair competition that relieves 
you and me of the necessity of running our business 
with more accuracy, with less waste, than ever before. 
Competition in the textile industry is not going to be 
relieved and eliminated. It is not changed but is on 
the same basis. In fact, I look forward in the next 
few years to intensified competition. I look forward 
to less unfair competition; less unfair wages; less of 
the type that comes from running excessive hours. 
The basic competition in the cotton textile industry 
that comes from selling your goods in the market 
against John Smith’s goods and having the customer 
decide which he is going to buy, is going to be intensi- 
fied. American people are more critical of what they 
buy; they use better judgment now, and you and I 
running textile mills must realize this. The operation 
of machinery and management of plants must be bet- 
ter. We can make it better by constant study and con- 
stantly learning more and more about our business. 
You will agree that there is plenty to learn. We can- 
not be lulled to sleep by the apparent profits that have 
been made during the last two years. The mill that is 
going to continue, that is going to be able to pay labor 
fair wages, the mill that is going to be able to pay 
stockholders a fair return, is the mill that is going to 
be well managed. Such a mill, far from putting pre- 
mium on bad management, is going to put premium 
on excellent management. A responsibility that faces 
us as individuals is to see that these various mills in 
our great industry are run intelligently. 

We have no apology to offer for our business. It is 
a great industry and a great factor in the scheme of 
things in our country, a provider of the necessities of 
life and employment for a great number of people. The 
only apology we have to offer is when we fail to live 
up to standards we have set for the industry. It is 
up to us who are managers, just as much as it is up 
to those directly engaged in the operation of its ma- 
chinery, to continue to improve the standards in the 
industry day after day and accept the full responsi- 
bility of upholding those standards. 








in weaves as well. 


New Drapery Fabrics 


Outstanding in this 


variation of the half-moon motif, a 






by Marshall Field 


A new line of Fieldale damask, in a 
combination of Du Pont rayon and cot- 
ton have been introduced by the co- 
lonial drapery department of Marshall 
Field. These fabrics, which are in the 
moderate price range, are sold either 
as made up draperies or by the yard. 
They come in a range of colors—vari- 
ations of brown, rust, egg-shell, gold 
and blue; and in solid hue, or two, 
three and four-tone combinations. Some 
patterns are also presented in silvery 
white. 

In some of these fabrics patterns are 
achieved by means of contrast of lus- 
trous yarns in the design on a dull 
background. In others there is con- 
trast both in yarns and in color. Still 
others show designs through variations 





collection is a silvery white fabric with 
graceful curved line design converging 
into points in conventionalized effect— 
lustrous yarn, contrasting against a 
dull background. Another unusual 
monotone fabric is in silver gray, a 
floral cleverly conventionalized to a 
geometric. A horizontal stripe, also 
solid color, is shown in caramel with 
narrow bands, and wider dull stripes. 
Also unusual is a wavy line design pro- 
duced in combined tones of brown, gold, 
silver and beige. 

There is a variety of conventional- 
ized floral, leaf and vine patterns, 
chiefly in solid color, some with hori- 
zontal banded effects achieved in dull 
backgrounds by introduction of con- 
trasting yarns. 

Among the other designs are seen a 


spheric pattern, a wavy plaid, and a 
connected bowknot design, some in solid 
color, others in color combination, but 
all with contrast of yarns. 

7 * * 


New Plush Decorative Fabrics 


A new line of velvet plush fabrics 
made of Du Pont rayon, for drapery, 
upholstery, and other decorative use, 
is introduced by the Hind & Harrison 
Plush Company, New York. In this 
group are shown wide wale corduroys. 
Plain rich velvety plush is seen, of 
close pile which brings out the depth 
of the color. An embossed fur fabric 
effect especially suitable for comforters 
or day-bed spreads is offered, and a 
panned velvet type with floral patterns 
in relief. 
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By Andrew J. Kelly 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


(Continued from the December 1934 Issue) 


O FAR we have considered wet-proofing processes, 
S applied in an aqueous bath. (See previous ar- 

ticle, page 53, December 1934 CoTToN.) Of the 
dry methods, the traditional process, aptly enough, 
is the oiling of fabrics with drying oils. Oil cloths, 
oil skins, slickers, etc., are common examples of such 
proofing. The water resistance of such materials is 
the result of the property of certain oils such as lin- 
seed and tung oil of “drying” (i. e., oxidizing) in the 
air to form an elastic water-tight film. Drying oils 
are the basis of most common paints and in fact the 
production of simple oiled cloths may be likened to 
painting. The fabric is given a coating of linseed 
or other drying oil and then hung up for 10 to 14 
days to allow the oil to oxidize and harden. Fabrics 
may be dyed beforehand or pigments, fillers, and va- 
rious other ingredients may be incorporated with the 
oil and all applied in one operation. Some of the 
formulas used are as complicated as some of the old 
sizing formulas, with every man’s ideas represented. 
Besides the drying oils, substances such as varnish, 
resins, India rubber and the like may be applied in 
a similar manner. The use of pine rosin has been 
mentioned in several newer methods of proofing. 
Most of the above produce a non-porous coating, im- 
pervious to air and water, giving absolute water- 
proofing as long as the coating lasts. 


Organic Solvent Proofings 


Proofings applied through the medium of organic 
solvents are common and varied. The application of 
metallic soaps from a naphtha or benzene solution 
has been mentioned as an early one-bath proofing 
process. Soaps of aluminum, copper, and iron are 
most popular; aluminum yielding a white, copper a 
green, and iron a red soap. Cloth properly impreg- 
nated with solvent solutions of the metallic soaps 
and dried carefully possesses a smooth, level proof- 
ing. Paraffin or other waxes may be added to the 
solvent to give a heavy deposit; furthermore, filling 
agents are generally used, and really enhance the 
appearance and quality of the cloth. A solution of 
high melting paraffin wax in benzene is a popular 
solvent proofer. Rolfe’ recommends benzene of a 
boiling range of 145 to 187 degrees F. and a flash 
point of not less than 90 degrees F. He states fur- 
ther: “The strength of the wax solution must be va- 
ried within wide limits. * * * A fine cotton poplin 
will require a solution of 5 to 8 Ib. wax in 10 gals. 









PROOFING OF TEXTILES 
Against Water and Flame 


benzene, whilst a heavy duck may need 40 Ib. for the 
same volume of solvent.” Recently, melted paraffin 
and other waxes have been applied directly to cloth 
by means of a copper roller partially immersed in 
the melt. Impregnations of textiles with solvent so- 
lutions of rubber, bituminous compounds, and the 
like are common—they are fairly simple of applica- 
tion and produce good proofing. The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has given considerable time and 
attention to the water-proofing of heavy duck, can- 
vas, tarpaulins, etc. for general farm use, and is one 
of the best sources of reference for data on proof- 
ing these heavy materials. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 
1157 is comprehensive on the subject of waterproof- 
ing cotton duck. Government chemists have noted 
that while waterproofing increases the serviceability 
of canvas it does not always increase its durability, 
and in fact sometimes hastens deterioration upon ex- 
posure to weather. Incorporation of mineral pig- 
ments decreases the rate of deterioration in every 
case, while cotton duck dyed a khaki color with min- 
eral dyes shows considerably more durability than 
white untreated duck. 


Measuring the Waterproofing 


If it is desired to evaluate the degree of water- 
proofing obtained on any fabric, reference should be 
made to the “Report of the Sub-Committee on Water- 
proofness of Fabrics” in the 1933 Yearbook of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists. This report bids fair to become the standard 
reference on the subject. Any concern doing proof- 
ing should be familiar with the specifications for 
and terms applied to different degrees of proofing. 
Misapplication of these terms is the major cause of 
much of the disrepute which the word “waterproof- 
ing” has suffered. Simple comparative tests on proof- 
ing can of course be devised by most anyone, but 
these will not as a rule provide any means of sys- 
tematic determination or recording of proofing val- 
ues. 


Fireproofing 


Fabrics are not nearly so likely to be subjected to 
fire as they are to water—consequently fireproofing, 
or more properly flame-proofing, of textiles has not 
received a very great deal of attention in text books 
and journals of the trade. Nevertheless the subject 
has had extensive investigation and the patent litera- 
ture of fire and flameproofing is voluminous. The 
term fireproof is a misnomer—not even asbestos fi- 
bers are truly fireproof for at elevated temperatures 
they lose their water of hydration and break down. 
But it is possible to process textiles to make them 
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far more than normally resistant to glowing or flam- 
ing. Such materials will act to retard rather than 
expedite the spread of fire. Even though a fabric 
may be destroyed by an intense heat, if it does not 
flame it presents a tremendous factor of safety in 
use. Curtains, draperies, coverings, screens, and all 
sorts of theater textiles should very properly be 
flameproofed when possible. 

Where applicable asbestos textiles are difficult to 
equal in resistance to fire, but it is not always feas- 
ible to employ this versatile mineral fiber. The sub- 
ject of asbestos textiles is well covered in a recent 
article by C. K. Dillingham.‘ Theaters and other 
buildings where crowds congregate offer the most 
spectacular market for fire-resistant materials, but 
a most limited market. A good potential demand for 
fireproof fabrics is indicated by the rather keen pub- 
lic interest in them and the publicity which is always 
given to items concerning them. The demand is of 
course latent and will require stimulation but is un- 
questionably present for the producer of efficiently 
proofed material. It is on a sound basis because fire- 
resisting textiles are very desirable for many uses. 

Flameproofing as generally practiced today is ob- 
tained by one of three means: (1) Easily fusible 
fire-retardant salts, such as borax, are dried in the 
fibers. (2) Volatile compounds which yield non- 
flaming or flame-retarding gasses upon heating are 
fixed in the material. (3) The fibers are enveloped 
in a protective film of a fire-resistant compound, such 
as sodium tungstate. Variations and combinations of 
these three fundamental schemes are commonly prac- 
ticed. Many formulas for the use of boric acid and 
borates in flameproofing are available, but it seems 
the simplest, most practical, and most efficient is that 
reported by Ramsbottom and Snoad in Appendix I 
of the Fabrics Coordinating Research Committee of 
the British Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Simply stated, three parts of boric acid 
and seven parts of borax are dissolved in water (the 
amount to be varied according to the absorptive na- 
ture of the fabric) and applied to cotton in such con- 
centration as to leave approximately 6 per cent of the 
boric acid-borax mix on the fabric. This formula is 
a particularly admirable one: the raw materials are 
simple, safe, and easily obtained and the fabric is 
not adversely affected nor made to feel stiff or damp. 


The Perkin Process 


The U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Standards, gives a thorough resume of the research 
and patent literature of the subject in its leaflet 
“References and Formulas for the Flame-proofing of 
Textiles and Paper”. Particular attention is given 
to the Perkin process which has had extensive com- 
mercial application on cottons. It has the advantage 
of ease and simplicity of application. The textile ma- 
terial, after the regular scouring, souring, and dry- 
ing operations, is padded in a solution of sodium 
stannate (approximately 3 pounds to a gallon of 
water), thoroughly impregnated, well squeezed, and 
dried. It is then passed into a solution of ammonium 
sulphate (approximately 114 pounds to a gallon of 
water), thoroughly impregnated, well squeezed, and 
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Hydrostatic Pressure Appa- 
ratus for Determining Wa- 
terproofness of Fabrics 


By courtesy, from 1933 yearbook 
of American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists .. . 


dried. The squeezing is an 
important part of the pro- 
cess having much influence 
on the quality of proofing 
obtained. The stannic ox- 
ide formed in the fiber 
is insoluble and gives a 
permanent fiflameproofing. 
Goods'so treated will char 
if exposed to hot flames 
but will not support com- 
bustion or burn actively. 
The Perkin process is the 
basis for many later proof- 
ing methods, with great or small variations. It is 
certainly one of the best. 

Many fireproofing formulas are based on the use 
of sodium tungstate and di-ammonium phosphate. 
One such calls for four parts of the former to one of 
the latter, and sixteen parts water. However it is 
reported that this phosphate salt will markedly de- 
teriorate cotton fabrics over a long period of time. 
Sodium and tin tungstates have been recommended 
by A. N. Hay’ as best for fireproofing rayon. Tungs- 
ten compounds are included in a number of patented 
processes. Concerning rayon, Monaghan in his con- 
temporary series of articles on “Dyeing and Finish- 
ing of Rayons’” states: “A fair amount of acetate 
rayon is fireproofed with certain salts which may 
cause damage either by making the yarn more brittle 
or by being liable to decomposition, with yarn tend- 
ering or ageing.” The possibility of causing or ex- 
pediting deterioration of any fiber or fabric is a 
factor to be seriously considered in any type of proof- 
ing and must be guarded against. 


Silicate of Soda 


Silicate of soda or water glass is another common 
fireproofing agent; its glass-like condition upon dry- 
ing and hardening easily suggests itself for this pur- 
pose. The precipitation of silicic acid within the 
fibers of textiles by an impregnation with silicate of 
soda solution followed by an acid bath offers possi- 
bilities. A recent British patent calls for impregna- 
tion of cloths with neutralized sulphonated oil and 
then a treatment with sodium silicate. Soluble sili- 
cates find use in many of the more complicated and 
involved formulas as well. Many other compounds 
besides those mentioned in the brief summary above 
find application in fireproofing. Salts of antimony 
and tin, and various silicates, as well as the more 
common salts of aluminum, boron, tungsten, and tin, 
and many combinations and variations of these are 
employed. There are several proprietary compounds 
on the market, mostly applying to vegetable fibers. 
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Application is simple. With one, for instance, the 
goods are impregnated in a solution of 1% pound of 
the proofer to 1 gallon of water, squeezed, and dried 
at a low temperature. Some of the prepared com- 
pounds can be added to and applied with finishing 
sizes. Of course this is also true of many of the 
proofers already mentioned. It is a decided advant- 
age, eliminating an extra step in processing. 


"Double-proofing" Textiles 
There has been little need for the double-proofing 


of textiles against water and flame, and no great 
amount of progress has been made toward that end. 
In most cases where double-proofing is required, as 
in the case of locomotive cab curtains and mine 
screens, there are no aesthetic requirements and the 
result usually meets none. The 
material for such purposes may 
be fireproofed by any good 
method and the fireproofing 
fixed and the waterproofing ob- 
tained at the same time by 
coating with asphalt, tar, or 
similar substance. One prom- 
ising process of double-proofing 
lies in the metallization of fi- 
bers by electro-depositing a 
suitable metal such as copper 
or zinc. The idea is fascinat- 
ing in its possibilities. The 
use of synthetic resins formed 
within the fibers of fabrics is 
another means of double-proof- 
ing that should develop quick- 
ly now that the ball has been 
started rolling. Some of the 
waterproofing processes impart 
a certain amount of flame-re- 
sistance as _ well, especially 
when metallic salts are used, and when the waterproof- 
ing is heavy the fire resistance is increased. General- 
ly when a cloth has been both water and fireproofed 
the resistance to fire is lost much before the resist- 
ance to water. Rainproofings are more permanent and 
furthermore usually show less of a tendency toward 
any tendering action. 


ing some fabrics 


Proofing of Yarns 

Most of the research and practice of proofing has 
been directed toward goods in the piece, or knit 
goods, but some consideration has been given the 
proofing of yarns. Warp yarns can be made both 
water and fire-repellent in the slasher size box, by 
one or more of the methods that have been listed. 
Of course this would be undesirable where the fab- 
ric woven from such yarns required further wet pro- 
cessing. It usually does, somewhere along the line. 
Filling yarns might be proofed by passing over or 
through some daubing or soaking arrangement on 
the winders, even as yarns are now so oiled. Dyed 
yarns for ingrain work might be similarly treated. 
Conceivably a proofing process could eliminate the 
oiling or damping operation, if an aqueous emulsion 
of waxes or greases was used. Caution would be 
necessary to avoid any corrosive action on delicate 
or polished machine parts. Troublesome difficulties 
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Schreiner calender, as used in proo 
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with pitted and corroded needles on full-fashioned 
machines have been experienced by mills making 
seemingly simple and harmless changes in the silk 
soaking formulas. 


Broadly speaking, the wax emulsion proofers 
would seem to offer most promise for application to 
yarns, since they are harmless and do possess lubri- 
cant properties. Waxes may of course be thus ap- 
plied from solvent solutions as well as from aqueous 
emulsions. Coated yarns, covered with a film of cel- 
lulose acetate or other cellulose ester, or perhaps 
with a film of their own substance dissolved and pre- 
cipitated, can be prepared, and possess a good degree 
of both types of proofing. But it would hardly be 
practical to put this procedure in operation in the 

average mill, even if the pat- 

ent barriers could be hurdled. 

One thing is certain, however 

—if the demand for proofed 

yarns reaches sufficient pro- 

portions it will unquestionably 
be met. 

In spite of very real prog- 
ress the perfect proofing of tex- 
tiles against water and fire is 
still far from being a problem 
completely solved. The most se- 
rious indictment against many 
proofing methods is that the re- 
sults obtained lack real perma- 
nence. Proofings that will with- 
stand frequent laundering or 
dry cleaning, that will not be 

‘lost over a long exposure to 
weathering, are still the excep- 
- tion rather than the rule. Fur- 
thermore, some proofing meth- 
ods unquestionably hasten de- 
terioration of the fabrics to which applied, while a 
few of the more efficacious processes detract from the 
handle and feel or appearance of textiles. The fact 
that a number of persons have allergies for certain 
metals, such as copper or zinc, has not been given the 
attention it deserves. The susceptibilities of these 
people must be regarded. But these are not insur- 
mountable difficulties—they are rather incentives to 
further work and progress. 

This paper has been in the nature of a compila- 
tion or summary of present day proofing methods. 
Some of the simple basic formulas for proofing have 
been listed, while an attempt has been made to indi- 
cate the location of more complete data. Involved 
and complicated processes have been suggested ra- 
ther than discussed. More recent developments in 
commercial practice and procedure have _ been 
stressed. But even as a summary this paper is far 
from complete. Though much remains to be accomp- 
lished in the field of proofing, so much has already 
been done that the subject is too great to be covered 
in a single article, even were the author capable. 
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By Dunhill Marsden 


ERE is a brief, understandable analysis 

of one highly important phase of all 
this social legislation that you've been hear- 
ing about—the subject of unemployment 
insurance. By the time you see this, Con- 
gress will have begun its deliberations. Bet- 
ter post yourself on the subject by reading 
this explanation of and comment on it 


CONOMIC security is at the base of every politi- 
kK, cal and social theory today. To students of 

human emotions, an economic theory of some 
kind is always evident. Some have gone so far as to 
state that even our religious thinking is directed by 
the rise and fall of the economic barometer. 

Most assuredly, since 1929 the economic aspect of 
our nation has been given more serious consideration 
perhaps than at any other time in its history. Many 
new schemes have been tried in our national life, 
and inasmuch as, in the offing, the idea of unemploy- 
ment insurance seems looming large, it is worthwhile 
for textile manufacturers to inform themselves on 
the subject. 


Different Kinds of Unemployment 


It seems wise to break down the whole problem 
of unemployment into its component parts to see 
what each part comprises and what its insurable 
possibility is. These may be classified under various 
heads, but in this discussion we shall divide them 
and name them as personal unemployment, seasonal 
unemployment, technological unemployment, cyclical 
or depressional unemployment and chronic. 


These words are descriptive within themselves. 
Personal unemployment is individual and due to per- 
sonal reasons, such as physical defects, character, 
training, temperament, etc.; the worker may be a 
misfit to such an extent that the major portion of his 
time is spent in unemployment. 

Seasonal unemployment means what the term im- 
plies. It is exemplified by industries with peaks of 
employment and valleys of unemployment. 

Technological unemployment means that kind pro- 
duced by science and progress. It is, in a large meas- 
ure, the product of the Industrial Revolution; the 
transfer of human skill to the machine. 

Cyclical or depressional unemployment is that 
type existing in our national life today, the result 
of the recessive activity of business life. 

Chronic unemployment is caused by an industrial 
situation in which there are always more workers to 
work than there is work to do, hence there is a stag- 
gered, or part-time, employment in such a way that 
all of the potential workers are never wholly engaged 
at one time. They may be termed casual workers. 


A\n Analysis, for the Textile Man, 


of Unemployment Insurance 






In addition to this type, there is also a group of 
people who have never worked and never expect to 
work. In this group it has been estimated there are 
constantly between 1,500,000 and 2,500,000. 

In working out any form of general unemploy- 


ment insurance these classes must be considered. To 
the casual observer who is inclined to act from emo- 
tional urge rather than scientific understanding, the 
formulation of a policy to cope with the situation 
may appear expedient, simple and remedial, but when 
these various groups are studied further, breaking 
each one down into its component elements, a baffling 
maze of entanglements might appear. 

We shall now proceed to the second step in con- 
sidering this projected form of recovery and reform. 
It is a fact of insurance economics that that which 
is insured should be insurable; that is, in terms of 
insurance language, that which is insured should be 
capable of actuarial measurement. Life, fire, acci- 
dent, burglary and other forms of insurance are 
made available by the fact that the relative frequency 
and amount can be measured, and controlled. 


Unemployment is Not Insurable 


The hazards of unemployment do not lend them- 
selves to such principles; they cannot he measured 
or controlled, and lend themselves to no actuarial 
computation. If this sounds too general, it can be 
verified by the studies and reports made by the at- 
tempted unemployment insurance policies of some 
foreign countries, particularly England and Ger- 
many. 

The experiment is prodigious in its economic ap- 
plication when we read in the current daily news, 
that at present there are 20 million people out of em- 
ployment or dependent and the number will be in- 
creased in February 1935. It is true that any form 
of insurance adopted at the present time would hard- 
ly be applicable for more than a year after it is 
promulgated, and that conditions might be vastly 
changed by that time. They might be improved or 
they might be worse, and granted, for the sake of 
argument, that within twelve months’ period from 
now general unemployment would present a much 
less formidable picture in setting up a national sys- 
tem, the worst possible that can happen under such 
an act must be anticipated. 

With Federal finances so out of balance, with 
the possibilities of inflation, there is also a heavy 
taxation program staring American people in the 
face, unless some retrenchment is effected. It, there- 
fore, seems like a Utopian dream of some foolish 
idealist to further hazard the economic life of the 
nation by attempting to throw a blanket of charity 
and protection with an insurance program over this 
group of people, who are deserving and yet whose 
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protection in this manner would perhaps cause dis- 
aster to the other hundred millions of people in our 
national life and cause a greater economic debacle 
than now exists. 

There is also implied in this measure a great so- 
cial experiment. America has been noted and rec- 
ognized as the home of the pioneer, the home of 
daring spirits, of brave souls. There has always 
been a policy in our national life that the people 
should support the government and an aversion to 
the principle that the government should support the 
people. 

During the last few years there has been a seem- 
ing decay in the pioneering spirit of America on the 
part of both great and small. In looking out for 
ourselves we have ceased looking for those places 
in life that demand qualities that made this country 
great. We have been looking for sheltered, seques- 
tered, protected service and rewards. 


In making that statement, I realize that it is con- 
demning the national life and thought of America 
which was made by the people who comprised that 
life and thought; it was not made in Washington, as 
a great many of our people would have you think. 
Washington is but the mouth-piece of the national 
body. We are moving away from those characteris- 
tics that have made us a great nation, into charac- 
teristics that have produced the downfall of other 
nations. This national mind has not been an acci- 
dent. It has developed from causes, and those causes 
have been of our own making, so instead of yielding 
further to the influences that have brought this na- 
tional mind into existence, it seems to me that we 
should remove the influences that have produced the 
mind so that America’s pioneering, daring spirit 
shall dominate. 

Perhaps industry or business in general, in its 
eagerness to attain and acquire, has overlooked some 
of its social responsibility. I think it can be said 
that it has. I think it can also be said truthfully 
that in most cases it has done so ignorantly. 

A nation-wide unemployment insurance plan 
seems unwise. To start some measures into operation 
which will eventually eradicate, or practically eradi- 
cate the ravages of this social monster seems reason- 
able and fair, and I am of the opinion that the great 
national mind of America is willing to-assist in its 
inauguration. 

Unemployment can be classified into three groups. 
Largely for the benefit of projecting this idea I have 
in mind: 

Ist: A general unemployment that naturally and nor- 
mally exists at all times by reason of which many people 
are constantly the wards of the state, or the county or the 
sity. 

7 pore Seasonal unemployment by which the people are 
unemployed not through any fault of their own but through 
the policy of the employer, or nature of business. 

3rd: Depressional unemployment, such as we are having 
now, which is largely the result of great economic forces 
over which no group of people or even the national govern- 
ment seems to have control. 

It would seem reasonable that the first form of 
unemployment should be cared for by the state, or 
the county, or municipality, or by private funds or 
by some local means aside from the political inter- 
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vention of selfish interests. It would seem also that 
depressional unemployment is so uncontrollable, so 
immeasurable, that any attempt to protect this group 
by a national system would produce national eco- 
nomic chaos. It should perhaps be handled as an 
emergency condition through some form of public 
works, or national projects, similar to that which is 
being inaugurated and carried on at the present time. 
That form of seasonal or technological unemploy- 
ment, for which industry and business in a large 
measure seem to bear a very direct connection, can 
be experimented with and can be used as an enter- 
ing wedge in this great social experiment now hang- 
ing over our national laboratory. 

In dealing with this phase of unemployment it 
would seem advisable not to set up funds, either na- 
tional or within the state, to be known as unemploy- 
ment insurance, but that they should be set up as 
unemployment reserves for a specific industry, or a 
group of industries, according as the expediency and 
demands are made. 

In setting up unemployment reserves, the Wiscon- 
sin plan naturally presents itself. It has been briefed 
by Mr. Samuel W. Reyburn of the Retail Merchants 
Committee and is as follows: 


The Wisconsin Law 


OPERATION 
A. Employers Obligations 
All employers who have given work to at least ten persons 
for at least 18 weeks in the preceding year are compelled to con- 
tribute, excluding those who employ: 
1. Domestics. 
2. Farm laborers. 
3. Teachers. 
4. Employees of Railroads in Interstate Commerce. 
1. PAYMENTS 
(a) During the first two years contributions shall be 2 per 
cent of the payroll of those receiving less than $1500 
a year. 
(b) Thereafter: 
(1) When reserve is less than $55 per employee, 2 per 
cent of payroll. 
(2) When reserve is $55 to $75 per employee, 1 per cent 
of payroll. 
(3) When reserve is $75 or more per employee, contribu- 
tions cease. 
(4) Payments in excess of requirements may be added 
to the reserve. 
(NOTE: A statement by the Commission that the 
rates are tentative seems to indicate that they will 
have to be increased.) 


2. LIABILITY 

The right of the worker to compensation is limited to the 
funds in the individual plant reserves. When they are exhausted 
his right to further compensation is gone. If the employer retires 
or abandons the compulsory for an approved voluntary system, the 
fund established is withheld to pay benefits accruing within a 6 
month period. Any balance then reverts to the employer or his 
assigns. The employer is not liable for benefit claims until one 
year's contributions have been made. 

Contributions to the fund are to be deducted in computing 
income taxes. 

B. Employees Eligibility 

1. QUALIFYING CONDITIONS 

(a) Must be a resident of the state, or if a non-resident must 
be employed within the state for 40 weeks in the preceding two year 
period, 

(b) If a resident of the state, the statute reads: ‘‘but no liabili- 
ty for the payment of benefits to an employee shall accrue unless 
the employee has been employed more than two weeks by the par- 
ticular employer within such preceding year, or, in the case of an 
employee employed on fixed monthly salary, unless the employee 
has been employed more than one month by the particular employer 
within such a preceding year.’’ Weeks refers to the 52 weeks pre- 
ceding the date on which such employee last performed services 
for such employer. 

(c) Must have earned less than $1500 during the year pre- 
ceding unemployment. 

(d) Must not have lost employment by misconduct. 

(e) Those temporarily employed (within a 5 months period) 
who are ordinarily engaged in self-employment. 

(f) Employees who have been students during the preceding 
school year and are employed only during summer vacation, are 
disqualified. 

(g) Must not leave employment voluntarily. 

(h) Employment such as is contemplated to be covered by the 
statute does not include: ‘‘Employment of a person who is unable 
or unwilling to work normal full time and who, before accepting a 
part-time job, has registered at his district public employment office 
as a ‘part-time worker’, in such written form as the commission may 
prescribe; provided, however, that for the purposes of this chapter 
no person shall be treated as a ‘part time worker’ who customarily 
works half or more than half the full time hours per week which 
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prevail in such establishment for full-time employees.°’ The fore- 
going classifications are largely quoted direct from the statute and 
it is evident that many do not clearly express their intent. Ac- 
cording to a bulletin of the Industrial Commission the ‘‘part-time 
worker’’ excluded from the operation of the act includes: 

(1) Extra employees employed for * * * an extraordinary 
occasion which is intrinsically of less than one week’s duration, 
such as * * * annual or semi-annual or special sales in stores. 

(2) Those employed during the Christmas rush period, for this 
purpose extending from Dec. 1 to Dec. 24, inclusive. 

The exclusion applies even though during these periods they are 
employed on a full time basis. 

2. DISQUALIFYING CONDITIONS AFTER UNEMPLOYMENT 

(a) Payment of benefits will cease: 

(1) During any period in which he is out of work be- 
cause of trade dispute in active progress. 

(2) For any period during which he is unemployed be- 
cause of an act of God, fire, or other catastrophe or 
an act of civil or military authority directly affect- 
ing his place of employment. 

(3) While he fails to register at any free employment 
office available at which he is instructed to regis- 
ter by the employer. 

(4) When he fails to report as frequently as required to 
his employer, but not more often than once each 


week. 

(5) ‘*When the person involved finds work precisely in 
line with his usual employment or other work for 
which he is ‘reasonably fitted’ ’’, Refusal ‘‘without 


good cause’’ under such circumstances is automatic 
disqualification, 

C. Computation of Benefits 

Benefits are payable after a waiting period of two weeks. 

1. ‘*TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT’’ (Where no wage is being re- 

ceived) 

(a) 50 per cent of full time wage with a $10 maximum and a 
$5 minimum. 

(b) Total receivable is in ratio of one week of unemployment 
benefit to 4 weeks of employment. No person to get more than 10 
weeks benefit payments in any one calendar year. 

(c) Where the employee has worked for more than one em- 
ployer during the qualifying period of employment he is entitled 
to receive benefits from his previous employers in inverse order to 
the extent of benefits permitted. 

2. PARTIAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

Beneficiary to be paid the difference between the actual wage 
received and the benefits due had the partial employee been totally 
unemployed; if the wage is the smaller sum. 

3. AGAINST A DEPLETED RESERVE 

When the reserve falls below $50 per employee, the maximum 
benefit of $10 is reduced to $9 and for each $5 impairment of the 
reserve thereafter, the maximum is reduced an additional $1. 

D. Violations 

For specific violations concerned with falsifications and eva- 
sions, similar penalties are imposed on both employers and em- 
ployees. The penalty is a $25 to $100 fine or maximum imprison- 
ment of 30 days or both. Employers contributions in arrears are 
charged a penalty interest at the rate of 12% a year. 

E. Investment of Funds 

The funds contributed are sent through the Commission and 
State Treasurer to the State Annuity Board for investment in Fed- 
eral bonds or the bonds of political divisions within the state. 

F. Alternative Voluntary Plans 

The compulsory law permits the employer to establish a 
voluntary system on approval by the Commission. Such system 
must be at least equal to the provisions of the present law. The 
Wisconsin Retail Dry Goods Association has already adopted a volun- 
tary plan called: ‘‘Wisconsin Retail Store Unemployment Benefit 
Reserve Plan’’ which has been approved by the State Industrial 
Commission. 


The Wisconsin plan as indicated above is not 
given as a pattern, nor is it recommended. It is 
merely presented to stimulate thinking and sugges- 
tion on the part of those who are interested in this 
phase of possible Congressional action and all pos- 
sible state action. There are many questions that 
present themselves in the study of the above, par- 
ticularly with reference to the source of contribu- 
tions, for example: 

1. Shall contributions be made by employers ex- 
clusively, or by employers and employees in equal 
or unequal ratios? 

2. Shall the contributions from employees be 
compulsory or voluntary? Shall they pay flat rates 
of flat percentages of wages? 

3. Shall contributions be pooled in a national 
fund or in state funds, or in specific industries, or 
shall the fund be kept in individual plant reserves? 

4. To whom shall the benefits be applicable? 

5. What shall be the waiting time? 

6. How long shall benefits continue? 

And so the questions might run on in a long line. 

It is indeed difficult to go very much into detail 
on the many ramifications of this subject. This 
treatise, however, is not one of specifications but 
one of generalizations, so that it may stimulate the 
thinking of the industry along constructive lines. 

There are so many ways to think about this sub- 
ject. Sam A. Lewisohn in the March issue of “Re- 
view of Reviews,” outlines our objectives as follows: 
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‘‘To take care of fair-weather unemployment by: 

(a) Supplementing the wages of unemployed workers in sea- 
sonal industries by providing them with funds during the weeks or 
months that they are unemployed in each year, and thus giving them a 
more adequate yearly earning power; (b) Furnishing assistance to 
workers unemployed during good times because of the lag between 
the larger production caused by our rapid mechanization and the 
finding of new markets for this larger production, or to those un- 
employed sporadically in the casual labor trades, such as longshore- 
men; or 

‘‘Our objective may be to stimulate backward employers by fur- 
nishing them with incentives to regularize their seasonal industries, 
or by furnishing them with incentives to stabilize their industries 
generally by making it unprofitable for them to take on or throw 
out men too rapidly, thus minimizing the amount of so-called tech- 
nological unemployment; or 

‘‘Our objective may be to take care of hard-times unemployment 
by building up reserves of a substantial volume to provide funds 
for supporting workers during long periods of business depression— 
that is, to alleviate so-called cyclical unemployment.’’ 


That seems to me to be the first thing that should 
be decided upon if and when a form of unemploy- 
ment insurance is decided necessary and expedient. 
After a decision has been made in terms of the ob- 
jectives indicated above then the principles which 
should be included in any system should be studied. 
In order that my own theoretical mind may not make 
random suggestions, I am quoting below the sound 
principles promulgated by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at their recent meeting that should 
be included in any unemployment compensation to 
involuntary unemployed persons who are able and 
willing to work: 


1. The insurance or reserve plan should be entirely separated from 
the relief which must be provided by society to those not 
eligible or no longer eligible for benefit payments from the in- 
surance or reserve fund. 

2. The plan should be contributory—employers and insured em- 
ployes, at least, sharing the cost. 

3. Expenditures of the fund must never exceed its income from 
current contributions or accumulated reserves. 

4. The administration of the fund must be in the hands of a 
small, non-political body, which should be given power tem- 
porarily to reduce amount and duration of benefits to keep the 
funds solvent. 

5. All workers in both public and private employment, regardless 
of their occupations or the number of fellow-workers employed 
by the same employer, earning at the rate of less than a cer- 
tain amount per year should be included. 

6. Unemployment insurance or reserves legislation should be so 
framed as not to increase employment by permitting normally 
seasonal and casual workers to receive benefit payments on the 
same basis as other workers; decreasing the mobility of labor 
either as to location or type of employment; increasing or con- 
tinuing the maldistribution of industries; making it possible for 
employers to throw the cost of maintaining labor reserves on 
the fund; subsidizing chronic unemployment. 

Benefit payments must not be so high as to decrease the 

incentive to work. 

8. Applicants for benefit payments must be able to show that 
they are genuinely seeking work and must report regularly to 
the fund's administrative offices. 

9. To prevent fraud, all persons for whom contributions are made 
should be registered and fingerprinted. 

10. Duration of payments to the individual should be directly re- 
lated to the number of weeks of previous employment. 

11. Payment should not be made to those who are on strike. 

12. Provision should be made for adequate safeguarding and in- 
vestment of accumulated funds, 

13. The scheme should not simply be a system under which suc- 
cessful industry and steady workers would pay for unsuccessful 
industries and irregular workers. 

14. Workers discharged for cause should not be treated on the 
same footing as those who lose their jobs through no fault of 
their own. 

15. All regular employees connected with the administration of un- 
employment insurance should be placed under Civil Service. 


co | 


In conclusion it should not be necessary to call 
attention to those interested in industrial progress 
to fully appreciate that industry, agriculture and 
labor are all equally interested in this subject, and 
that any system devised that is of distinct advantage 
to one group to the detriment of the other will be 
disastrous, that payments to unemployed cannot be 
drawn out of thin air. They must be assessed in the 
form of taxation, in the form of overhead, in the 
form of a contribution by employees, or by all three 
factors combined, which in the final analysis is an 
added cost to be passed on to the ultimate consumer, 
and every one who thinks knows that the price struc- 
ture and the ability to buy have definite coordina- 
tions. 

This momentous question supercedes all other po- 
litical and social questions in our national mind to- 
day, because of its revolutionary possibility in the 
economic and social structure of America. 
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Reported for COTTON by J. O. Thomas 


Z NHE Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division 
of the Southern Textile Association, with a rec- 
ord crowd in attendance, met at the beautiful 

Country Club Inn, Danville, Virginia, on Saturday, 

December 1, listened to a challenging address on 

“Some Responsibilities of Management’, by Robert R. 

West, president of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 

Mills, discussed technica! questions on carding, spin- 


ning, weaving and shop, elected new officers for the. 


coming year, and decided on Gibsonville, N. C., as the 
next meeting place. 

Mr. West’s address, which is reproduced on page 
39 of this issue of COTTON, was the highlight of the 
meeting, as interesting and enjoyable as were the oth- 
er features. His simple, straightforward and com- 
monsense manner of handling an important subject 
won the attention and admiration of those who heard 
him. Mr. West was introduced by H. H. Willis, of 
Clemson College, S. C. 

The meeting was presided over by S. T. Anderson, 
of Draper, N. C., president of the division. H. W. 
C., gave the invocation, following the opening of the 
meeting. A. A. Booth, secretary of the Danville 
Chamber of Commerce, delivered the address of wel- 
come; Culver Batson, of Lynchburg, Va., president of 
the Southern Textile Association, made the response. 


Just before the adjournment of the meeting a short 
business session was held. A nominating committee, 
with Culver Batson as chairman, presented the follow- 
ing names as nominees for officers of the division, all 
of whom were elected: James A. Bangle, Greensboro, 
N. C., president; L. J. Rushworth, Danville, Va., vice- 
president; J. O. Thomas, Spray, N. C., secretary; and 
W. J. Jennings, Gibsonville, N. C., and H. L. Dillon, 
Newton, N. C., members of the executive committee. 


A luncheon was given following adjournment of 
the business meeting. During the luncheon period H. 
W. Owen entertained the group with a number of 
funny stories and a humorous reading. 


Carding Discussion 


L. V. Andrews, superintendent, Martinsville Cot- 
ton Mills, Martinsville, Va., led the carding and spin- 
ning discussion. The first question asked was: “What 
is your opinion of the spinning quality of cotton now 
in use? Is it average or better than average?” 

W. J. Jennings, Minneola Mills, Gibsonville, N. C., 
thought that for some time he had been getting better 
running cotton in his plant. It was also the opinion 
of S. T. Anderson that the cotton used in his mills was 
above the average in breaking strength and in running 
qualities. Mr. Andrews concurred in this opinion. 





Danville Meeting Hears Robert West 
and Discusses Mill Problems 


The next question put forth by the leader was: 
“What per cent of motes should lappers take from 1- 
inch Strict Middling cotton, when using vertical open- 
ers or some other good cleaning equipment in the 
opening room?” H.L. Dillon, of Newton, N. C., stated 
that he uses one-process picker with one Kirschner and 
two-blade beaters and takes out 1.26 per cent motes. 
Back of the process, he explained, were Saco-Lowell 
vertical openers. 

E. M. Holt, Erwin Cotton Mills, Cooleemee, N. C., 
said that he takes out two per cent, but felt that it 
would be better to take out 1.5 per cent. “Damage is 
done,” he said, “by trying to do too much cleaning in 
the lapper room.” He was asked by H. L. Dillon about 
the speed he ran his machines. He replied that his 
speed was 1,400 r.p.m. for the Kirschner beater. Some- 
one asked Mr. Holt how long it took in his plant to 
run a lap, his reply being 6% minutes. 


“What is your system of cleaning and stripping in 


S. T. ANDERSON, of Caro- 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills 





Co., Retiring Chairman of 
the Northern N. C.-Va. di 
vision a a tue 


card rooms, including drawing and fly frames?” was 
the third question put to the group by Mr. Andrews. 
Before this discussion began Mr. Dillon asked that 
those answering the question state whether or not 
they use oil on the stock. There being no immediate 
response to this question, the leader asked this ques- 
tion: “How many times on an 8-hour shift should 
cards be brushed, one, two or three?” Mr. Dillon 
stated that his cards were cleaned two or three times 
on each shift. He uses %-inch staple and oiled stock. 

Both Mr. Holt and Mr. Jennings clean their cards 
four times in 16 hours; Mr. Andrews five times and 
another member three. It was agreed that the num 
ber of cleanings required depends largely on the card 
clothing. Worn clothing requires more cleaning for 
good work. 

Mr. Andrews then asked about cleaning drawing 
frames. Mr. Anderson brought up the matter of get- 
ting the little black slugs out of roving. He takes the 
flyers out of the frame and blows inside of flyer out 
clean. In reply to a question, he stated that he used 
a bobbin-cleaning machine. 

A member stated that his mill did all its cleaning 
in the card room on the doff and had found this meth- 
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od to be a great deal of help. 

“How many here oil bolsters on their roving 
frames?” asked Mr. Dillon. A majority of the mem- 
bers held up their hands, signifying that they used 
oil. Mr. Dillon stated that his mill does not use oil, 
and said that the bolsters were in good shape. He 
does oil his bobbin gears, however. 

“What is best doffer speed to get best carding and 
least amount of neps in the stock?” was the fourth and 
last question on carding. Mr. Dillon expressed the 
opinion that a great deal depends on the stock used, 
condition of card clothing, and so forth. R. M. Bar- 
ham, of Leaksville, N. C., added that he runs 9 to 1014 
r.p.m. per minute doffer speed, de- 
pending on the class of cotton in 
process. Mr. Dillon said he ran 
from 8 to 14, depending on the cot- 
ton and class of goods for which 
yarn was to be used. On knitting 
yarns, which must have elasticity 
and pliability, he runs 8. On 
coarser yarns for napped goods he 
runs 13, using 7%-inch staple Strict 
Middling. Mr. Anderson was of 
the opinion that too many neps are 
left in the stock where the speed is 
too high or too low. He thought 
that there was a happy medium where best results 
can be obtained. 

Mr. Andrews continued the discussion of this ques- 
tion with the suggestion that more of the members 
should take the cotton now being used and make some 
careful experiments to determine the best speeds. 

J. G. Hall, of the Riverside Mill, Danville, Va., 
using l-inch staple on 19s and 23s yarn gets best re- 
sults running at a speed of 8; Mr. Barham, about 9 
and 10, stating that he gets better results with slower 
doffer speeds. Mr. Andrews said that other things, 
such as adjustment of slats and screens and proper 
stripping, were important factors in this connection. 
“Our screens are swept out once a day,” he added. 

A member suggested that if the cleaning system 
curls the cotton it is almost impossible to get the neps 
out. Mr. Dillon stated that cotton should not be al- 
lowed to remain too long in beater as this would cause 
curls. He also stated that the air current should be 
just right. 


L. V. Andrews 


Spinning Discussion 


Mr. Andrews: “What is cause of work starting up 
bad on Monday mornings when using cork rollers? 
What have you done to overcome this trouble?” 

Mr. Jennings said that his mill had 25,000 cork 
rollers. He had observed that when the rollers are 
cold they make a bad start, but when warm they start 
out fine. The room temperature should not be less 
than 60 degrees for best starting results, he said. 

Mr. Ward, of the Highland Cotton Mills, High 
Point, N. C., asked this question: “Do you keep your 
room warm over week-ends?” The reply from Mr. 
Jennings was “Yes”. Mr. Ward stated that he was 
connected with three plants. One plant was not kept 
heated and the cork rollers cause a great deal of trou- 
ble; the other two plants are properly heated and no 
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trouble is experienced. He had observed that the cork 
rolls get “sticky” on cold days. Mr. Hall starts with 
a temperature of 65 degrees and has no trouble with 
his rollers. 

In reply to the question “How fine numbers is it 
practical to spin when using cork rollers?” Mr. Ward 
had used them on 40s; Mr. Barham on 8s and 10s. H. 
H. Willis, of Clemson College, had experimented on 
120s and had been successful on 50s and 60s. 

“What system of cleaning in spinning rooms is 
best? Do you have cleaners or do you have spinners 
spin and clean their own sides? What is a good sys- 
tem to use to eliminate slubs?” was the next question. 
Mr. Jennings informed the group 
that his spinners do their own 
cleaning. At the request of the 
leader, 14 members indicated that 
their spinners do the cleaning; 2 
members had special cleaners. 

The only definite answer to the 
question “What is the average 
number of warper stops you have 
on 21,000-yard beams?” was given 
by Mr. Anderson, who said that he 
had 20 to 25 stops on 22s yarn, 
using high speed warpers. 

“What gauge do you use in set- 
ting winder or spooler guides on 22s yarn, other num- 
bers, and how often do you check the settings,” was an- 
other question. Mr. Dillon said he used 10 gauge on 22s. 

“What is your method for checking up on bad work 
from winders, spoolers and warpers?’’ was the last 
spinning question brought up for discussion. Mr. 
Barham uses little stickers with identification symbols 
to represent certain operatives among the cone wind- 
ers. When defects are found the foreman or some 
other person designated for the purpose takes the work 
back to the operative responsible for the bad work. 
Mr. Anderson stated that his mill uses board on which 
names of workers are posted and a bad work is shown 
opposite name of person responsible. No other person 
present at the meeting seemed to be using stickers for 
identification purposes in this connection. 


J. O. Thomas 


Weaving Discussion 


D. F. Short, Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Lynchburg, Va., led the weaving discussion. It seemed, 
however, that comparatively few weave room men 
were present. 

“In damp weather does Jacquard harness twist up 
more when varnished all over or when not varnished 
except at the comber board and glass rod?” was the 
first weaving question asked. 

Ralph L. Ellis, of Draper, N. C., stated that his 
experience showed unvarnished harness contracted 
about 90 per cent more than the varnished. 

The next question asked was: “Are humidifiers de- 
sirable around Jacquard looms? If so, what type is 
better? What is the best relative humidity for cotton 
and for rayon?” Mr. Ellis answered that humidifiers 
were necessary—that he could not get along without 
them. A member who weaves outing, using 26s warp 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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Mr. Blake Reviews Some of the Recent 
Developments in Textile Machinery 


By E. E. Blake 


Chief Engineer, Saco-Lowell Shops 


b brong discussion is of interest as refuting the fre- 
quent charge that technological development in 
textile machinery is lagging; and as presenting a 
review of the developments which have been intro- 
duced by one of the larger textile machinery con- 
cerns during the past few years. Mr. Blake natural- 
ly refers to those improvements developed by his 
own company, but as such, they indicate the gen- 
eral trend , 


of failing to keep pace with general tech- 

nological developments. Possibly the criti- 

cism is well founded; but from my acquaint- 
ance with mill problems I cannot help suspect that 
such statements are the ill considered expressions 
of persons ignorant of the fact that we are dealing 
with a vegetable fiber which is extremely delicate; 
inconsistent and highly sensitive to innumerable va- 
riations in natural conditions. 


You are well aware of the problems which must 
be overcome in transforming a heterogeneous mass 
of cotton into a uniform finished product. Because 
of this inherent inconsistency of our raw material, 
and the great number of factors influencing its be- 
havior throughout every manufacturing operation, it 
is practically impossible to bring all conditions under 
sufficiently definite control as to accurately predict 
results. On the other hand, when our friends in the 
metal working industries, for instance, decide to al- 
ter the nature of their finished product they very 
readily change their chemical formulae, shape new 
patterns, re-tool their machinery, etc., going through 
a definite number of steps, setting conditions, every 
one of which is not only controllable, but can be ac- 
curately determined in advance. Furthermore, the 
possibility of controlling any given combination of 
conditions produces reasonably constant results. 


The inherent character of our raw material limits 
the scope of a strictly scientific approach, and of 
necessity in the solution of many of our manufactur- 
ing problems, we have been forced to resort to the 
method of trial and error. However, we are gradual- 
ly bringing under control more and more of the 
governing factors, and I confidently expect that in 
the near future, we will be much less at the mercy 
of the unpredictable interplay of cause and effect in 
cotton manufacturing processes than we have been 
in the past. 

It is apparent to any one with textile mill ex- 
perience that our manufacturing problems differ 
widely from those of the industries whose technologi- 
cal improvements have been most rapid in recent 
years. However, in spite of the natural obstacles to 
our rapid technological development, we in the tex- 
tile machinery business, by no means have been 
willing to accept what we have as the ultimate, and 
have been patiently exploring the possibilities for 


N° infrequently the textile industry is accused 


From an address by Mr. Blake before the New England Tex- 
tile Club. 





improved equipment. Asa result you have witnessed 
in the past dozen years a broader advance in mechan- 
ical efficiency than, I venture to say, occurred in the 
preceding half century. 


Long Draft Spinning 


The outstanding feature of this period of prog- 
ress has been the development of long draft spinning, 
which in itself was of immediate and substantial 
benefit to our industry, and in addition where long 
draft is fundamentally a better drafting, it has 
opened the way for major improvements in other de- 
partments. 

While early experience with this system clearly 
indicated the importance of providing the spinning 
frame with a thoroughly prepared and uniform rov- 
ing, the fact that better drafting was accomplished 
by a superior control of the fibers opened the way 
for a simplification of preceding processes. 

Our development program has been based upon 
two ideas—first, refinements of preparatory equip- 
ment and processes, to assure thorough cleaning and 
blending, and, second, to produce equipment which 
would reduce the number of operations required for 
the production of satisfactory fine roving. 

At times we have found it necessary to deviate 
from what would seem a strictly logical sequence of 
developments, because of the fact that our survival 
as a business organization requires that we give 
first consideration to those improvements which ap- 
pear to offer the greatest immediate advantages to 
our customers, and consequently are the most readily 
salable. 

Nevertheless in looking back over the results of 
our research and development work of the past few 
years, one may see clearly how closely we have foi- 
lowed the principles of this major program. 

As it became apparent that our faith in the vir- 
tues of long draft spinning was being vindicated by 
general adoption of the system as standard practice, 
we immediately set to work on our broad develop- 
ment program. 


F-7 Feeder 


For some time we had been only partially satis- 
fied with the bale breaker as a means of opening and 
blending, principally because it lacked adequate hop- 
per capacity to accomplish a good mix and also be- 
cause it made the blending completely dependent on 
the judgment and attention of the operator. Built 
essentially for large production, and coarse openings, 
it left much to be desired in the preparation of the 
stock particularly in the past few years when the 
cotton crop has shown such a wide variation in 
staple. 

The F-7 feeder was designed to replace the bale 
breaker. It provides the additional blending so es- 
sential to the proper preparation of the cotton, par- 
ticularly since it has become difficult to obtain cotton 
of a reasonably uniform staple. In addition it ac- 
complishes a good degree of cleaning. The improve- 
ment brought about in this first preparatory process 
is reflected in the brightness of the cotton, in better 
running work throughout the mill, and even shows 
up in the greater uniformity of the finished yarn. The 
outstanding features of the machine itself are a 
semi-automatic feeding arrangement which practical- 
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ly overcomes the possibility of errors on the part 
of the operator affecting the efficiency of the blend- 
ing, and effective grid cleaning section under the 
doffer, and adequate provision for dust removal. 


These feeders may be employed in a variety of 
ways to meet particular mill requirements, and in 
many instances are being used to obtain a controlled 
mix from 50 to 100 bales. 


Air Filter 


The advantages of controlled humidity in the 
picker room have long been recognized, but have 
been impossible of attainment so long as the picker 
fans exhausted to a dust cellar. With the develop- 
ment of a simple, large capacity filter it is now en- 
tirely feasible to recirculate the picker room air and 
economically maintain relatively stable atmospheric 
conditions. Here again, by bringing another bother- 
some variable under control, better running work is 
made possible in all subsequent processing. Inci- 
dentally, the use of filters effects an immediate and 
substantial saving in heating costs. When it is re- 
alized that a picker room containing five one-process 
pickers has sufficient fans to exhaust 100,000 Ibs. of 
air per hour, all of which is replaced by air coming 
into the picker room from out-of-doors, it is apparent 
that in our New England climate this equipment 
would soon pay its way in lowered heating costs. 


Automatic Control Feeding System 


The net advantages of one-process picking have 
well justified its adoption in the majority of mills. 
However, until recently the use of this system has 
involved the sacrifice of some of the blending effect 
formerly obtained in two and three process picking. 
Two very recent developments make it possible to 
accomplish with the one-process system better re- 
sults in every respect than were ever obtained with 
any other system, and at the same time, all of the 
former advantages of the one-process arrangement 
are retained. The automatic control feeding system 
is a simplification of the method of feeding the 
breaker section, and was designed primarily for that 
purpose and to permit not only a more efficient use of 
the hopper feeders, but also a more effective and dif- 
ferent use of these machines. The automatic feed 
is merely a rake-type distributor, but arranged to 
actually automatically control the output of the open- 
ing room to the requirements of the picker. By main- 
taining a constant reserve supply of cotton at uni- 
form pressure immediately above the breaker feed 
apron, the feed rolls receive a mass of cotton, uni- 
form both as to rate of delivery and as to evenness 
across the width of the feed apron. 


Cleaning and Blending Reserve 


We have introduced a new reserve unit between 
the breaker and finisher sections known as the clean- 
ing and blending reserve. This unit equals the per- 
formance of the intermediate feeder in maintaining 
a constant reserve and supplying an even feed to the 
finisher. In addition, it introduces two very desir- 
able advantages: it removes a large amount of light 
seed and dirt particles which are not reached by the 
preceding cleaning processes, and it relieves the cone 
drive of all load except the evener feed rolls. 

These picker improvements are making it possible 
to limit lost laps to one in 300 or 400, to confine yard 
to yard variation to a small fraction of an ounce, and 
show a marked improvement in the cleanliness and 
brightness of the laps. 


Cards—Revolving Flat 


Since the invention and perfection of the revolv- 
ing flat card there has been practically no change 
in carding equipment or methods. Apparently the 
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very extensive research that was done on the card 
up to 25 years ago has given us a machine which very 
adequately performs the functions for which it was 
originally intended. This, together with the fact 
that carding is a relatively low cost operation, cre- 
ates a situation which has offered small inducement 
to active development work along this line. 

Probably the most obvious disadvantage of the 
revolving flat card was the necessity for frequent 
stripping. In many instances this is now overcome 
by the use of the vacuum or dustless stripper or by 
the later development of the continuous card strip- 
per. Under proper conditions this latter device will 
keep the cylinder clothing from filling up and thus 
constantly maintains carding efficiency comparable 
to that obtained immediately after hand stripping. 
Ninety per cent of the most objectionable job in the 
card room is also eliminated. Variations in carding 
efficiency due to loading of the cylinder clothing are 
effectively overcome, and up to two per cent of good 
staple fibers, which ordinarily go to card strips, are 
retained in the sliver. 


Graphic Sliver Tester 


As compared with other industries, we all have 
been severely handicapped, not only by the irregu- 
larities of the stock to be processed, but also by the 
lack of adequate instruments with which to measure 
the variations in stock, and to check up on the im- 
mediate effects of equipment changes and adjust- 
ments. For instance; in routine mill testing, sliver 
characteristics are commonly judged by the com- 
parative uniformity of yard to yard weighings, and 
the weights of twelve yard reelings have served as 
the index of roving variations. Investigations of the 
past few years have revealed that these methods of 
measurement are quite inadequate because, while 
sliver or roving shows good uniformity on the above 
basis, it may vary widely from foot to foot and even 
inch to inch. 

The development of the graphic sliver tester has 
been a great assistance in our studies of drawing 
and roving and is making it possible for operating 
executives to locate more quickly and to diagnose 
more accurately troubles resulting from improper ad- 
justments and faulty equipment. The device is an 
accurate laboratory instrument, yet it is of sufficient- 
ly rugged construction to permit of its use in the 
mill as well as in the laboratory, and its operation 
is so simple that reliable records can readily be made. 


Controlled Draft Drawing 


The graph obtained from the sliver tester is an 
accurate record of the sliver which has passed 
through the instrument, and shows all the variations 
in the thickness of the sliver. Through its use we 
have obtained a considerable fund of valuable infor- 
mation pertaining to the characteristics of different 
types of sliver. The graph of a card sliver usually 
shows quite even inch for inch, but inspection of the 
curve for several yards of sliver reveals a long up 
and down swing indicating yard to yard variations. 
First process drawing sliver usually is more uneven 
inch to inch than card sliver, but more uniform yard 
to yard. Second process drawing sliver is still more 
uneven inch to inch, but slightly better yard to yard. 

Factual information of this type caused us to 
doubt the efficacy of our drawing equipment, and 
naturally prompted us to question the necessity, or 
even the desirability, of more than one drawing pro- 
cess. Everyone recognized the advantage of the 
doublings, but apparently these advantages were off- 
set to a substantial extent by detrimental effects in- 
herent in the drawing operations. 

After extensive experiments we felt we had laid 
our finger on the faults in the conventional frames 
and processes which were principally responsible for 
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the excessive increase in inch to inch variations, and 
we also had information which would permit us to 
design new drawing equipment capable of producing 
the yard to yard evenness then obtained, and yet not 
sacrifice nearly so much of the inch to inch even- 
ness of the card sliver. Out of these ideas we evolved 
the controlled draft drawing process. Primarily it 
accomplishes the desired results by: 

1—Reducing the number of thick and thin places 
occasioned by the frequent stopping and starting of 
the frame; 2—practical elimination of piecings; 3— 
handling the sliver in such a manner as to practical- 
ly eliminate stretching in taking it from the cans to 
the rolls; and 4—reducing the number of operations 
and consequently the number of times the sliver is 
exposed to the possibilities of uncontrolled stretch- 
ing. 

This drawing system employs a sliver lap ma- 
chine which forms a lap of 16 continuous slivers, 
and a five roll drafting mechanism which drafts from 
the lap. 

That it is successfully accomplishing the purpose 
for which it was designed is clearly indicated by the 
improved inch to inch measurements shown by the 
sliver tester. Still more significant proof of its per- 
formance is found in the better running roving and 
spinning, and stronger and more uniform yarns. 

Intentionally I have not attempted to point out the 
features and direct consequences of long draft spin- 
ning, because I think it is a safe assumption that 
every one is thoroughly acquainted with this develop- 
ment either through intimate experience, or from 
the extensive discussions of the system in the trade 
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literature. 

In the foregoing I have tried to give you the 
salient features of the major developments which 
have resulted from our research and experimental 
work of recent years. Each of these, in our opinion, 
has contributed to the production of a substantially 
better drawing sliver and this in turn opened the 
way for a development we have all hoped for for 
years—the production of fine roving from drawing 
sliver in a single operation. There is no department 
of a cotton mill where the opportunities for improve- 
ment are so obvious or extensive as in the roving 
room, so naturally we have been interested in the 
possibilities of one process roving for a long time. 

The marked improvement in method of handling 
cotton prior to and following the roving operation, 
made it more than ever the bottle neck, as it were, 
of our manufacturing processes. Therefore the sub- 
ject of long draft roving logically became our most 
important avenue of research. 

I could tell quite a story of the experiments, mis- 
taken hopes and disappointments we went through 
in finding a satisfactory principle for long roving 
drafts, and its practical application to mill require- 
ments. I take it for granted, however, that your in- 
terest is primarily in results so I will pass on to a 
description of the machine which we have recently 
introduced as a practical method of producing satis- 
factory roving in a single operation. 

(The system of controlled draft roving, then de- 
scribed extemporaneously by Mr. Blake, was de- 
scribed in detail in the October 1934 issue of COTTON. 
—Editor.) 





Discussion at Danville Meeting 
(Continued from page 48.) 


and 15's filling, said the best relative humidity for 
his work was 75 to 80. Mr. Barham, who weaves both 
cotton and rayon in same room, stated that he had 
found 80 to be the best degree of humidity for his 
work. 


Mr. Short stated that weavers should give more 
thought and study to the matter of humidity. He 
thought a great deal depends on the amount of mois- 
ture left in the yarn at the slasher. He further stated 
that his yarn had 8% to 9% per cent of moisture left 
in them. 

“What is the difference in humidity requirements 
in weave room when using potato starch or corn 
starch?” was asked by Mr. Short, the leader. Mr. 
Barham had found that corn starch required a higher 
humidity than potato starch. He uses potato starch 
mostly. 

The last weave room question asked by Mr. Short 
was: “What is considered a good life for shuttles on 
108-inch Jacquard looms and on 108-inch sheeting 
looms?” It was the consensus of opinion that a shut- 
tle should last, on the average, about one year, per- 
haps a little longer. It was also agreed upon that 
shuttles last longer on broad looms as compared with 
narrow. 

Mr. Beal, of Greensboro, N. C., brought up this 
question: “In our mill we make a heavy type of goods. 
We have trouble with the selvage rolling when goods 
are put out on the table. We do not use the tape sel- 
vage. Has anyone had this trouble, and can anybody 


give me a remedy?” The only suggestion to this ques- 
tion was that he should skip a space in the reed which 
would probably help with this problem. Mr. Barham 
avoids this trouble by using the tape selvage. 


A number of shop questions were asked, but very 
little discussion of importance developed. The first 
question asked was: “Js it desirable to put test blocks 
in the electric circuit to each loom motor and to adjust 
the loom for minimum consumption of current?’ Mr. 
Yates, of Greensboro, N. C., thought the test block a 
good thing if properly followed up. 

“Is electric welding a success in repairing broken 
machine parts?” was asked by the leader. M. W. 
Hayden, of Spray, N. C., S. G. Strader, of Draper, N. 
G., and Mr. Yates entered into this discussion. Mr. 
Yates stated that he could do electric welding for 
about one-eighth to one-tenth the cost of acetylene 
welding. He had also found electric welding satis- 
factory on most jobs if satisfactorily reinforced. It 
is impossible to weld some grades of cast iron with 
any degree of satisfaction, he stated. 

In answer to a question as to whether or not any- 
one had found it actual economy to install gear hob- 
bers for making rather than buying gears, Mr. Yates 
said that his plants save as much as 75 per cent on 
some loom gears by making them. 

“Is it economical to install steam traps on the dis- 
charge line from steam coils when the condensate is 
not returned to the boiler plant?” was asked. Mr. 
Hayden thought this unnecessary, stating that a valve 
could be used to as good advantage as the trap. Mr. 
Yates did not agree with him, stating that traps 
should be used. 
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Some Practical 
Mill Findings 


By a Superintendent 


ERE a mill superintendent turns reporter, and 
tells us of some mighty helpful things he has 
discovered and deve'oped, some of which, we hope, 
will be of help to you. Would you like to have us 
publish more brief, to-the-point reports like this? 


 gpaeabars we have had an opportunity to try out 
several ideas which have proven both interesting 
and helpful. We are describing here several of them, 
in which we believe that the readers of CoTTON will 
be interested, and giving a brief description of them. 
They are in no way related one to the other and this 
article will deal with them as separate items. The 
idea being to simply discuss each of them and their 
benefits as we have observed them. 


Softener for Warp Ends at Tying-In Machine 


We recently tried painting our warp ends with a 
new commercial softener just before beginning to tie 
the ends. This softener is just what the name im- 
plies. It is an almost colorless solution, slightly soapy 
in feel and having a very high degree of penetration. 
It is of the consistency of a very light oil and, when 
applied to the end of the sheet of warp ends on a beam, 
causes them to have almost the same flexibility of un- 
sized threads. The softener is applied with a small 
paint brush across the surface of warp ends where 
the selector and knotter of the tying-in machine travel. 
The increased softness and pliability of the yarn 
gained by the use of this softener so reduces double 
ties and mis-ties that production on the machines is 
noticeably increased. 


Figuring Time of Doff 


Recently we have had the experience of gradually 
lightening our run to such an extent as to cause a 
disparity in the amount of work done by doffers in 
spinning. In tke necessary re-arrangement of work 
some of the doffers on the coarser numbers com- 
plained that their work was being increased too much. 
We made a thorough and impartial investigation and 
found that some of the jobs were too heavy whereas 
others were not having enough work to keep them ef- 
ficiently occupied. Our first step was to determine how 
many bobbins a doffer could handle per unit of time. 
This quota had built into it an allowance for the long 
hauls to the spoolers and time for dumping yarn, se- 
curing bobbins, returning to doffing position and doing 
necessary work incident to preparing frames to be 
doffed, then piecing the ends and starting the frame 
after doffing. 

Having determined on the number of bobbins that 
could be reasonably handled, we set about to establish 
the rate at which the full bobbins would be produced. 
To do this we used the weight of yarn per full bobbin 
as a basis. After determining the average practical 





weight per bobbin we computed the yardage per bob- 
bin for each yarn number. From the ratio of deliv- 
ery at front roll and yardage per full bobbin we deter- 
mined an average standard time per doff on each 
yarn number. By dividing the job quota of bobbins 
per day per pair of doffers by the bobbins produced 
per frame, we arrived at the frame assignment for 
each pair of doffers. The accuracy of this method 
when compared to the actual elapsed time for a frame 
to fill up was greater even than could be foreseen. 

We list here several comparisons. The figures for 
the theoretical were made by one man, the timing of 
doffs by another. Neither knew what results the other 
fellow had gotten until the timing and checking was 
completed. We then compared notes with the follow- 
ing as an illustration of the results: 


Yarn Theoretical Actual Elapsed 

No. Time per Doff Time per Doff 
| | 

13s 2 Hr: 22 Min 2 Hr: 20 Min 

20s 3 Hr: 42 Min 3 Hr: 32 Min 

23s 4 Hr: 27 Min 4 Hr: 30 Min 


With the foregoing in mind, we started a similar 
study of the job of filling batteries in the weave room. 
Having determined both quill weights and yardage 
from the study in spinning, we set about to determine 
a satisfactory rate of work for the hand. The next 
step was to get a theoretical rate of quill consumption 
at the loom. This we did, using yards per quill and 
yards per minute consumed at the loom. The follow- 
ing will illustrate: 


6s filling: Fabric, coarse sheeting—reed spread 
46% inches 


Loom Speed, 174 p.p.m. 
Quill Weight, 1 oz. net average 
Quill Yardage, 315 yds. 


Speed * spread 
— yards consumption per minute 





36 
174 & 46% 
—_———— = 225 yards per minute 
36 
315 
— = 1.40 minutes theoretical time per quill at 
225 loom 
1.33 actual elapsed time at loom 


.07 or 514% difference between theoret- 
ical and actual. 


Having already determined the battery hands’ rate 
of work we have a good basis for estimating the job 
in number of looms to be tended. 


An Important "Little Thing" 


Another small detail which is important to a bat- 
tery hand is the way that the three wire rings at the 
butt of the quill are cut. If the ends of these rings 
are blunt, the thread of the pig tail on the bottom 
of the quill will hang often and cause a person to drop 
a quill while in the act of pulling off this tail. When 
they have a bevel or tapered cut the thread slides over 
them and reduces the tendency to snatch a quill from 
the hand of the operator while pulling off. 
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Institute Meeting 


Sloan Head Month’s Events 






and Resignation of 


Sirrine clearly discusses divided-labor--the stretch-out; Bailey speaks 


on imports and exports; Gossett reports for plant extension committee 


/ HE annual meeting of The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
| tute in New York on December 5; the subse- 
quent resignation as president of that body by 

George A. Sloan; the activities of the Textile Work 

Assignments Boards appointed following the Winant 

board report—these constituted the major develop- 

ments of importarce in the industry in December. 

At the Institute meeting, study of the major topics 
of industrial self-regulation by industry, as covered 
in the annual report of Mr. Sloan; import and export 
problems of the industry, discussed as last year by 
Harry L. Bailey; a clear interpretation of the so-called 
“stretch-out” by J. E. Sirrine, of Greenville, S. C.; 
and a strong statement from B. B. Gossett, chairman 
of the plant extension sub-committee of the code au- 
thority, discussing the matter of production control 
and limitation of productive equipment, featured the 
meeting. 

Mr. Sloan reviewed the activities of the industry, 
the Institute, and the Code Authority during the year. 
He reported the addition of 158 mills, with 4,969,137 
spindles, to the membership of the Institute, bringing 
the spindles in the organization to 25,234,000, the 
highest since the organization was 
formed in 1926. He cited the con- 
ditions of over-production in the 
industry prior to the code, which 
unbalanced condition of capacity, 
he said, produced a net loss for the 
industry of $75,000,000 for the 
years 1926-1931 inclusive; whereas 
he felt that, under code conditions, 
the study being made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission would for 
1933 and the first half of 1934, 
show a profit for the industry as a 
whole. He forcefully expressed the 
need for machine-hour limitations 
in the industry, declaring their re- 
moval would be a return to “dog eat dog” conditions, 
with “an unstable market, violent fluctuations, hectic 
activity, prolonged shutdowns.” 

While sympathetic with the underlying purpose 
of the processing tax, Mr. Sloan showed how it has 
thrown the price of cotton goods out of line with 
commodities generally, and is diverting consumption 
to other products without compensatory taxes. He 
referred to the “attempt last September to close 
down the whole industry by strike” as a failure be- 
cause “it was an effort to impose on all the workers 
of an industry the will of an organization with 
which only a minority had chosen to affiliate’. that 
organization seeking to substitute the methods of 
force of industrial warfare for the orderly processes 
of investigation and consideration.’”” He urged that 
the whole affair be considered a closed chapter. 

Mr. Sloan dealt ably with what he termed “dead 
cats’—criticisms made of the code authority’s ac- 
tion and principles, covering the matters of in- 
creased work load; child labor; the machine-hour 
limitation provision; the prohibition of new produc- 





George A. Sloan 





tive machinery installation; violations of the labor 
provisions of the code. 

“Under our American system”, said Mr. Sloan, 
“there cannot be health in industry if the individual 
concerns are selling at or below cost, with the re- 
sultant destruction of credit and confidence and in- 
evitable contraction of employment and wages that 
that involves.” 


Bailey Discusses Imports and Exports 


Mr. Bailey, discussing the export and import 
problems of the industry, pointed out the percentage 
of exports to total production has been reduced to 
less than half the 7 per cent referred to in his 1933 
report. “Our cotton cloth exports in 1929 were 
564,000,000 square yards; in 1931, 357,000,000 square 
yards; in 1933, 295,000,000 square yards; and they 
will be less than 225,000,000 square yards during 
1934.” Similarly, exports of cotton yarn and thread 
have dwindled from 28,000,000 pounds in 1929, to 
15,000,000 pounds in 1931; to 12,000,000 pounds in 
1933; and to something less than 8,000,000 pounds in 
1934. 

Japan, with modern equipment, long hours and 
low wages, has made tremendous strides in cotton- 
textile exports. In 1929, Japan’s export yardage was 
practically half that of Great Britain; in 1933, more 
than Great Britain, and for the first eight months of 
1934, more than 30 per cent greater than Great 
Britain. 

Discussing the Philippines, Mr. Bailey showed 
how American exports to that country have de- 
creased; how, due to state department disfavor, the 
Philippine legislature did not pass a tariff bill last 
fall giving additional protection to U. S. textile 
products. 

Turning to imports, Mr. Bailey showed how this 
likewise is a problem for American industry. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Bailey’s address, Mr. Sloan stated 
that he would submit to the board of directors for 
approval a resolution petitioning the President of 
the United States and the Congress “to take 
promptly, through the appropriate agencies of the 
Government, such adequate, proper and effective ac- 
tion as will protect American industry and American 
labor in the marketing of American cotton textiles 
at home and abroad.” 


Gossett on Plant Extension 


Mr. Gossett reported for the plant extension com- 
mittee, charged with seeing that productive machin- 
ery in the cotton-textile industry, as defined by the 
code, is not increased, except on approval of the ad- 
ministrator, during the existing emergency. He 
reported that out of the hundreds of cases handled 
by the committee, not one appeal had been made 
from its decision. He showed that on October 31, 
1934, there were in place 30,882,570 spindles, an in- 
crease of 54,844 spindles over the 30,827,726 in place 
on October 1, 1933, when the limitation provisions 
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of the code became effective. “Some have expressed 
surprise at this increase, but when it is considered 
that 518,000 new spindles were reported under con- 
tract by the industry on October 1, 1933, in addition 
to the 108,000 spindles considered by the committee 
for balancing purposes, it will be seen that actually 
something like 571,000 spindles have been scrapped 
during the period. Of course, these figures were ar- 
rived at on the assumption that all the spindles un- 
der contract, and those for balancing purposes, were 
actually installed prior to October 31, 1934.” 

As to the effect of the code’s machinery installa- 
tion and machine-hour limitation provisions, Mr. 
Gossett said: “There is no economic need for a larg- 
er number of spindles and looms in 
the industry. Now, suppose we re- 
moved these limitations so that 
each loom and each spindle, instead 
of running 80 hours a week, can 
run 144 hours a week. Is that go- 
ing to increase the demand for the 
purchase of more looms and more 
spindles? Just the reverse. Twen- 
ty-four hour operation of looms 
and spindles would result in nearly 
doubling the present available ca- 
pacity of the industry. * * * The 
removal of this machinery limita- 
tion, instead of hastening the day 
when there will be a legitimate de- 
mand for an increase in the number of looms and spin- 
dies in the industry, would delay it indefinitely.”” The 
market for machinery is in modernization, it was im- 
plied; Mr. Gossett emphasizing that “there is no pro- 
vision in the code prohibiting the installation of all 
types of preparatory machinery. Replacements of 
looms, spindles, printing machines, etc., do not require 
the permission of the administrator and the same is 
true as to the installation of productive machinery nec- 
essary to bring existing equipment into better bal- 
ance.” 





J. E. Sirrine 


Sirrine Describes Divided 
Labor Principle; the "Stretch-out" 


Mr. Sirrine ably presented the subject of divided 
labor in textile mills, which has unfairly borne the 
opprobrious term “stretch-out”. He explained that 
“it is merely a division of work between the skilled 
and the unskilled worker which provides that each 
of them shall do the thing he is best qualified to do;” 
a plan with a counterpart in every age and occupa- 
tion, even the most highly organized and unionized 
trades in the country. “It seems strange”, he said’ 
“that the textile industry should have been singled 
out for attack on this point, since the textile worker 
is probably employed less continuously and on light- 
er tasks, insofar as physical effort is concerned, than 
the worker in almost any other industry. No one 
familiar with the subject can doubt that much of 
the prominence given to it is due to the name 
“stretch-out”. It has a sinister sound, and to those 
who are unfamiliar with the subject gives the im- 
pression that workers are being exploited and are 
being required to perform tasks which they cannot 
continuously do without damage to their health”. 

“It should be remembered that there is a limiting 
factor of self-interest in making work assignments 
and an overload on an employee carries its own pen- 
alty in the way of waste, poor quality or reduced 
production, and sometimes all- three. If machines 
are permitted to remain idle too great a percentage 
of the time by the inability of the operatives to keep 
them going, the loss to the mill is quite as great as 
that to the worker. The assignment of machine load 
a therefore be reasonable in order to be profit- 
able.” 

As to the possibility of standardizing assign- 
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ments based on number of machines, Mr. Sirrine 
pointed out that the machine load assignment must 
be determined by the way the machine runs rather 
than by the number of machines themselves. “It is 
a fact that every investigation has shown that there 
can be no sound formula which will determine a rea- 
sonable task in terms of number of machines. Con- 
ditions vary not only between different mills but 
both daily and hourly in the same mill, and the num- 
ber of broken threads or other things that require 
attention from the operatives vary constantly. There 
are so many variables in the problem, such as differ- 
ences in cotton, humidity, type and condition of the 
machines, machine adjustment, and other things of 
like character, that the only way a 
reasonable work load can be deter- 
mined is by actual observation in 
each particular plant and by a 
study of the production records 
over a reasonable period of time.” 

As to the increase in, number 
of machines per operative, Mr. Sir- 
rine pointed out this has been, in 
all industries and occupations, a 
natural result of improved machin- 
ery and improved methods, result- 
ing in shorter working hours, in- 
creased wages, and improved stand- 
ards of living; but that an increase 
in the number of machines per op- 
erative does not mean a corresponding decrease in the 
total number of people required; as a matter of fact, 
in some cases, the total number of employees has not 
been reduced at all, but the work has been divided and 
specialized. “The only reason that the standard of 
living is higher in America than other countries is be- 
cause of the greater output per individual workers.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sirrine urged that “the indus- 
try resist any attempt to unduly regulate or limit the 
right of each individual mill to determine its own 
work assignments based on its own experience. Any 
attempt to exercise too rigid a control and especially 
to require advance permission before changing work 
assignments,” he said, “will not only retard progress 
but it will also greatly discourage the purchase of 
new machinery.” 





B. B. Gossett 


Sloan Retires as Institute 
Head; Retains Code Authority Place 


The executive committee of the Institute on De- 
cember 13 announced that it had accepted the resig- 
nation of George A. Sloan as president of the Insti- 
tute effective January 1, 1935, but that he would re- 
tain his position as chairman of the code authority, 
thus giving the industry “the benefit of his effective 
leadership and activity in the vitally important mat- 
ters with which it is dealing.” Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
who has been counsel for the Institute since its or- 
ganization in 1926, has consented to serve for the time 
being as president of the Institute. Mr. Dorr was a law 
partner of the late Walker D. Hines, first president 
of the Institute, and has participated actively in all 
the major activities of the Institute, including the 
formulation of the code and its administration. 


Work Assignment Boards Studying Conditions 


The textile work assignment boards, the person- 
nel of which under the chairmanship of William A. 
Mitchell, formerly agent of the Massachusetts Cot- 
ton Mills, Lowell, Mass., and Houston (Texas) Tex- 
tile Mill was announced on page 49 of December 
COTTON, proceeded during the month with studies 
preliminary to making their report as to work assign- 
ments in the textile industry. Due to a delay in com- 
pleting the board’s personnel, it was expected that 
their report would be delayed beyond the date of Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, originally specified as the time on 
which they were to render their findings. 
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URRENT TEXTILE Topics ---- 





Talk of the Month 


N November it began to appear that buyers of 

| cotton goods had overstayed their market. In 

December their needs were becoming progressive- 

ly more urgent as the retail business of the country 

pushed forward in surprising fashion. Thus many 

cotton manufacturers came to the close of 1934 with 

orders for goods 

Straight Business Holds Sway and operation of 

for Awhile in Textile Field plants the object of 

paramount atten- 

tion, for the present at least. Such a normal thing 

should hardly be a subject of comment, except that 

under the NRA ordinary straight business has been 

the unusual. Even now the situation is not clear for 

the future, with some new form of governmental-in- 

dustrial partnership contemplated. But the market 
has had a little semblance of normal trading. 

Another transitional stage has been reached under 
the New Deal. The cotton industry was first to ac- 
cept the principles of the NIRA. It also was quickly 
aware of the excesses in the NRA program, partly be- 
cause of the efforts toward complete reform of trade 
brought disaster to cotton manufacture when it looked 
at first as though a reasonable control of industry 
would be enforced to the betterment of the whole eco- 
nomic picture. At considerable cost and delay, the 
lesson of over-experiment has been learned. Next, 
however, it is essential that reasonable control of in- 
dustry be not lost in the reaction from the NRA. 

After months of misgivings, cotton and other tex- 
tiles late in the year began to refiect the purchasing 
power promoted by the Administration spending pro- 
gram. The aftermath of the strike was a continued 
unsatisfactory relationship with labor and it was dif- 
ficult, besides, for manufacturers to get prices out of 
unprofitable levels. The broadening turn-over of fin- 
ished merchandise in the holiday season, however, in- 
creased requirements among consumers of gray cloths 
till they were forced to enter the markets for a volume 
of goods in excess of the prevailing output. This sit- 
uation and the favorable prospect for the first part of 
1935 was a starting point for stronger holding by sell- 
ers and the price basis stiffened. 

Manufacturers of cotton goods continued to face a 
complicated condition in raw cotton. At the time of 
writing the plebiscite on the Bankhead Act was over. 
The market was discounting it as a foregone conclu- 
sion, however, and there was no prospect of relief from 
firm prices beside the burden of the processing tax. 
The competitive position of cotton goods, nevertheless, 
was being improved by strong tendencies in the other 
textiles. Wool goods, silks and rayons all were head- 
ed toward higher price levels. 

Among the features of the improvement in Decem- 
ber business was an appreciable gain in the fine-goods 
end, with corresponding strengthening of values. 

Price at the start of the year remained a prime con- 





sideration in the trade on women’s wear for spring. 
It was calculated that fine cottons would find an in- 
creasing opportunity for the new season through the 
demand of distributors for merchandise in low price 
ranges and the relative advantage of such goods in a 
time of rising values in the other textiles. 

In general, business as the year started seemed as- 
sured for many weeks ahead. The momentum of the 
government program was a backlog of broad activity. 
There were many signs of a healthy tendency, more- 
over, in plant reconstruction and other phases of the 
building industry that the Administration was striv- 
ing so hard to get into line with other business. 
Whether the momentum of the government program 
will at last achieve its objective of creating a well- 
rounded movement of private business is the criterion 
upon which the later spring and the rest of the year 
1935 depend. In its spasmodic booms so far in the 
recovery, the cotton industry has lacked the normal 
business in its heavy goods that comes from activity 
in the heavy industries. Thus a well-rounded national 
business is essential to a well-rounded cotton-mill ac- 
tivity. 

Desperate rantings of Francis J. Gorman, first 
vice-president of the U. T. W., on the likelihood of an- 
other textile strike failed to excite alarm among cotton 
manufacturers who find that labor organization losing 
caste among the workers rather than gaining new 
favor. A few cases of discrimination found by the 
National Textile Labor Relations Board are obviously 
only an indirect finding in favor of the big majority 
of mills. On the other hand, the union agitators have 
stretched out their violent tactics even to the point of 
driving important textile units completely out of busi- 
ness, the surest way to industrial labor suicide. 

Much hope has been raised for rehabilitation of 
industry at large during the coming year. What will 
happen in this regard in the cotton industry is also 
an interesting question. Under the New Deal, at first 
there were complications from the various restrictions 
and uncertainties surrounding plant change or expan- 
sion. Following the first boom came the long lag which 
naturally was an obstacle to renovating or moderniz- 
ing. With much obsolete machinery around, it seems 
likely that broad changes will come if the NRA pro- 
gram is modified to create a healthy general course of 
business. 


Cc well into the last month of 1934, the cotton 
textile situation in New England was somewhat 
behind the primary market for goods in New York, 
though partaking of the sounder tendency. The man- 
ufacturers were taking a stronger stand on prices for 
goods, with retail trade forecast- 

New England ing better business in the new 
Mill Situation year. Coarse gray goods were 
reported fairly well sold ahead 

through December and January. Beyond that, mills 
were unwilling to sell except at higher prices and buy- 
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Prominent Textile Leaders Among 


Those at White Sulphur Meet . . 





International News Photo 


ANDERSON SLOAN DORR 


COFFIN 


MONG the 90 leading business men who gathered 
at White Sulphur Springs, West Va., in Decem- 
ber to formulate a program giving their ideas of the 
needs for recovery were leading textile men. Those 
shown in the above photograph are, left to right: W. 
D. Anderson, president, Bibb Manufacturing Co., 
Macon, Ga., and president, American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association; George A. Sloan, chairman, Cot- 
ton-Textile Code Authority; G. H. Dorr, who in 
December succeeded Mr. Sloan as president of The 
Cotton-Textile Institute; and Howard E. Coffin, chair- 
man of the voard, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., New 
York City. 
The conference was conducted under the joint aus- 
pices of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 
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ers were still cautious. The fine goods end was show- 
ing better promise and there was hope for a new de- 
mand for quality production in the future. 

Meantime, the year was ended with a very unsat- 
isfactory aftermath from the strike in this north- 
eastern section of the textile industry. New England 
hailed the NRA as a boon to its mills and workers. 
But the insidious work of the U.T.W. since the truce 
which ended the national strike has brought a trail of 
serious consequences. Mills have been closed and 
there has been much talk of demand among investors 
for liquidation of other plants. The indications of 
a return to conditions preceding the institution of 
the NRA have been such that late in 1934 one paper 
had an estimate that 1,000,000 spindles would be 
eliminated in the cotton industry by the end of June 
this year. 

While the decision of the management of the 
Hamilton Woolen Company to close permanently be- 
cause of the violence of a separate strike at its mills 
in Southbridge, Mass., is a matter directly concern- 
ing another branch of textiles, it was the occasion 
for a bulletin from the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers which by its wording was recog- 
nition of a potentially disastrous condition. It urged 
at the outset that all cotton manufacturers stand be- 
hind Gov. Ely in his endeavors to prevent union 
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labor leaders, aided by notorious agitators, “from 
forcing all textile mills to close’. 

It may be that the stunning blow to the communi- 
ty at Southbridge will serve a good purpose in New 
England. The loss of the second largest industry in 
the town brought into relief the destroying influence 
being exerted in the northeastern States by a por- 
tion of the labor element and in one quarter it was 
suggested that the U. T. W. has come into such dis- 
favor that trouble from that source would be elimi- 
nated for many years to come. The worst phase of 
the Hamilton case was that a minority of disturbers 
were capable of wrecking opportunity for the larger 
group of workers; that is, unless it proves that the 
loyal workers and the community have been able to 
bring a change of front among the owners of the 
plant. 

If this case should bring a new understanding 
between bona fide workers and mill employers in 
New England, it would serve a profoundly useful 
purpose for the section at large in a textile way. 
Before the NRA the district went through a period 
of vicissitude from severe competition. When the 
government brought a new force to bear, it looked 
for a time as though New England was headed for a 
healthy future again in cotton and other textile man- 
ufacture. Then came the labor outburst, setting the 
industry back. Investors have become discouraged. 
The American Printing Company, as now publicly 
stated, went into liquidation largely because of con- 
ditions arising from the strike. Furthermore, recent 
reports were that Fall River was in danger of losing 
more cotton plants. 

In this connection, however, there was an unfor- 
tunate report to the effect that the famous Durfee 
Mills at Fall River were being liquidated. This was 
categorically denied in a statement by Russell T. 
Fisher, secretary of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. The erroneous idea was ex- 
plained by the similarity of the name of an officer of 
the American Printing Company and the Durfee 
Mills. 

Among the changes in the New England situa- 
tion lately is the conveyance of assets and liabili- 
ties of the Potomska Mills Corporation, of New Bed- 
ford, to a new corporation formed as a subsidiary of 
General Cotton Corporation. The new organization 
takes the name of Potomska Corporation. The plant 
has over 100,000 spindles and 2,700 looms. The 
working force has run as high as 1,200. What the 
new owners will do with the property, obviously, is a 
matter of serious moment to the city. 

FERA manufacturing operations have involved 
the establishment of 23 mattress factories in New 
England. The theory of utilization of surplus cot- 
ton and unemployed labor as part of the New Deal 
for restoration of property has hit a snag in prac- 
tice. The government manufacturing program has 
been widely criticized as indirect competition for pri- 
vate plants which could fill the demand. It appears 
that the FERA program has been carried beyond 
supplying employment for those idle, to the extent 
in Massachusetts of enticing men away from pri- 

vate industry where they had been steadily at work. 
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WE BUILT THE WORLDS MEANEST 


ELTS—all makes—weren’t stand- 

ing the gaff on high speed, high 
tension drives, especially over small 
pulleys. There were too many break- 
downs. So the G.T.M.’s— Goodyear 
Technical Men reported. 


Goodyear accepted the challenge. 
Orders went out to the development 
engineers: “Find out what’s happen- 
ing. Build the meanest drive imag- 
inable—then build a belt that can 
take it!” 


The “Belt Killer’ 


So the engineers built the great 
grandfather of all mean drives — 
around, over and under a series of 
small pulleys that weren’t any more 
than shafts—a back-breaking drive 
that packed months of wear into 
hours. They called it the “Belt 
Killer.” 

We tested all makes of belts—our 
own and competitors’—at high 
speeds. Five—ten minutes=they 
whirred around those vicious little 
pulleys—then pf-t-t-t! Not a belt 
made could stand it over fifteen 
minutes! The constant flexing 
simply tore them apart! 


“Build the meanest drive possible — then build a belt that can take it!” 


Then we went to work in earnest. 
Built scores of new belts. Tried new 
compounds, different ply arrange- 
ments. That didn’t help! 


We began all over. Built a belt of 
endless cords, laid side by side, 
enclosed in a stout cover, and im- 
pregnated through and through 
with Goodyear Rubber. On the 
“Belt Killer” it went. Ten minutes 
—fifteen minutes—an hour—all day 
—without a sign of breaking. 


That was something like it! We 
built more belts, better belts, the 
same way. Put them back on the 
“Killer”— sped up the r. p. m. 100 
— 200—300 hours those belts took 
that brutal punishment — 1200% 
longer than any previous belt! 
Goodyear had found the answer! 


COMPASS Solves the Problem 


That record-breaking belt is now 
famous throughout all industry as 
the Goodyear COMPASS Cord End- 
less Belt—the most nearly stretch- 
less belt made. On hard, fast drives 
that formerly ate up a belt in 
weeks, it is delivering months and 


DRIVE and learned 


how to make 


1200% 
BETTER! 






The “Belt Killer”... 
over 300 hours 


COMPASS ran 


years of uninterrupted service — 
cutting belt costs toan all-time low. 


Specified by G. T. M. 


The perfection of the cord belt is 
typical of the work that is con- 
stantly progressing in Goodyear 
Development Laboratories to cut 
the costs of industry. That is why 
Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods give such long, trouble-free 
economical service—because they 
are developed for the job, and in- 
dividually specified to your oper- 
ation bythe G.T.M.To consult this 
practical expert, write Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio,or Los Angeles, Calif. 


BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE - PACKING 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, December 15, 1934. 
HERE Was ho momentum of consequence during the past 
§ month in the cotton market, which ruled dull but steady 
for want of an incentive and because of the uncertainties 
attending the government’s cotton program for next season. 
There was some further increase in the indicated American 
crop, but not sufficient to create much activity in the mar- 
ket. The steadiness of values in the face of prospects for 
an increase in next year’s acreage was due largely to the 
12-cent loan plan on this year’s crop, and the uncertainty 
as to whether or not the Bankhead Cotton Act would be 
continued for another year. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON CROP OF 1934 


Government estimate— This season Last season 
In cultivation July 1st, acres ....... 28,412,000 40,852,000 (final) 
Left for harvest, acres .............. 27,515,000 29,978,000 (final) 
Production, in bales of 500 Ibs. 
ee NE ia ois ees vases ois 9,731,000 13,047,000 (final) 
Average yield per acre, lbs. ......... 169.2 208.5 (final) 
Ginned to December ist ............ 9,029,792 12,106,377 
Season’s total ginnings, running bales. ? 12,664,019 


World's Consumption of Cotton August Ist to 
October 31st 


Mainly because of the holding movement and the 12-cent 
loan on this year’s American crop, which keeps the relative 
price of the American product well above the price of for- 
eign growths, foreign spinners continued to use much of 
foreign cotton at the expense of American. For three months 
ending with October, according to the New York Cotton 
Exchange service, the werld, compared with same time last 
season, consumed about 2,905,000 bales of American versus 
3,660,000, and of foreign cotton 3,099,000 against 2,690,000, 
consumption of all kinds having been about 6,004,000 versus 
6,350,000. 

The world’s consumption of foreign cotton to the close 
of October this season showed an increase of about 400,000 
bales over same period last season, whereas the consumption 
of American decreased about 755,000 bales. The increase 

. over last season in the world’s consumption of foreign cot- 
ton to end of October, about 400,000 bales, is about equal 
to this year’s indicated increase in the size of the total 
foreign crop, and unless foreign spinners slow down in the 
use of the foreign product, by the end of this season they 
will probably make inroads on this year’s world’s carry- 
over of foreign cotton, which was about 5,500,000 bales. 


CENSUS NOVEMBER CONSUMPTION REPORT 
United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint cotton in Cotton Growing 

















I ng ch es cin a's che bes viees 385,449 379,238 
In New England States, November ........ 72,476 83,143 
In All Other States, November ........... 19,135 12,866 
In United States, November ............. 477,060 475,247 
In Cotton Growing States, 4 months....... 1,375,155 1,650,552 
In New England States, 4 months ......... 266,377 355,006 
In All Other States, 4 months ............ 72,747 62,128 
In United States, 4 months .............. 1,714 279 2,067,686 
Mill Stocks, November 30th .............. 1,293,763 1,572,740 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

a. gO RE Ae eres eee 9,794,811 10,404,394 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

houses, November 30th ................ 11,088,574 11,977,134 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

eS eee eee 10,521,149 10,837,789 
Active spindles during November .......... 25,050,778 25,420,584 
Active spindles during October ........... 25,095,480 25,883,836 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR NOVEMBER 
Year— 1934 1933 1932 
Exports of yarn, pounds .... 11,000,000 13,000,000 10,000 000 
Exports of cloth, yards ..... 172,000,000 170,000,000 159,000,000 
RECEIPTS, EXPORTS, SPINNERS TAKINGS AND STOCK AT 
U. S. PORTS 
August 1 to December 14th.— Bales— This season Last season 
Receipts at all U. S. ports ............... 3,174,000 5,221,000 
py | aor 6,490,000 9,274,000 
Exports from U. S8., including Canada ..... 2,234 000 3,870,000 
i so. k swine pindbisn se ss 20 4,613,000 6,302,000 
Stock at all U. S. ports, Dec. 14th........ 3,115,000 4,129,000 


WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 





December 14— Bales— This year Last year 
Rete foes ca ss os aw 04s DA 7,485,000 9.726 000 
OF diet: Bias Sewer ke os Seagest isa 1,809,000 1,674,000 
ee i Do orb sae ooh + $5 Ks 8 te 9,294,000 11,400,000 


It is possible, now that the parity between American 
and foreign cotton is reported to be narrowing, that there 
may be improvement in the demand for American cotton 
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from abroad during the last half of the season, due, per- 
haps, to the total foreign crop promising to be smaller than 
estimated earlier in the season, to the narrowing of the 
parity between the price of American and foreign, and owing 
to the smallness of stocks of American abroad. 

Late reports from the Northern goods markets are to 
effect that primary textiles are holding up remarkably well 
for this time of the year, with prices firm in the gray goods 
division, mills having orders in hand to provide work for 
some time. Fine goods show more firmness than for a 
long while, 

The general trade outlook for 1935 appears encouraging. 
The rate of general trade activity is at the highest level 
reached since last summer, with prospects of expanding 
further. Freight loadings show improvement, operations 
in the steel industry have risen, and there is an increase 
in the use of electric power. The anticipated larger govern- 
ment expenditures next year on public works projects to 
help industry and to take up much of the present slack of 
unemployment, serves largely to maintain confidence in the 
future. In this respect, the government’s nationwide housing 
program, is expected to contribute largely to create a larger 
demand for labor and materials, to he!p in general business 
recovery. 

Meanwhile the cotton trade is anxiously awaiting to 
learn more of the government’s cotton program for next 
season. Recently Secretary Wallace was quoted as say- 
ing that while the government’s cotton plan for next sea- 
son was hot complete, that every necessary step would be 
taken to protect the government’s investment in upwards 
of 7,000,000 bales. 


Wuat tHe SoutHern Mitts Are Doine 


) ., prey Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., are erecting 16 resi- 
dences for their operatives on land about five miles 
from Sylacauga, with each house having a five-acre lot so 
employees can raise cows, hogs, chickens, and various crops. 





Esther Yarn Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., have been grant- 
ed charter to manufacture yarns, cloth and all textile fab- 
rics. The authorized capital is $100,000, with Luther B 
Hoard, Charles L. Champion of Shelby and John E. Eck 
among the incorporators. 


Proximity Mfg. Company, Proximity plant, Greensboro, 
N. C., are completing the installation of 12,000 spindles, 
balancing spinning with weaving and making possible the 
operation of 800 more looms on a second shift. The White 
Oak plant is completing installation of 18,000 spindles mak- 
ing possible the operation of additional looms on a second 
shift. 


Areadia Mills, Ine., Arcadia, near Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
were recently sold at public auction to Douglas Feather- 
stone, attorney, for a consideration understood to be $756,000. 


Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, S. C., and D. E. Converse Co., 
Glendale, S. C., are installing new power plant equipment. 


Mock, Judson Voehringer Company, Greensboro, N. C., 
are installing approximately $150,000 worth of additional 
45- and 54-gauge full-fashioned hosiery machinery. 


Glenn Smith has purchased the Paramount Hosiery Mill 
plant, Hickory, N. C., from J. K. McCall, and will move the 
equipment to Conover, N. C., and operate 40 seamless ma- 
chines as the Smith Hosiery Mill. 


Sentinel Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., have completed 
installation of machinery and started operations under the 
management of W. C. Phillips. 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, N. C., recently 
purchased a Super-Sanforizing range including a clip ex- 
pander, the latest unit introduced for complete Sanforizing. 
This “Super” machine, it is pointed out by the manufac 
turers, The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Providence, 
R. I., will provide a greatly increased production as com- 
pared with the standard machines previously used for fin- 


ishing denims and other heavy goods. 
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HE manufacture of Armstrong’s The result of this uniformity of cots is 

Seamless Cork Cots is carefully UNIFORMITY OF YARN. It enables you 
controlled—no guesswork, none of the — tocontrol the manufacture of your prod- 
variations that occur in unfabricated ucts... because you know what to expect! 
products of nature. Only live, resilient Moreover, it’s cheaper to use cork— 
cork is used. Every Armstrong’s Cork saves 50% to 75% on roll covering costs. 
Cot is exactly like every other one. Mill men themselves will tell you that. 


Armstrong’s Acamtess Cork Cots 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS . . . 


New Card Grinder with 
Solid Vitrified Wheel 

B. S. Roy & Son Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., have announced a cotton 
card grinder, equipped with a_ solid 
vitrified grinding wheel, to take the 
place of emery fillet. The efficiency 
of emery filleting, the company ex- 
plains, is often impaired by the natural 
moisture required in a card room; very 
often the surface wheel with worn fil- 
leting is fed into the wire too hard in 
an effort to get more grinding out of 





Card grinder with vitrified wheel 


the fillet, thus causing the kneeing over 
of the wire. This new solid wheel 
grinder, it is explained, is fed in light- 
ly and gives good grinding results with 
higher speeds. The wheel will grind 
as good as new until it is completely 
worn out, it is stated, and is not af- 
fected by atmospheric conditions. <Ac- 
cording to tests of many kinds, the 
grinder has been found to wear only 
1/1000th of an inch for every 25 hours 
of running. With an occasional brush- 
ing with a steel brush or cleaning with 
turpentine, ete., the original grinding 
qualities of the wheel are retained 
throughout its life, the manufacturers 
point out. A diamond trueing device 
for trueing up the wheel in case of 
misalignment due to long service has 
been developed. The new hub and 
solid vitrified grinding wheel may be 
applied to old grinders. 
* ok ak 

Davison's Knitting Directory 

Davison Publishing Co., 50 Union 
Square, New York City, have produced 
the annual “Davison’s Knit Goods 
Trade,” a directory of the knitting in- 
dustries, listing, thumb-indexed for 
ready reference, all knit goods manu- 
facturers, agents, wholesalers, chain 
stores and department stores, knitting 
yarn spinners, dealers in machinery, 
supplies, rayon and silk, waste, throws- 
ters, dyers, maps and statistics. The 
deluxe office edition, 750 pages, is 
available at $6.00 per copy; and the 
thin paper handy size, $5.00—either 





direct from the publishers or through 
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Lock Hooks for Hedd:es 

“Lock Hooks” is the title of a recent 
publication by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Greenville, S. 
C. It clearly illustrates four of the 
major lock hooks produced by this com- 
pany under U. 8. and foreign patents: 
the No. 75 double bar screw type; the 
No. SO double bar bolted tyve; the No. 
90 lock nut double bar bolted type; 
and the No. 85 lock nut double bar 
screw type. These hooks are designed 
to hold the heddle bar more firmly in 
place, preventing it from jumping out 
of position while the loom is in mo- 


tion and reducing vibration. 
* * * 


Motor Price Wheel 


The Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
have prepared an unusual motor price 
wheel, consisting of two fiber discs 
about 8 inches in diameter, printed in 
attractive colors, which quickly and 
accurately tells the frame sizes and 
list prices of 448 popular sizes and 
types of electric motors. 

* ok * 
New Variable Speed 
Spinning Frame Drives 

Reevs Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
have announced new developments in 
variable speed drives for spinning 
frames and twisters. The drive is built 
in two models: one for frames driven 
by individual motor and the other for 
frames driven by belt, either two- or 
four-frame drive, from an overhead 
motor or lineshaft. There are two 
sizes: Nos. 215 and 310 for frames re- 
quiring 5 to 7% hp., and one size, No. 
325, for frames requiring 10 hp. <Auto- 





Variable speed drive for in- 
dividual motor . . . 





matic contrels are furnished for each 
model and for filling, warp or combina- 
tion build. The drive may be installed 
on old or new frames, and any stand- 
ard motcr, old or new, may be used. 
The drive consists of the following 
parts: a base, similar to that furnished 
by spinning frame manufacturers as a 
motor mounting which bolts to the 
frame; a countershaft (operated at 
constant speed) on which is mounted a 
sheave pulley of adjustable diameter; 
another sheave pulley, also adjustable 
in diameter, mounted on the cylinder 
(variable speed) shaft of the frame; a 





Variable speed drive for 
belt-driven frames . . . 


speed changing mechanism; and a spe- 
cial y-belt which transmits power from 
countershaft to cylinder shaft. Speed 
changes may be secured either manual- 
ly or automatically. 

The basic operating principle is the 
Same as that of the well-known vari- 
able speed transmission—a single v- 
belt running between discs or sheaves 
that are adjustable laterally on their 
parallel shafts. As distances between 
two discs comprising either set are va- 
ried by means of a speed adjusting 
screw, the v-belt assumes varying ares 
of contact against the sides of each 
set of discs, thus effecting speed in- 
crease or decrease in accordance with 
the adjustment of the shifting screw. 

Speed changes are gradual—not in 
steps—and give any speed required be- 
tween pre-determined high and low lim- 
its, it is exp!ained. The range is suf- 
ficient to cover all yarn sizes spun on 
any frame without change of pulleys. 

When yarn sizes are changed, the 
speeds can be set within a few min- 
utes. It is necessary only to turn the 
adjusting screw by hand while the 
frame is running, and re-set the limit 
nuts for desired high and low speeds. 
Transmission of power is positive at 
all speeds, it is explained, because the 
v-belt is under constant tension auto- 
matically applied by the adjustable 
compression spring mounted on the 
eylinder shaft. 
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Continuous stripper makes the 
card yield 2.66% more sliver 


A northern mill reports, from carefully kept records, that the Continuous 
Stripper pays for itself in approximately two years by actual cash savings. 


Records of comparative lap and sliver weights, with and without the Con- 
tinuous Stripper, show the following: 


With Stripper Without Stripper 
b. oz. lb. oz. 
Average weight of laps 44-7 44-10 
Good sliver produced 41-61/. (93.18%) 40-7 (90.52%) 


Thus it is seen that the Stripper-equipped cards yield 2.66% more of the lap 
in the form of good sliver, instead of as waste. Based on a 40-hour week, 
carding approximately 15 lbs. per hour, each card uses 30,000 lbs. per year. 
Saved is 2.66% of this, which is 798 lbs. yearly per card. With the difference 
in value between strips and sliver 7.7c lb., this amounts to $61.44 per card 
per year. 

Labor saved by eliminating hand stripping is $16 per card, as follows: 

Labor for 100 cards: 


2 men @ $13 week $1300.00 
1/3 man @ $18 week 300.00 
Annual saving $1600.00 equals $16 per card 


This gives a total of $77.44 outright cash saving annually per card, repay- 
ing the cost of the Strippers in approximately two years. Investigate this 
opportunity for higher quality at lower cost by installing at least one Con- 
tinuous Stripper for test purposes in your own mill. 


Lontinuous Card Stripper 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Book on Brilliant Avirol 

An informative book of 76 pages 
which contains a great deal of data of 
interest to the textile industry has just 
been issued by the organic chemicals 
department of E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. By way of explanation, it is 
stated that “‘Brilliant Avirol’ is the 
name used to designate the series of 
alcohol sulfates and other alcohol de- 
rivatives which are particularly suited 
for the softening and finishing of va- 
rious materials, such as rayon, cotton, 
silk, wool, paper and leather.” The 
properties of the several products are 
described and, in addition, sections of 
the book are devoted to the processing 
of cotton and linen, wool, silk and 
rayon. 


* * * 


New Tension Pulley 
S K F Industries, Inc., Front St. and 


Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., have an- 
nounced the development of a tension 
pulley, which can be used equally well 
on spinning and twisting frames. It 
is pointed out by the manufacturers 
that the disadvantages presented by 





New tension pulley . . . 


pulleys running on wooden bushings 
are eliminated. Some of the advantages 
claimed for the new pulley are: the im- 
possibility for dirt to accumulate 
around the pulley bearing, thus always 
constant pulley speed and consequently 
more uniform twist; possibility of re- 
ducing tape tension without tape fall- 
ing off of pulley when frames are start- 
ed; power saving; one lubrication for 


every 10,000 running hours. 
2 * * 


Postal Guide and 
Envelope Catalog" 

The Atlanta Envelope Company, 505 
Stewart Ave., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., have 
announced publication of a book en- 
titled “Postal Guide and Envelope 
Catalog” which includes all important 
postal regulations in brief form and 
general information about envelopes 
for any firm using the mails. The 
book is 48 pages, 6144x9% inches, print- 
ed in several colors. Practically all 
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mailing regulations used by the adver- 
tiser and general business are included. 
Wherever possible they have been 
simplified in order to serve as a con- 
venient ready reference. Copies are 


available upon request. 
* ~ oe 


Book on Gardinol 
A handy manual which reviews the 


uses of alcohol sulfates in the textile 
industry has just been issued by the 
Gardinol Corporation, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

“Gardinol,” it is explained, is a new 
type of chemical product which is help- 
ing the textile industry establish higher 
standards of quality and production. 
“It is overcoming the limitations of 
former processing agents which in turn 
limited the degree of perfection attain- 
able in processing fibers and fabrics.” 

The booklet outlines the progress 
that has been made in the use of al- 
cohol sulfates. It describes also the 
nature and properties of the several 
types of Gardinol and suggests specific 
applications. Sections of the booklet 
discuss the Gardinol series, the prop- 
erties of the product, the treatment of 
cotton and linen in all stages of manu- 
facture, and the processing of wool, 
silk and rayon. 

* 7. 
""Union-Management Co-Operation 
in the 'Stretch-Out' " 


Under the title “Union-Management 
Co-operation in the ‘Stretch-Out’”, the 
Yale University Press has just pub- 
lished a book by Richmond C. Nyman, 
dealing with the experience of the Pe 
quot Mills, at Salem, Mass., in apply- 
Ing labor extension principles in their 
mill. This plant (the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company) has been con- 
spicuous in the industry as operating 
us a closed shop in conjunction with 
local chapter of the United Textile 
Workers division of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The book, whose ap- 
pearance is timely in view of the in- 
terest in and discussion of work as- 
signments at this time, is a factual] his- 
tory of labor relations at Pequot, prin- 
cipally since 1927, when the mill man- 
agement, faced with the need for cost 
reduction, proposed first an extension 
of the labor, and later wage reductions. 

The detailed history of how the 
“union agent”, representing the work- 
ers through the local union, proposed 
“joint research” in the matter of work 
load, ete., how the management ac- 
cepted this plan, how it was applied, 
ete., is given in an interesting manner. 
The problems involved in applying the 
changes, the results secured, etc., are 
discussed in detail. With the depres- 
sion bringing further need of econo- 
nies, and management proposing fur- 
ther reductions in cost, complications 
arose, which resulted eventually in a 
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strike of the workers, unsanctioned by 
the U. T. W. union, and the formation 
by the workers of an independent 
union. 

The author, research assistant in in- 
Custrial relations, Institute of Human 
Relations, .ale University, writes from 
first-hand observation during the 
strike at the mill, and frequent visits 
previously, and from careful investiga- 
tion among all parties concerned as to 
the previous developments. He “ob- 
served conditions in the mill, in the 
workers’ homes, in union meetings, and 
on the strike picket lines; * * * col- 
lected material from mill and union 
records; * * * interviewed engineers, 
executives of all ranks, union officials 
und many workers * * *; and cross- 
checked the information.” When the 
manuscript was completed, he ‘“sub- 
mitted it to the mill officials and the 
consulting technician for correction 
und criticism”, correcting such errors 
in the statement of facts as this 
brought to light. The book goes “be- 
yond a mere description and statistical 
analysis of the isolated facts as to con- 
ditions, measures and results”, and “at- 
tempts to fit these facts together and 
interpret them so as to bring out un- 
derlying relationships and to show the 
influence of the course of events and 
the character of these underlying rela- 
tionships both upon the situation as a 
whole and the human factors in- 
volved.” 

As a report of the events transpir- 
ing during the period of several years 
over which the program covered ex- 
tended, the book is complete, interest- 
ing and informative. It should be of 
particular significance and interest to 
other textile mills as a report by a 
student in human relations of the ad- 
justment of labor to technological 
change—as studied in one of the coun- 
try’s best known mills. The circum- 
stances—in which management and a 
union of employees worked together in 
“joint research” in applying modern 
manufacturing practice—are unique, 
and without known parallel within the 
industry; but much of a practical na- 
ture, in the adjustment itself, is ac- 
curately portrayed and will be of defi- 
nite comparative interest. 

The work was completed by the au- 
thor, in collaboration with Elliott Dun- 
lap Smith, professor of industriaT re- 
lations, Institute of Human Relations, 
Yale University. It contains 181 pages 
of text, with several appendices which 
supply detailed information as to size 
of jobs, financial statistics of the mill, 


wage rates, etc., etc. The price is 


$3.00 per copy, and copies may be se- 
cured through Corron’s book depart- 
ment, or direct from the publishers, 
Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn. 
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Perhaps you've heard of the boy who wanted to eliminate 
school; so he played hooky and hid in the closet at home 
all day long. By the end of the day he decided he'd 


paid too big a price for ‘‘elimination.”’ 


Spinners of cotton yarns are interested in long draft 
spinning because they want to eliminate operations, 
time and labor. However, in selecting long draft equip- 
ment, they should make sure that, in eliminating, they do 
not sacrifice the simplicity, cleanliness and low upkeep 
that are characteristic of regular type spinning frames. 
They don't want to keep on paying for elimination in- 
definitely in the form of increased upkeep. 


H & B Four Roller Long Draft Spinning offers elimination 
of operations, time and labor WITHOUT PENALTIES, 


because, as regards simplicity, it more nearly approaches 





regular spinning than any other type of long draft equip- 
ment. 


At the same time it is highly efficient in performing its 
task. It gives free play to the fibres, so that the longer 
fibres naturally work toward the core of the yarn, where 
they make for greater strength, while the shorter fibres 
work outward. Roller No. 2 performs the same function 
as do belts in other systems,—it prevents sagging and 
At the same time fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. It does not 


controls the shorter fibres. 


bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The ultimate result is a strength, evenness and smoothness 
of product not ordinarily associated with long draft 


spinning. 
Specify H & B Four Roller Long Draft and thus maintain 
quality and obtain lower costs WITHOUT PENALTIES. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg. 





FOUR ROLLER LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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TIMELY News 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT ... . 


Signode Makes Stephens 
Atlanta Representative 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2622 
North Western Avenue, Chicago, I'1., 
have announced the appcintment of 
A. S. Stephens to represent the com- 
pany in the Atlanta territory, with 
headquarters at 113 Courtland St., At- 
lanta. Mr, Stephens is being trans- 
ferred from the Connecticut territory. 
He has been with Signode for a num- 
ber of years and is acquainted with 
textile packaging and packing problems. 

% % * 
Steel Heddle Alters Southern 
Sales and Service Set-Up 

Steel Heddle Manufacturing Co.. 
with plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Greenville, S. C., have announced some 
interesting changes in their sales rep- 
resentation. Instead of concentrating 
their entire southern sales force at 
Greenville, S. C., as formerly, offices 
are being opened in the various texiile 
centers, thereby rendering quicker and 
more personal service to the mills. The 
first move is the transfer of Claude W. 
Cain from the Greenville office to the 
new offices of the company at Greens- 
boro, N. C. He will cover the North 
Carolina and Virginia territory. Mr. 
Cain has been with the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Co. for a number of 
years and is very familiar with the en- 
tire Stehedco line. 

* & & 


Brown Consolidates with 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
The Brown Instrument Company in 


recently announcing its consolidation 
with the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company stated that the Brown 
company will continue as a separate 
compan’, with its existing organization 
but as a subsidiary of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Richard P. Brown will 
continue as president of the Brown 
company and will be an officer and di- 
rector of the Minneapolis-Honeywe!l 
company. 


ee, ee 


Controlling Accidents 

“The success of a cotton mill, a 
foundry, or any other manufacturing 
establishment to control accidents is 
proportional to the ability of the oper- 
ating management. Accident preven- 
tion cannot be a thing apart, a super- 
numerary plaything, but must be part 
and parcel with the manufacturing 
program. When understood as such, 
and treated with the same degree of 
understanding and interest as every 





other variable in the production pro- 
gram, its success reflects the success of 
the plant as an enterprise.” 

Thus did Arthur §. Johnson, assist- 
ant to the manager, engineering depart- 
ment, American Mutual Liability In- 
surance Company, sum up the responsi- 
bility for accident prevention control 
in industry, speaking before the Tex- 
tile Club at its December meeting. 
Taking for his subject, “The Ability of 
the Mill Management to Control Acci- 
dents”, he pointed out that the man- 
agement of a mill is responsible for the 
accident total just as it is responsible 
for the aggregate manufacturing costs. 

The employment of overseers and 
their responsibility for accidents in 
their respective department; the _ hir- 
ing of employees, with regard not only 
tu their ability, experience, etc., but 
from the viewpoint of physical fitness 
for the job, attention to hazards, and 
willingness to follow safe practices; 
the safe maintenance of property and 
machinery; and supervised training in 
accident prevention were discussed in 
their relation to managerial responsi- 
bility. 

“All effort for accident control is 
merely the building of its parts into 
your manufacturing system”, and he 
said, “All accidents, minor as well as 
lost time accidents, had several con- 
tributing causes, and each accident 
contained potential possibilities for 
more serious consequences. It is their 
study and analysis which charts your 
course. When your safety engineer 
points out a rising frequency of acci- 
cents, don’t blame it on bad luck. 
Search out the causes and correct 
them. It can be done because it has 
been done, not once, or spasmodically, 
but continuously. A good accident rec- 
ord is a challenge to your ability as a 
mill superintendent”. 

ee ee 


Science Discovers Ramie's Faults 
Science has discovered why it is that 
ramie, or China grass, while one of the 
glossiest and apparently one of the 
strongest of the natural textile fibers, 
has thwarted efforts to utilize it on a 
large commercial basis. In China and 
the Far East it has been prepared and 
spun by hand labor for centuries. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been spent in at- 
tempts t6 perfect chemical and me- 
chanical methods of decorticating and 
degumming the fiber, but none have 
been successful on a commercial scale. 
The fiber, and yarns and fabrics pro- 





duced therefrom, have always proved 
to be weak when subjected to bending 
and torsion sharply angular to the 
yarn axis. This was assumed to be a 
fault of the methods used in prepar- 
ing the fiber for spinning, but scientific 
research has proved that it is due to 
faults in the micellar structure of the 
fiber, that are strikingly similar to ge- 
ological faults. 

This discovery was made by G. Gor- 
don Osborne, a Textile Foundation 
fellow working under the direction of 
Prof. E. R. Schwarz at Mass. Institute 
of Technology, on Micro-Analysis of 
Textile Fibers. The second report of 
his study, appearing in the December 
number of Textile Research, published 
by U. S. Institute for Textile Research, 
Ine., covers “Observations on the 
Structure of Ramie” and his explana- 
tion of the discoveries referred to will 
be found in the last two sections of the 
report. 

Ramie’s brittleness, lack of resist- 
ance to flexing, and low-extensibility 
are due, according to Mr. Osborne's 
findings, to trans-fiber fissures which 
vary in depth, and of which several 
may be found in one cross-section of 
the fiber. “Mechanical action,” he re- 
ports, “starts and intensifies the form- 
ation of these markings and, as treat- 
ment proceeds, the number of trans- 
fiber fissures increases.” 

-: a: se 
Bunting Brass and Bronze 
Open Atlanta Factory Branch 

Bunting Brass and Bronze Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, have opened a factory 
branch and warehouse at 312 Ivy St., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga., where a complete 
stock of babbitt bars and standard 
stock bushings, to give prompt service 
to southeastern mills, is carried. H. P. 


Schaefer is southern district manager. 
* a * 


Bon Air Vanderbilt 
Opens 30th Season 


The Bon Air Vanderbilt, Augusta, 
Ga., opened its 30th season on Decem- 
ber 22, Walton H. Marshall, president, 
bringing down a party of well-known 
New York people for the annual Christ- 
mas party, which is now the first big 
event of the hotel’s season. The big 
hotel, which has been newly painted in- 
side and out, is under the management 
of Andrew E. Martin, as usual since 
its first opening. It is well known to 
cotton mill executives, personally, and 
as the frequent meeting place of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and other textile organizations. 

Mr. Marshall, who is the head of the 
Vanderbilt Hotel in New York City as 
well as president of the Bon Air Van- 
derbilt, made an extensive tour of the 
Southeast the month before the open- 
ing of the Bon Air Vanderbilt, and re- 
ported finding conditions in the South 
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ANY FINISH -ANY SIZE: ANY TAPER 
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A SPECIFIC DESIGN 
for EVERY puipose 


A Technical Service Department maintained by 
SONOCO for the express purpose of catering to 
the specific needs of every user or po‘ential user 
of paper carriers has, in working with our research 
bureau, developed a remarkable flexibi.ity in our 
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Our experts are at your command to help solve 


any of your carrier prob'ems. Our entire manu- 


facturing facilities and resources are put behind 


their recommendations. Regardless of specifica- 
tions, a SONOCO Product is available, or will be 
developed, to meet your requirements. 


SONOCO Products are of one standard as to 
quality, uniformity, dependability and service— 
Cones, Tubes, Cores, Spools, Bottle Bobbins, 
Underclearers and Cork Cots. 


TO YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 
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SONOCO PRODUCTS CO. 


Branch. Plants HARTSVILLE, S. C. 
Rockingham, N. C. Main Plant and Eastern Sales Office: UR, 
Garwood, N. J. General Offices: North Avenue 
Brantford, Ont. Hartsville, S. C. Garwood, N. J. 
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better than those in the North. 
The golf courses for which Augusta 
Augusta 
hobby, 


is famous, particularly the 
National, “Bobby” Jones’ pet 
and the Augusta Country Club, have 
been subjected to a good deal of groom- 
ing in anticipation of the season. 

ok * oe 


"Firsts in America'—by 
North American Rayon Corp. 

North American Rayon Corporation 
ras published a 32-page institutional 
booklet titled “Firsts in America”, sig- 
nalizing recent completion of their en- 
iarged plant at Elizabethton, Tenn. 

The new trade mark of the company. 
painted by Howard Chandler Chtristy, 
is featured on the cover in four-color 
offset process, and the same color work 
is used throughout the book in full- 
page illustrations of fashions and fab- 
rics representing varied uses of North 
American Rayon yarn. Photographs 
for the book were made by Thomas 
Bouchard, Arthur O'Neill, and Pach 
Frothers. An _ interesting Bouchard 
study of drapery and upholstery fab- 
rics shows a Tony Sarg marionette 
king seated on a throne made of fab- 
rics. A fabric cutout figure by Maud 
I‘ischer presents a variety of novelty 
velvets, crepes and sheers. All the 
fashion photographs, and several still 
life studies of cones and skeins of 
yarn, are reproduced through the four- 
offset process from 
photographs hand 
The book 


color “Deeptone’ 
black and _ white 
painted by Maurice Kassel. 
is edited by Theodore Wood of North 
American Rayon Corporation. 

“Firsts in America” presents inter- 
esting notes as to significant initial in- 
dustrial and commercial developments 
in this country, alphabetically ar- 
ranged for ready reference, beginning 
with the statement that the first auto- 
mobile was invented by Henry A. 
House and was driven through the 
streets of Bridgeport, Conn., in 1866, 
operated by steam, and concluding with 
the note that the first wire rope fac- 
tory was erected in 1841 in Saxonburg, 
’a., by John A. Roebling, who also de- 
signed and built the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The center spread of the booklet is 
devoted to a double page photograph 
showing an air view of the North 
American plant at Elizabethton. A 
brief history of the company, under 
the heading “Up to Now”, traces its 
development since its inception in 1927. 

“Operations were first started on 
August 1, 1928,” the booklet records. 
“Production in that year amounted .to 
less than 500,000 pounds. In 1930, it 
had inereased to nearly 7,000,000 
pounds and the following year 1931— 
the capacity of the plant reached ap- 
proximatély 15,000,000 pounds. 


“Extensive «alterations were com- 
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menced in 1933 for the purpose of per- 
fecting newer and finer type yarns, as 
well as increasing the production. 
These changes were compltted about 
the middle of 1934 and the capacity of 
the plant today amounts to approxi- 
mately 20,000,000 pounds of rayon per 
year Originally the plant manu- 
factured the simple type of 150 denier 
varn composed of 32 individual fila- 
ments. Later, a 100 denier of 40 fila 
ment construction was added. The 
natural tendency of all rayon manu- 
facturers has been toward finer and 
finer yarns. As a result of constant 
experimentation and endless tests, the 
North American Rayon Corporation is 
proud to announce that it is now pro- 
ducing in its plant in Tennessee the 
finest rayon yarn that has ever been 
produced commercially by any com- 
pany anywhere—a 60 denier yarn con- 
sisting of 60 individual filaments. In 
addition there is the full range of com- 
mercial] Numbers,” 
* * *x 
New Plant Acquired by Phila. 
Metal Drying Form Company 

Philadelphia Metal Drying Form 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., recently 
announced the acquisition of a new 
plant, located at Hunting Park Ave. 
and Sixteenth St., Philadelphia, which 
is now in operation manufacturing the 
forms and other 


company’s “Adjustoe 
products. 
* * * 


"Textile Research" for December 

Comparatively few textile executives 
realize that a larger program of basic 
scientific research on fibers and proc- 
esses is in progress in this country 
than in any foreign country. This may 
he due in part to the fact that the pub- 
lished reports of these researches are 
usually in unfamiliar terms and lan- 
guage. The utilization by industry of 
new scientific knowledge, therefore, 
depends to some degree upon its inter- 
pretation in language that may be un- 
derstood by practical mill men. This 
was the principal subject discussed at 
the recent annual meeting of U. S. In- 
stitute for Textile Research, Inc., by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dr. Robert E. Rose of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., and Prof. E. R. 
Schwarz of M. I. T. Their addresses 
and a very complete report of the In- 
stitute’s annual meeting are published 
in the December number of Textile Re- 
search, the Institute’s monthly maga- 
zine. 

The major part of the basic textile 
research program in progress in this 
country is being financed by the Tex- 
tile Foundation. Referring to this 


Textile Research says editorially: 
“Logical intcrpretation of the ad- 


dresses of Dr. Compton, chairman of 
the advisory committee of the Textile 
l’oundation, and of Franklin W. Hobbs, 
chairman of the Foundation’s board of 
directors, places responsibility for the 
interpretation ef Foundation researches 
upon that organization and U. §. In- 
stitute, the interpretation to be made 
possible by some co-operative arrange- 
ment with publication of the results in 
Textile Research.” 

The following three Textile Founda- 
tion studies published in this number 
are referred to as less abstruse than 
many others’ previously published: 
Micro-Analysis of Textile Fibers, by G. 
Gordon Osborne; Silk Degumming, by 
R. H. Walters and O. A. Hougen; Di- 
chroism of Dyed Fibers as a Means of 
Studying Micellar Arrangement, by D. 
R. Morey. 


* * * 


Obituary 


L. E. ANDERSON, for more than 20 
years superintendent of Highland Park 
Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., died 
at his home in Charlotte, N. C., at 61 
years of age following a heart attack, 
on December 1. 


GrorGE H. II. GILLIGAN, sales repre- 
sentative for U. S. Ring Traveler Com- 
pany, of Providence, R. I., died recent- 
ly at his New Jersey home following a 


d 


heart attack. 


HarkyY A. MUSARD, manager of Gas- 
tonia Weaving Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
was found dead in bed at his residence 
in Gastonia on December 2. He was 
38 years of age. Death was due toa 
cerebral hemmorrhage and a heart at- 
tack. 


Davip TousIGNnAntT, for the past three 
years agent of Spofford Mills, Ine., 
Wilmington, Del., and previously gen- 
eral’ superintendent of the Langley, 
Aiken and Seminole Mills in South 
Carolina, passed away on November 26 
at Wilmington, N. C. He was 6&4 years 
of age. He is survived by Mrs. Tou- 
signant, three sons—ARTHUR TousIG- 
NANT, Of Saco, Maine; CLAUDE TousiG- 
Maine; and Dr. 
Lewiston, 


NANT, of Lewiston, 
CAMILE TOUSIGNANT, of 
Maine—three daughters, and his mo- 
ther. 


V. M. Monrcomery, president of 
-acolet Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
and one of the leading figures in south- 
ern textile manufacturing, passed away 
on December 22, following an illness 
of more than two years. He was 73 
years of age. He is survived by Mrs. 
Montgomery, one son, V. M. Monrt- 
GOMERY. JrR., treasurer of the Gaines- 
ville (Ga.) Cotton Mills; and one 
daughter. Mrs. ADAIR WkIGHT, of New 
York City. 
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No evidence could be more obvious, no testimonials more convincing than the sheaf of 
MONOEBELT orders received daily by Alexander Brothers. Industry has realized that 
modern power transmission is the solution to high cost maintenance problems. 

Industry has awakened to the fact that inefficient drives are expensive drives which eat 
heavily into its legitimate profits. Industry of every type has called upon the Alexander 
engineers and MONOBELT to show the way to efficient, economical, high production 


power drives. Your modernization problems are not too 





difficult for science to solve. To-day, contact your local 





supply house or Alexander Brothers’ engineering staff for 


MONOEBELT modernization facts. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


about Men You Know 


GrEorRGE R. West, Jr., has been elect- 
ed president as well as general man- 
ager of the Dixie Mercerizing Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, Tenn., and J. Bur- 
TON FRIERSON, JR., has been made vice- 
president and sales manager. Mr. West 
succeeds as president, CARTTER LUPTON, 
who resigned because of his many add- 





George West Burton Frierson 


ed business responsibilities caused by 
the death of his father, the late J. T. 
Lupton. Cartter Lupton remains a 
member of the board of directors at 
Dixie, however, and will serve the 
company in an advisory capacity. Mr. 
West became associated with the com- 
pany in 1921 as assistant superintend- 
ent; was made general manager in 
1926. Under his general direction the 
company during the past several years 
has more than doubled its capacity. 
Mr. Frierson has been treasurer for 
several years. Other officers now are: 
Quay T. Morean, secretary; ARTHUR 
K. JOHNSON, treasurer; Perer F. 
O'NEILL, superintendent of the mercer- 
izing department; and W. N. THomas, 
superintendent of the spinning depart- 
ment. 


W. W. Rocers, who for the past twe 
years has been overseer of weaving at 
the F. W. Poe Manufacturing Co., 
Greenville, S. C., has been promoted to 
the position of superintendent, suc- 
ceeding J. B. GARRETT, resigned. Mr. 
Rogers had been previously connected 
with Judson, Victor-Monaghan, Dray- 
ton, and other weaving mills in the 
southern territory. 


B. E. WILLINGHAM has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Mill No. 2, Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
to become assistant overseer of weav- 
ing at Lanett Mill Division, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., Lanett, Ala., the 
position formerly held by Bren Pen- 
NINGTON. Fioyp CHIws is overseer of 


weaving at Lanett. H. W. Bice has 
been promoted to succeed Mr. Willing- 
ham at Fulton Bag. 


J. B. Garrett, formerly superintend- 
ent of the F. W. Poe Manufacturing 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has become su- 
perintendent of Steele’s Mills, Rock- 
ingham, N. C., succeeding J. WALTER 
JENKINS, resigned. 


Rorert J. MAXWELL, who for ten 
years was connected with E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., of Philadelphia, and more 
recently acting as 
assistant sales 
manager in con- 
nection with the 
southern office, 
has become con- 
nected with Wm. 
C. Robinson & 
Son Co., of Balti- 
more, manufactur- 
ers of lubricating 
and other oils. Mr. 
Maxwell is well 
known to the tex- 
tile trade of the South. He will eon- 
tinue to make Greenville, S. C., his 
headquarters, and will be in direct 
charge of the business of Wm. C. Rob- 
inson & Son Co. in the state of South 
Carolina and part of Georgia, special- 
izing on the company’s line of textile 
lubricants together with their finishing 
and sulphonated oils. B. D, HeatH of 
Charlotte is southern manager for the 
Robinson company. 





R. J. Maxwell 


RUSSELL GILL has been named by 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., to represent 
that company in the territory of Geor- 
gia, Alabama, ete., formerly covered by 
the late J. FRANK CRAWFORD. Mr. Gill, 
a graduate of the Worcester Polytech- 
nie Institute, had considerable techni- 
cal experience in the laboratory of the 
company's southern headquarters at 
Charlotte, and also was connected with 
the Holliston Mills, Ine., Kingsport, 
Tenn. He had assisted Mr, Crawford 
in his territory for several months. Mr. 
Gill is making headquarters in Atlanta. 
Ira L. GrirFin, of Charlotte, is south- 
ern manager for the company. 


J. W. (Jack) Horner, Box 694, At- 
lanta, Ga., is now representing the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., 41 East 
42nd St., New York City, handling their 
Wissco line of card clothing which in- 
cludes regular knee-wire clothing as 





well as the straight-wire type. Mr. 
Horner, who has been connected with 
sales work to textile mills on card 
clothing and other products for 30 
years, is covering the states of Georgia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Tennessee. 


THoMAs T. WatTSON, who joined the 
metallurgical department of Lukens 
Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., in 
August, 1931, has been appointed de- 
velopment and service metallurgist, and 
will be engaged principally in service 
and sales work in connection with Lu- 
kens Nickel-Clad steel, it is announced. 


R. A. Opom has been promoted from 
general overseer of weaving to assist 
superintendent at the Selma Mfg. Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala. 


Harotp P. GoLLeR has been appoint- 
ed southern representative for the Sey- 
del Chemical Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., succeeding W. T. Smrru, who is 
now associated with the Atlanta Har- 
ness & Reed Mfg. Company. Mr. Go!- 
ler will continue making headquarters 
in Greenville, S. C. 


S. M. Arrineton, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Atlantic Cotton Mills, 
Macon, Ga., has become superintendent 
Ga., succeeding T. J. Wiison, resigned. 
of the Forsyth Cotton Mills, Forsyth, 


CAPTAIN ANDREW M. FAIRLEy, vice- 
president and general manager, and J. 
R. Muvrpiuy, general superintendent, 
have resigned their connections with 
the Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C. 
Both men had been connected with the 
company, whieh operates four yarn 
mills, for about 25 years. 


J. B. SHELTON has become overseer 
of weaving at the Manetta Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C. He was formerly with the 
Sibley Manufacturing Co., Augusta, 
Ga. 


J. A. Lone, president of the Roxboro 
Cotton Mills, Roxboro, N. C., was elect- 
ed president of the North Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, suc- 
ceeding A. M. Farriey, at the associa- 
tion’s convention in Pinehurst on No- 
vember 22-23. 


Henry Harrison has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent ut the Osprey plant of Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., Porterdale, Ga., 
succeeding R. R. REYNOLDS, who is now 
in the cotton department. 


J. W. Fox, Jr., has been promoted 
from superintendent to managing di- 
rector of the Gastonia Weaving Co., 
Gastonia, N. C., succeeding the late 
Harry A. MUSARD. 


(Obituary Items on page 66) 
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CALF 


They are among America's leading textile 
producers. . . . among the many whose 
fine spinning and excellent fabrics 
bear testimony to the wisdom of their 
choice of Spinna Calf for roll coverings. 
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LEATHER COMPANY 


Specialists in Fertile Leathers 


Boston, Mass. Peabody, Mass. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


Success is Simply a Matter of Human Nature 


(Note: Since this article is written in conversational] 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent Oxip-TiMeEr’s part of the conversation, 
and those in italics are Jrm’s part.) 


OLD-TIMER, one of the textile graduates who is 
working in my mill asked me the other day what it 
takes to bring or achieve success. 


Yes, JIM, and I suppose you told him what the 
average man would say—he must be a loyal worker— 
loyal to his firm and his employer—he must beat ev- 
erybody else at everything he goes at—he must be 
able to fix a loom or a spinning frame when the other 
fellow can’t—he must have more education than the 
other fellow—in fact, he must be a super-man in every 
respect. Is that about the line of dope you handed 
out to him, JIM? 

Well, yes, OLD-TIMER. I did talk to him somewhat 
along those lines. And what are you driving at? 
Wouldn’t you have said about the same things to him? 
What was wrong with my line of reasoning? 

Oh, nothing, except that it depends on how you in- 
terpret the word success. When you are asked to tell 
a young man what are the essentials of success, the 
answers you give him depend a great deal upon what 
he considers success. 

One man may feel that to be a success he must ex- 
cel his associates or competitors in efficiency of his 
work so that he will gain promotion over them until 
he has reached his goal, so to speak. 

Another man may have in the back part of his 
head that he must rise to the top of his profession, 
thereby commanding the maximum compensation in 
the way of salary to enable him to build up a personal 
fortune. In other words, he is using his profession 
as a means by which he is to achieve what in his mind 
or from his point of view is success. 

Other young men would consider that they had 
achieved success when they have risen to the height of 
their profession in the matter of salary and position. 

These illustrations may be termed the points of 
view relating to material or purely business success, 


but did it never occur to you that there are thousands 
of such men, that is, men who have accomplished suc- 
cess along these lines, who have never known what it 
was to be happy—to really enjoy life—to enjoy com- 
panionship—to really live. 

They thought the success they were seeking would 
bring happiness, but we are all creatures of habit, and 
in the grind of years and years with but one object in 
view, they have become drunk with the desire to get 
just a little more, until they have formed habits 
which they can never get away from, habits just like 
physical habits of smoking, drinking or any other 
thing which if carried on to excess gets a strangle hold 
on the body or the mind. 

Then, OLD-TIMER, you mean to argue that a man 
who has gone to the top of his profession has not 
achieved success? 

Not at all, JIM, he has achieved success, but the 
point I am trying to bring out is, what is really suc- 
cess. Is the successful business man a success? Is 
the man who has gone to the top of his profession— 
be he doctor, lawyer, textile man, merchant or what— 
a success? The material world says, yes, of course, 
and he is a success from that point of view. 

Well, what in heck are you trying to say anyway, 
OLD-TIMER? I just don’t follow you. 

Sure, JIM, I can’t say that I follow myself, but 
let me put it to you in this way: 

Have you ever known many wealthy men intimate- 
ly enough to see their inner lives, their personal lives? 

Yes, I have been associated with two very wealthy 
men in my life, in fact they were multi-millionaires. 

Can you say, upon reflection, that they were really 
happy? Could they enjoy things like you do? Do you 
believe they could enjoy a picture show like you do? 
Do you believe they could enjoy a vacation at the beach 
like you do? Do you believe they could enjoy a sump- 
tuous meal like you do? 

Hold on, OLD-TIMER, I believe I begin to follow 


(Continued on page 81.) 












































SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT 


that Builds Profits for the Textile Industry 





















NEW GE range drive for cloth-printing machines 
offers definite profit-building advantages over the conven- 
tional type of drive. 


The installation shown on this page uses d-c. equipment, con- 
sisting of one 40-hp. adjustable-speed d-c. motor, two 714-hp. 


adjustable-speed gear-motors, and suitable control equipment. 


By this arrangement of separate drives for the printing machine, 
the main dry cans, and the back-gray dry cans and winder, many 
objectionable features of 
the conventional drive are 
eliminated. For instance, 
the new method eliminates 
the back rigging mechanical 
drive, with its accompany- 
ing expansion pulleys for 
manual adjustment of the 


speed of the dry cans. 





LEFT: Main dry cans, Printing machine driven by 
with compensating gate for GE #-hp.  adjustable- 
controlling speed of G-E speed d-c. motor. Note con- 
7\é-hp. adjustable-speed venient location of push- 
d-c. gear-motor which drives button stations for control- 

the cans ling all drives in the range 


Important advantages of the new-type drive are: 


I. Greater flexibility. The individual elements may be operated separately or in 
tandem. Threading-in is simplified. 


2. Dye is saved and soiling of the cylinder blanket is reduced because the main print 
machine may be stopped as soon as the cloth being printed is completed. 


3. Better printing. Elimination of back rigging drive from main print machine per- 
mits accurate setting of print rolls. Correct tension, automatically maintained 
at all speeds, assures accurate register of pattern without distortion, and elimi- 
nates pile-ups or breakage of cloth. 


Investigate this new-type drive and other profit-building equipment which 
Dubguiniincitniabuatiedinity CE General Electric builds for every electrical need of the textile industry. General 


7\é-hp. adjustable-speed d-c. gear-molor, with Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
compensating gale for speed control 
020-120 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Practical Discussions 


What is the Best Squeeze Roll and Slasher 
Cloth Weights on This Work 


Please give your experience in detail—and also 
tell what is most satisfactory amount of size to 
leave in 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Please allow me to submit for discussion by the 
readers of “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” the following: 

What is the best squeeze roll weight and the best 
slasher cloth weight, and the most satisfactory amount 
of size to leave in 22s warp yarn, using a twist mul- 
tiple of 4.64? There are approximately 3,000 ends per 
set. The gray cloth has a sley of 96 with a pick of 64. 

I would appreciate your readers answering these 
specific questions and giving us any additional in- 
formation bearing on these subjects that might be of 
interest. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6355. 


Storing Filling for the Weave Room 


This answer is lengthy, but it's good. The combined 
use of bins and trucks is suggested ; 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the September issue, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6334” 
outlined, on page 71, his problem of handling 55 dif- 
ferent colors and numbers of filling for his weave 
room, and asked for comments and suggestions as to 
the advisability of his changing from old style trucks 
to storage bins. 

It must be obvious to anyone that a really com- 
prehensive solution of this problem would necessi- 
tate a visit to the mill in question and at least a 
brief study of the lay-out of the weave room and its 
physical position relative to the spinning room and 
to general storage space. However, it may be pos- 
sible to suggest some general ideas which may be 
developed along special lines to meet the unique re- 
quirements of the particular mill. 

At the outset, it is necessary to assume certain 
conditions in order to write comparatively briefly 
and to touch on only the more significant angles of 
the question. First off, it is likely that while the 
mill may employ 55 different fillings at the present 
time, some 10 or 12 of these fillings constitute more 
than 50 per cent of the bulk of all the fillings woven. 
In other words, where one particular number and 
description of filling will be used in no more than 
six looms, another number and description will be 
put into the batteries of 200 or more. 

Starting with this assumption, separate your fill- 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


On all Varieties of Mill Subjects j 





by Cotton's Readers 
{ : 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular sty!e and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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ings into “Standard” and “Special”. Any other dis- 
tinguishing designation will serve. For the Specials, 
use spinning room boxes; for the Standards, build 
bins. It would be foolish at this distance to try to 
say what will be considered as Standard and what 
as Special. This is entirely comparative, of course, 
and will depend somewhat on the amount of storage 
space available for filling. Of course the bin re- 
quires less floor space, but the boxes offer more flex- 
ibility in handling. It is probable that a filling that 
is Special today may be Standard a month from now. 
The reverse is just as apt to be true. This offers no 
particular difficulty, as the bins and boxes will be 
marked with interchangeable tags or labels. In pass- 
ing it may be said that these labels should be large in 
size and should contain only enough information to 
clearly identify the filling in the particular container 
to which the label is attached. The filling haulers 
and battery hands may not be able to read the best 
in the world and it behooves the management to sim- 
plify their problem as much as possible. 


It has been stated that the amount of floor space 
will have considerable weight in deciding between 
boxes and bins. Whether this available floor space 
is concentrated in one part of the weave room or is 
split up into three or four locations will also have 
weight. The nearness and accessibility of the spin- 
ning room must be considered. The available storage 
space in the spinning room will also influence the 
decision between bins and boxes. 


From the Weave Room Standpoint 


First consider the problem from the weave room 
alone without being influenced by the conditions out- 
side of that room. The less floor space and the more 
highly centralized it is, the more attractive becomes 
the bin idea. It has been seen before that the bin 
requires less space; but how about the concentration 
or centralization of this space? What is meant is 
this: some rooms have a large spare and storage 
floor located about the middle of the room; other 
rooms have smaller areas distributed about from 
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TRADE MARK 


MERROW | 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR USE IN THE FABRI- - 
CATION OF KNITTED AND : 
OvEE GOODS OF ALL : 
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Schieren 
Belting 


lasts longer 


Because it is SCHIEREN-IZED 
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Schieren-izing is an improved process 
of manufacture that gives all Schieren 
Belting a Natural Glove-like Pulley 
Grip. Unusual Pliability for use on 


TEC 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


teen 


rr 
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small pulley drives, and Higher Tex- / | MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES _ 
eile Strength so thet belt hooks or i PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- : 
lacing won’t pull out. And they are : TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT : : 
made of the finest belting leather. = PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 3 


These are features that go to make £ 
for the unusually long life of Schieren 
A group of 12” Schieren Belts. It is the best with the lowest 
belts in service 31 years. cost per foot per year. 
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y Se i int : | &§ 
as e/ PS. ering : FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 
LEATHER BELTING, : IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 
PACKINGS and SPECIALTIES : WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 


PRODUCT. 


Main Office and Factory 
31 FERRY STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tanneries: Bristol, Tenn. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY — | 
A SCHIERENIZED BELT 16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


Southern Representatives: : 
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NEC DS NO “*BREAK-IN” E. W. Hollister, RB. B. Moreland, 
, 2. 63, Charlotte, N. C. P. Oo. B 895, Atlanta, Ga. 
MEMBER OF POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL . bed ‘ sean ens as ee 
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MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
IN MANY TEXTILE MACHINES 


Builders of world-known textile machinery have 
standardized on them for over 15 years. 

We have made broad claims for the mechanical per- 
fection of Moccasin Bushings and have yet to report 
our first failure. 

They require the oiler’s attention but a few times a 
year. They insure every drop of oil reaching the de- 
sired spot—the bearing. Nothing but clean oil can 
reach the bearing surfaces. 

And finally— 

Moccasin Bushings are guaranteed to give the fullest 
satisfaction in your most troublesome bearings. 

We have an interesting booklet that gives sound rea- 
sons for standardizing on Moccasin Bushings. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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place to place. Some may be down the main alley, 
some in cross alleys, some along the side walls, and 
some against the end of the room. If there is room 
enough to place the filling boxes near the looms 
where that particular filling will be used, it is better 
to leave the filling in the boxes and not put it into 
bins. This requires less handling and puts the ma- 
terial where it is needed. It puts it there sooner 
and simplifies removing it when it is no longer need- 
ed due to the fact that the warps for which it was 
intended have run out and will not be replaced with 
warps of the same style or requiring the same fill- 
ing. Storing filling in boxes offers the disadvantage 
of necessitating more boxes, and these boxes them- 
selves take up space whether they are empty or full. 
In small rooms with the storage space centrally and 
conveniently located, bins are doubtless best. They 
take up less space, cost less to build, depreciate less 
rapidly, and make it easier to keep a room looking 
orderly. If there are only a few filling yarns used in 
one particular room, consider seriously before de- 
serting the bin idea. 


Considering the Spinning Room Location 


Consider now the weave room in conjunction with 
its nearness to the spinning room. If the two rooms 
are on the same floor and trucking conditions good, 
or if one room is above the other and elevator ser- 
vice adequate, filling may be largely stored in the 
spinning room if the space is available there. In this 
case there would be bins for the popular or Standard 
fillings and these bins would be in the weave room. 
The Special fillings would be stored in boxes in the 
spinning room and trucked to the weave room as 
needed. Few mills would have a lay-out favoring 
this arrangement. 

If the spinning room is above the weave room (no 
matter how many floors) the installation of direct 
chutes will be found a great convenience and saving. 
These chutes are chiefly used by mills that have a 
few descriptions of filling which go into most of the 
mill’s fabrics or at least into a number of them. The 
reason for this is the fact that the most advantageous 
use of the chute calls for using one chute for only 
one filling. In the case of the mill spinning 55 differ- 
ent fillings, the chutes would be used for six or eight 
of the yarns most in demand. The other filling yarns 
would be stored and handled in boxes. It might be 
advantageous to use chutes, bins, and boxes, putting 
the yarns into three different classes in the order of 
their importance. 


An Actual Mill Lay-Out 


Here is the set-up of one mill using chutes: There 
are 300 looms on the ground floor of the mill using 
10s natural filling. There are 200 looms on the same 
floor using 14s natural filling. Other looms on this 
floor are running on comparatively unimportant 
styles, 12 to 20 looms per style. These looms get their 
filling from spinning room trucks or boxes placed as 
near as possible to the majority of the looms for 
which the respective fillings are intended. The spin- 
ning room is on the fourth floor, and there is only 
one elevator connecting the two rooms directly. There 
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are other elevators between different floors of course, 
but only one elevator runs the entire height of the 
building. In order to eliminate shifting boxes from 
one elevator to another and in order to generally 
expedite the movement of the two most popular fill- 
ings, cylindrical chutes were installed. 

The intake of each of these chutes is in the spin- 
ning room near the frames which are running on 
the number using the chute. The opening of the 
chute is of wood lined with galvanized iron and is 
funnel shaped. The opening is far enough from the 
floor to prevent the help from falling into it but is 
near enough to the floor to make dumping easy. The 
opening is closed by doors except when boxes are 
actually being dumped. The chutes themselves are 
made of galvanized iron and look just about like the 
pipes leading away from the hoods over slashers. 
The outlet of each chute is closed by a gate which 
can be lifted as much or as little as desired. The 
main body of the chute is vertical, but there is a 
bend just below the ceiling in the weave room which 
makes the last joint of the chute almost horizontal. 
This keeps the filling from coming out with too much 
speed and enables the filling hauler in the weave room 
to open the gate all the way without being buried 
under the filling. The gate is a few inches higher 
than the filling boxes. The hauler puts his box under 
the outlet, opens the gate, and rakes out as much 
filling as his box will hold. Then he closes the gate 
and goes his way with his box. The chutes never 
become stopped up, nor does filling come out faster 
than the hauler can manage it. It is seldom that 
more than two or three bobbins get on the floor. 

The spinning room dumps filling into the chutes 
at any time, whether or not the outlet gate is open. 
It does not make any difference how many boxes the 
spinning room dumps before the weave room begins 
using the filling. The bobbins slide and drop down 
the chute to replace the ones taken out by the weave 
room. It is to be understood that one chute is used 
for only one filling. 

The second floor of this mill has over 100 looms 
on 12s Sulphur Blue. A chute from the spinning 
room supplies filling for these looms in the same 
way as that described for the looms on the ground 
floor. As the seasonal demand for these goods 
changes, different fillings become standard and are 
delivered through the chutes. 

This particular mill has no bins in any of its 
weave rooms. Filling in the weave rooms is stored 
in boxes convenient to the particular looms which 
they are to serve. Battery hands take filling from 
the large spinning room boxes and transfer it to the 
small boxes which they use in filling the batteries. 
There are no boxes at the loom for filling storage. 
The battery hand makes her rounds often enough to 
refill the batteries before they become empty. 

Some mills have filling boxes on the loom and 
some use the small battery hand boxes described. 
The mills which use the battery hand boxes usually 
do so because the battery hand has only a few looms 
using one kind of filling and would have to push a 
big heavy box all up and down the weavers’ alleys 
to fill a few looms. Most filling boxes would not go 
in most cress alleys or anywhere else. 
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If several sections are on one filling yarn, it is 
better to take the big filling boxes directly to the 
looms and save the extra handling. This is the meth- 
od used to transfer filling from chutes to the looms. 
If there are stationary boxes attached to the looms 
it is better to fill them from the big filling boxes. 

To return for the moment to the question of 
chutes, it will readily be seen that the chute can be 
made to empty into a commodious bin instead of into 
boxes. Under certain conditions this is probably the 
ideal set up. Denim, printcloth or sheeting mill might 
with profit dwell on this suggestion. Of course, the 
spinning room must be above the weave room in or- 
der to use the chute. It is not necessary that the 
spinning room be directly overhead, but it is highly 
desirable that the line of the chute be almost vertical 
(or at least very steep), so that it will not become 
clogged up. 

Both bins and boxes should have prominent and 
clearly designed lines painted around the inside of 
them to show whether they are 4, %, or % full. 
If the bins are very large, more than the three lines 
may be painted. This method is of great help to 
the overseer and second-hands when taking inven- 
tory and also aids in tipping off the weave room that 
it is time for the spinning room to put another frame 
or two on a particular number. It is a very easy 
matter for the filling spinning to get out of balance, 
but the weave room can help to keep the problem in 
hand if there is always an easy and accurate method 
of taking stock. It should be clearly understood by 
everyone concerned just how many pounds of filling 
is represented by a % full bin, a 34 full box, etc. Of 
course, it is easier and shorter to take stock from one 
bin than from a half dozen to a dozen boxes of the 
same stock. 

It is common practice to group a line of humidi- 
fier heads over the bins or over the rows of boxes as 
the case may be. It will be interesting to hear from 
any men who may have put filling conditioner heads 
in the bins. The tendency would probably be to sat- 
urate completely some of the bobbins and put in the 
others only a normal amount of the conditioner. It 
is likely that this would cause a great deal of trouble 
in trying to control] the weight of the cloth. How- 
ever, the above opinion is of no value whatever and 
is little more than a guess. 

One more suggestion may be of help. All things 
else being equal, try to group together as far as pos- 
sible the looms employing the same filling. This will 
enable the battery hands to get around much faster 
and will tend strongly to reduce the hazard of mixed 
fillings. Due to short warps, fast change overs, small 
orders, and a constantly shifting demand for any 
particular group of looms, this suggestion may be 
pretty hard to put into effect. 

After rambling far and wide on the subject of 
filling storage, it may be best to summarize. Hence 
the following: 

Use chutes if possible for your biggest numbers. 
Chutes may be used in conjunction with either bins 
or boxes. 

Use bins for your big numbers if your filling stor- 
age space is all Jocated about the middle of the room. 











Use bins anywhere if the majority of the looms 
around it are to be served from that bin. 

Use boxes for filling that goes into only a few 
looms or even into a large number of looms if those 
looms are split up into many widely separated groups 
of a few looms each. 

Mark chutes, bins and boxes clearly and concise- 
ly. Don’t clutter up the label with a lot of useless 
information but put on enough so that there can be 
no question as to what the filling is or what it is for. 

Paint horizontal lines inside your bins and boxes 
to tell at a glance how much they contain at any time. 

Above all, don’t build a bin big enough to handle 
the filling for 100 looms and then use it for filling 
that goes into only a dozen looms. 


You will have to build your bins and boxes to 
conform to the size and dimensions of your storage 
floor space, the width of your alleys, and the floor of 
your elevators. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6337. 


Some Kinks for Operating Fly Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I notice that away back in the December 1933 
issue, on page 71, “T. R. (N. C.)” gave a good tip 
about getting out the bottom wooden casing which 
was locked under the carriage after doffing a fly frame 
and not noticing the same being raised until the car- 
riage came down on it. 


The remedy he suggested was to mark the position 
of the belt on the cone and let the rack out until the 
builder jaws were completely closed, and then just one 
turn of the tumbler shaft and the carriage would have 
started upward again, then all that would have been 
necessary would have been winding the rack back to 
its marked position and starting up the frame and 
running the carriage up off of the casing. 


If he had kinked the ends slightly, disconnected the 
lay gearing, raised the carriage by hand until the 
board was released, and then let the carriage back to 
the proper place, re-placed the lay gear and wound 
the ends with the bottom cone by turning by hand, his 
ends would not be out of the presser eye either. The 
old style Lowell frame has a place where this can be 
done without going to the lay gear. When the gear- 
ing reverses the motion to the lay gear shaft, you lift 
a sliding collar, slide the gears out of mesh and lift 
with the hand wheel until the board can be released. 
Lower the carriage, slide the gears back into mesh, 
and drop the collar into place. The carriage can be 
raised or lowered in this manner after the frame has, 
from some cause, failed to change and run over, so as 
to get the carriage in the proper place to get up the 
ends. 

Here is another idea, when the ends are down on 
both lines of spindles: Lay up the front flyers, and 
turn the back flyers right for getting up the ends. The 
back line can now be put up as easily as the front line, 
as the flyers are not in the way. Then replace the 
front flyers and get up this line. Some may already 
know this, but it may help others. 

If the bobbin gear coupling slips, and the frame 
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hand stops the frame in time, so that the ends only 
kink up on this line about like at doffing time when 
the ends are kinked ready for doffing, take a wrench 
and find which end of the coupling is slipped, and 
loosen the set screws enough to where you can put the 
wrench on the set screw top and turn the whole shaft, 
and wind the ends all back at the same time to the 
proper place, and then tighten the coupling. This can 
save a lot of time. 

If at the doff when the spindles are to be oiled, 
both lines of flyers are laid up, then the tops of the 
spindles can be picked, the roving doffed off, the spin- 
dle tops and bolsters as well as the bobbin gear can 
be oiled. The carriage can be wiped off both back 
and front by going down the frame with waste in the 
two hands, one on either side of the carriage, then 
coming back up the carriage in the center, and it is 
clean. The back plate behind the flyers and the steel 
plate under the rollers can also be wiped in short or- 
der, for there is nothing in the way when the flyers 
are all on top of the clearers. This may seem too long 
for some, but I hope they will try it. 

Both lines of roving can be doffed off much faster 
and the bobbins can be put on both lines of spindles 
at the same time. 

I have an improvement on a drawing frame that 
I think I will take up with some of the machinery 
shops. OLD-TIMER gave me the tip for it in his article 
when he said, “JIM, those fellows sure are experts, 
aren’t they? Did you get them all from Texas?” And 
when JIM asked what he meant, OLD-TIMER replied, 
“Well, when they go to put up an end they pull the 
lever on with one hand and then stand back and pop 
the sliver at the steel rolls just like I saw men in 
Texas popping their long whips at the oxen’s heads 
when hauling logs”. I believe the idea I have will not 
only prevent this, but will stop the frame quicker and 
also prevent the drawing from knotting up and going 
through the rollers to break the end on the front of 
the frame. If it works out I will tell you about it 
later. 

A. S. (ALA.) 


Another Answer for “D. H.” on Card 
Settings on Long Staple Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the January issue “D. H. (N. C.)” asks for 
opinions on the setting of the feed plate for a card 
running a 12-ounce lap, with 120 draft, producing 
a 40-grain card sliver, with cotton of 1 3/32-inch 
and 1 5/32-inch Strict Middling. Answering his ques- 
tion, I would first make sure that the face of the feed 
plate is the proper length for the staple of cotton, 
measuring from the bite of the feed roll to the lower 
edge of the face of the feed plate where the teeth of 
the licker-in exert the greatest pull on the fibers. In 
this case he will be able to set the feed plate to the 
licker-in as close as he likes without fear of injur- 
ing the staple by breaking or weakening it in any 
way. The reason being that the fiber will be entire- 
ly free of the bite of the feed roll when the licker-in 
exerts its greatest pull upon the fibers. A wide set- 
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ting at this point would not aid in carding, because 
the wide space which would exist between the face 
of the feed plate and the licker-in would make it im- 
possible for the licker-in to act upon all the fibers 
presented, and the result will be what is called pluck- 
ing, in which case small tufts of cotton will be car- 
ried away, either dropping on the floor or deposited 
upon the cylinder, making the flats do the breaking 
up, which otherwise should be done by the licker-in. 

I suggest that he try the following settings in 
carding the stock he mentions: 


Some Recommended Card Settings 


a eS | i nr 7/1000 
Licker-in to cylinder ........ ae . 7/1000 
Licker-in screen to cylinder ............... 19/1000 
Licker-in screen to licker-in, top ........... 10/1000 
Licker-in screen to licker-in, bottom .... ..19/1000 
Mote knives to licker-in, top ..... ‘ ...10/1000 
Mote knives to licker-in, bottom ..... sconce Qhaeee 
Back knife plate to cylinder, top ............ 19/1000 
Back knife plate to cylinder, bottom ........34/1000 
Cylinder screen to cylinder, back and center. .34/1000 
Cylinder screen to cylinder, front ........ 68/1000 
Viate to cylinder, all stands .........6.cce00 7/1000 
Oe Se ee eee ree 7/1000 
Front knife plate to cylinder, about ......... 34/1000 
RR IN ken bias Gia ccaraldie bio Raed sales’ 10/1000 


The front knife plate should be set to take out the desired 
amount of strips. This setting is not always the same on every 
ecard and usually the desired result is obtained with a setting of 
about 34/1000. 


Providing the floor on which the cards are stand- 
ing is firm, with little or no vibration, and if the 
clothing on the cylinder is tight and in good condi- 
tion, and eliminating high flats, if there are any, he 
should have little trouble in setting the flats to a 
7/1000. 

Not overlooking the fact that a good point on the 
wire of the cylinder, doffer and flats is necessary, 
and then experimenting with different settings, un- 
til a setting is tried with which the result obtained 
is satisfactory. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6311. 


Asks “Carder” to Comment on Articles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the July issue of COTTON, page 83, another 
growl has come my way; this one from ‘“CARDER 
(Mass.)”, the self-appointed judge and jury. He 
states, “I have read carefully the comments about 
‘WASH’ made by ‘A. T. G.’ on page 78 of the August 
(1933) issue, and I can heartily endorse all that ‘A. 
T. G.’ says”. 

So, this is another confession from a textile grad- 
uate that he knows nothing about the functions of the 
English builder. 

Let me say to “CARDER’”’: My dear fellow, a textile 
school degree does not lessen the length of your ears, 
it only conceals it. 

Please ask “CARDER” to read the article written by 
“T. R. (N. C.)” on page 67 of the September 1933 is- 
sue of COTTON, and then read the article by “K. Y. 
(MASs.)” on page 77 of the December 1933 issue of 
CoTTON. He seems to be ever ready to comment on 
articles from the different contributors, so I want 
him to give us his comments on these two articles. 

WASH (R. IL.) 
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The Hyperbola Curve 


B Rees follows the article "Bobbin of Roving An- 
alyzed", page 77, November, and "The Pressure 
of the Presser", page 85, December, by Mr. Martin. 
These three articles will be followed by another 
series by him on draft, tension, twist, etc. 


By Fay H. Martin 


HE hyperbola curve, when applied to roving frame 

cones, is simply the percentage of decrease in the 
excess speed of the bobbin from one layer to another, 
and when these percentages are plotted against their 
respective bobbin diameters they form the hyperbola 
curve. 

Hence this curve forms the basis for the shaping 
of all known pairs of roving frame cones. The values 
of the curve are divided between the top and bottom 
cones at equivalent points to keep the slope of each 
as gentle as possible for the sake of the belt drive. 

The sum of the diameters of the top and bottom 
cones at equivalent points must be equal. When cones 
have been plotted thusly the top cone is always con- 
cave and the bottom cone is convex. 

To express it another way, the underlying mathe- 
matical relationship between the whole and the part 
added, where the part added remains constant and is 
added to the whole over and over again is expressed 
in the curve known as the hyperbola. 

But no matter how it is expressed it all comes back 
to the percentage of difference between one layer and 
the one being added. This percentage varies as each 
layer is added as will be seen from the following table: 

If you add 1/8-inch—1/16-inch on each side—to 
a tube that is l-inch in diameter you have increased 
its diameter 12.5 per cent. 


Hence 1” to 14%” — 12.5 % 
2” to 242” — 6.25% 
3” to 31." = 4.16% 
4” to 444” — 3.12% 
5” to 5%” — 2.50% 
6” to 644” — 2.08% 


From this table and from the chart of the curve 
you will see that the larger the diameter the smaller 
the percentage of increase. Since the front roll of 
a roving frame delivers roving at a constant speed, 
the excess surface speed of the bobbin must be kept 
at a constant speed to receive it at a uniform tension. 

Hence as each layer of roving is added to the bob- 
bin its excess speed must be reduced the right per- 
centage to receive it and it is these percentages when 
plotted against respective diameters that form the hy- 
perbola curve. 

If roving was wire a pair sii cones plotted to the 
hyperbola curve would be perfect as each layer on the 
bobbin would be of an equal thickness and the tension 
uniform and constant as each layer is added. 

But cotton roving is not wire. It is a delicate 


pressed. 


PERCENTAGE FROM LAYER TO LAYER 
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strand of cotton which can be stretched and com- 
It will stretch if the tension on the frame is 
too tight and the bobbin will swell if the tension is 
too slack. Of the two evils, the slack tension is the 
greater. But tension is another story— 


BOBBIN DIAMETERS BY EIGHTHS 
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What Causes Slubber Bobbins 2/3 Full 
to Tangle 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would be glad to have your readers discuss the 
following: 

What is the remedy for the elimination of bobbins 
of slubber roving tangling after being about two- 
thirds full? The keys are good in all the gears and 
shafts, and the carriages do not dwell on the changes. 
The lay is not piling, and is close enough not to allow 
furrowing. The frames start up with the proper ten- 
sion, though after running about ten layers the ends 
become slack, and require taking up a slight amount, 
and the rest of the doff the ends need no further ad- 
justment. Jumping bobbin gears could be a reason, 
but they do not jump, and then, the same spindles do 
not do this on every doff. Some doffs do not have 
any such bobbins, and then the next doff there are 
frequently as many as eight that bunch and tangle. 

J. R. (ALA). 


How We Renedied High Flate On Old 


Equipment 





EDITOR COTTON: 

There has been quite a lot of discussion going on 
lately in your “How OTHER MEN MANAGE” depart- 
ment about high and low card flats. All of these 
articles have been very interesting and seem to cover 
the ground thoroughly. I do not wish to take issue 
with any of the statements made as I agree with 
them in most cases, but there is one point that has 
not been touched and that is the one I would like 
to bring out. The point is that more high flats are 
caused by the method of grinding than from any 
other source. This is not theory, for I have found it 
to be a fact from my own personal experience. Per- 
haps the best way to explain what I have in mind is 
to tell how and why I found this to be true. 


Not a great many years ago, when the regular 
job I had at the time was stopped off, I was put on a 
section of cards as grinder. The mill was equipped 
with three different makes of cards, each installed 
at a different time, the oldest were better than 20 
years old, the next were about 12 years old, and the 
good were 6 years old. My section had some of the 
oldest and some of the newest cards on it, so its 
condition was fairly representative of the condition 
of the whole room. 


The first round that I made setting tops, I ran 
into a regular card-grinder’s night-mare! The new- 
est cards were in fair shape with only an occasional 
high flat, but when I struck the old ones, I found 
them to be in such shape that it was practically im- 
possible to set a top at all. There were at least a 
half dozen high flats to each card, and the only way 
we could set a top at all was to use the gauge and 
then back off until the rubbing stopped. I know that 
it is against all theory to set a top this way, but be- 
fore you jump on me with both feet, get on a job 
like that and try it a while. And keep in mind that 
a certain number of cards had to be put up each 
day, reports filled out to that effect, and the reports 
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checked by the overseer and turned in at the main 
office. 

To tell the truth, I was so discouraged with the 
whole situation that I was about ready to admit de- 
feat and just plain quit. I should also state that 
there was no automatic flat grinding machine avail- 
able. The tops were replaced only when worn out 
or damaged, and all of the flat chains on the old cards 
were worn so badly that two links had already been 
taken out of them. I could not obtain permission to 
have the tops sent off one at a time and ground in a 
machine. In other words, I had to make the best of 
the situation and remedy the condition with only the 
regular long grinding roll as a means of getting the 
situation back in shape. 

Before I go any further, let me suggest that some 
of the readers please write in and tell me what they 
would have done under the same conditions, or better 
still, if they have run into the same situation, tell 
me what they did, for here surely is a place where 
practice and theory didn’t agree. 

Our top grinding rolls were equipped with a 6- 
inch pulley driven from a 22-inch pulley, giving a 
speed of 605 r.p.m. This being a rather slow grind- 
ing speed necessitated rather heavy grinding, and I 
finally decided that this was the cause of all the 
trouble. Heavy grinding on a flat will in most cases 
cause some vibration, and vibration will keep a flat 
from grinding. Naturally, some flats would vibrate 
more than others and the “limber” flats became the 
high flats. If the roll is set to grind only the high 
flats, the rest become dull, and if the roll is set to 
the low flats, the high ones vibrate so badly that 
they do not grind at all and only become higher. 

With so many high flats on the job, it was almost 
impossible to use the methods described by some of 
the readers of getting the high flat under the grind- 
ing roll and running it slowly by hand (the top) 
back and forth until the flat was ground. 

The method I hit upon was this: I had a set of 3- 
inch pulleys made for the grinding roll, thus speed- 
ing the roll to 1,210 r.p.m. With this speed I was forced 
to grind extremely light, which was just what I want- 
ed. By letting the roll just barely touch the low 
flats enough to keep them sharp, | found that there 
was not enough pressure put on the high flats to 
cause them to vibrate, and so they also were in the 
course of several grindings ground down to where 
they did not cause much trouble. In fact, after a 
little over a year of this sort of grinding I found 
that I was not bothered with high flats, it being a 
rare occasion to find one high enough to cause any 
trouble at all. 

Of course, I do not claim that all of the tops were 
perfectly even, but practically all of them could be 
set to a 10/1000-gauge on any flat, and there would 
not be another high enough to rub or give trouble. 

So, from this experience, my advice is that if a 
man is troubled with high flats, and does not have 
access to an automatic flat grinding machine and 
cannot send his flats off one at a time to be re-ground, 
that he try speeding up his grinding roll to around 
1,200 r.p.m., grind extremely light, and see if his 
worst troubles will not soon fade away. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6353. 
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More Opinions as to the Causes of 
Rippled or Puckered Selvages 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to reply to the question of “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6313” on page 89 of the May issue of COTTON 
with reference to a slackness in the cloth on each 
selvage, extending 3 or 4 inches and running the 
entire length of the cut, which he says he is having 
on a three-harness drill weave, with 12s warp and 
18s filling. 

I find sometimes that a puckered selvage will 
show up in the cloth on account of the shuttle eyes 
being too close or from too much tension on the 
yarn as it is being delivered; also, too much bristle 
in the shuttle sometimes will cause this. Too much 
tension on the filling and a slack warp will some- 
times cause the cloth to pucker for two or three 
inches on each side. 

Also, slashing can have a lot to do with rippled 
selvages by packing the selvages too high on the 
side of the beam for the center; also, when using a 
ply selvage a tension should be placed on the selvage 
yarn to hold it tight, especially when cones are be- 
ing used, as is the case in many mills. In slashing 
it is very important that the yarn have the same 
tension in the center as on the side. The proper 
spacing of selvage ends will help greatly to even up 
the tension on the warp as it is delivered to the 
beam. 

Cloth woven too narrow for the loom beam will 
cause a slack side on the cloth every time the reed 
goes to the fell of the cloth. This often has been 
remedied with false heads. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6330. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6313” asks in the May issue 
what to do about puckered or rippled selvage on a 
three-harness drill weave, with 12s warp and 18s 
filling. 

In my 22 years in the mill I have seen many 
troubles and problems arise where there seemed to 
be no answer as to what the cause was, and puck- 
ered selvages was one of them. I was not in the 
weave room at the time, but the trouble was traced 
to the spooler room. 

A cotton mill, in some respects, is very much like 
a human being; something wrong in one part may 
cause trouble in another part. Bad teeth may cause 
rheumatism in the legs; an overloaded stomach may 
cause the head to ache. So it is with the mill, some- 
thing wrong in one part may cause trouble in anoth- 
er part. 

I don’t think the number or the size of the yarn 
has anything to do with the trouble. The weave, 
however, has much to do with it. At least, that was 
our experience, for our trouble was showing up in 
certain patterns and not in others. 

It is my opinion that the puckered selvage is 
caused by “packed selvages” on the warper beams. 
That was our trouble, and the description of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6313” fits it perfectly. 

A “packed selvage” differs from a “high selvage” 
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in that it is not so noticeable, and may go on in- 
definitely and cause a great amount of trouble with- 
out anyone having the slightest idea as to the cause 
of the trouble. It usually extends out on the beam 
three or four inches and sometimes more. It is 
caused by section beams being too short for the 
drum, thus packing down selvages that would ordi- 
narily be high; running the selvage ends too close to 
the beam heads; and, sometimes, greasing warper 
creel skewers or spindles. The inside spindles are 
used more than the outside spindles, on different 
constructions. This leaves the outside spindles with 
a heavier coat of grease on them and consequently 
they pull easier than the inside ends do and natural- 
ly this causes “packed selvages”, and “packed sel- 
vages” cause puckered selvages in the cloth, at least 


in certain weaves. 
7. &. Cal. €.) 


Endeavors to Explain About Sliver Going 
Heavy With Decreased Card Speed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 99 of the May 1934 issue of CoTTON there 
appears an article from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6315” who 
seems to be puzzled by the fact that when the card 
speed is decreased the sliver runs heavy. First, l 
would like to inform our friend that I have experi- 
enced the same trouble on a certain make of English 
card which was equipped with the slow motion; that 
is, I have experienced this increase in weight of 
sliver when the doffer was slowed down as in the 
case described by him at stripping time or when th2 
sliver had to be pieced, but unlike him, I have never 
noticed any difference when the whole card was 
slowed down. 

I will, however, offer what I think will be a solu- 
tion of the trouble when the doffer speed alone is 
decreased by means of the slow motion. However, 
this is my contention and I will attempt to prove it 
by saying that there is not any draft between the 
cylinder and doffer, but there is a doubling-over or 
condensation of the fibers. The amount of these 
condensations is easily found by a simple calculation 
which involves the surface speeds of the cylinder 
and doffer, thus: the surface speed of the cylinder 
divided by the surface speed of the doffer will give 
the amount of condensation, for example: 

26,400 ~— 1,034.55 = 25.5 condensations. 


This simple illustration shows us that if the speed 
of the doffer is reduced we get more condensations 
and therefore a heavier sliver during the temporary 
decrease in speed. This will function on any card. 
Notice when a doffer has been stopped for some rea- 
son or other for any length of time and the cylinder 
is allowed to run at full speed—what do we find 
upon starting the doffer? You know, we find a 
streak of stock right across the doffer and that line 
is so many extra fibers condensed owing to the stop- 
page of the doffer. That too is a good illustration of 
what happens when the doffer is slowed down. Of 
course, when the doffer is stopped we get a complete 
condensation of the fibers the cylinder has carrie 
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forward during the stoppage. 


Regarding the case when the whole card is slow- 
ing down I venture to say that as the card is gradu- 
ally stopped, the doffer or licker-in driving belts 
gradually lose their power through slippage, etc., 
causing the doffer speed to lag, therefore increasing 
the condensations between the doffer and cylinder. 


That is the only solution I have to offer and I 
think it is plain enough to understand. If there are 
any more ideas on this subject I would certainly like 
to have them. It is one of those little things which 
most of us fellows never think about. 

D. E. (R. I.) 


Bottom Clearers on Fly Frames 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the February number of COTTON there is the 
following question: “Do you think that bottom clear- 
ers on steel rolls of fly frames are essential or bene- 
ficial? I refer not only to slubbers, but to inter- 
mediates, speeders, and jacks as well. Some mills 
use them, others do not.” 


The bottom clearer on slubbers is an essential 
part of their equipment, to keep steel rolls clean and 
free from the very short fiber that leaves the stock 
while passing through the drawing action of the top 
and bottom rolls. 


These clearers must be covered with good heavy 
clearer flannel, and the clearer must fit properly 
between the rolls and must be correctly weighted. 


If the rawhide straps that hold the weights to 
the clearer blocks, break or stretch until the weight 
rests on the roller beam an immediate correction is 
in order. 


Never permit strings cut from spinning bands or 
other sources to take the place of the regular raw- 
hide strap in hanging clearer weights nor use va- 
rious sizes of nuts, gears, etc., as weights. 


It is very important to have the correct pressure 
on the bottom clearers so they will collect and hold 
the clearer waste until they are reasonably full, 
when they must be picked. The time between pick- 
ings is of course determined by fhe quality and grade 
of stock as well as the amount going through in a 
given time. 

The attention given to the picking of bottom 
clearers is of extreme importance, for a short delay 
in picking, especially on coarse work, or on combed 
work, can very seriously cripple our efforts to pro- 
duce high quality yarn or cloth. 

The proper time to pick clearers in all cases is 
while the frame is standing at doff time. 

The absence of bottom clearers on slubbers leaves 
the steel rolls to become loaded with this fine waste 
until a point is reached where it breaks loose in 
small tufts or bunches, following the “end” and 
making a lump in the roving; or, if there is an ex- 
cess of moisture in the room, a very nice lap can 
soon form on the middle and back steel rolls and 
furnish some real experience with uneven roving. 

The continual running of steel rolls against the 
flannel has a polishing effect on the rolls that is 
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beneficial. Sometimes when the “scouring” period 
comes and we pick up just any kind of a crew to do 
the work, even though everyone does his best, we 
would probably be surprised at the number of tiny 
bruises and scratches on the flutes, especially if 
card clothing is used, for unless they are case hard- 
ened, they can easily become bruised. 

In the course of time a good cleaner will help to 
smooth up some of these tiny scratches. The fiber 
brush, by the way, makes a good flute cleaner. 

There are cases where the bottom clearer is not 
used on roving frames; in others, they are used on 
all sizes of frames. Opinions vary a great deal on 
this point. In a mild climate where the humidity is 
easily kept at the proper point, a job on good stock, 
a well trained crew of frame tenders who are taught 
to keep steel rolls clean, can go along without bot- 
tom clearers, and a great many, of course, are doing 
it. On the other hand, in a mill located where a 
heavy, damp atmosphere exists during a large part 
of the year, the bottom clearer becomes a necessity. 

The length of drafts on roving frames has a con- 
siderable influence upon the need of bottom clear- 
ers. More fly will accumulate on clearers or steel 
rolls on a long draft, say 8 or more, than when using 
one shorter, say 4.50 to 8 (regular drafting). it 
would therefore appear at first glance that leaving 
off the bottom clearer on roving frames and allow- 
ing the fly to fall on the roller beam and wiping off 
at doff time would be a safer plan, but as it does 
not all fall on the roller beam, we must deal with all 
the different phases of the situation and handle our 
own individual problems as they reveal themselves 
to us. 

The fact that bottom clearers require a good deal 
of attention by both the fixer in the matter of up- 
keep and the frame tender in cleaning, makes it a 
question in many cases as to whether they pay for 
themselves in service. In others, the opposite view 
may be taken. But no fly frame of any size is com- 
plete without bottom clearers and their proper care 
and use will bring better results generally. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 4774. 





An Old-Timer Says— 
(Continued from page 71.} 


you. In other words, what is success without happi- 
ness? What do you seek success for unless it is for 
happiness? But in seeking success, which takes so 
many years to accomplish, most people have formed 
such set habits—they are wound up so they can’t stop 
—and therefore the thing they started out to achieve, 
namely, happiness; and thinking success in the materi- 
al world must come before happiness— 

Now you are talking, JIM. You have said it for me 
better than I could express it myself. 

Well, what are you going to do about it, OLpD- 
TIMER? 

Oh, nothing, Jim. I wouldn’t if I could. Simply 
because the majority of people never stop to reason 
out just what the best is or what real happiness is, 
does not justify my trying to reform the world or 
something. I was just talking, Jim. Skip it. 
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Some Discussion on Fly Frames 


When "Uncle Wash" read his April issue, he found 
a lot to talk about—and here are his replies to 


"E. D.", "W.L." and others 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I see on page 107 of the April issue of COTTON 
that “E. D. (R. I.)” puts the following question to 
me: 

“The end diameters of the cone drums on a rov- 
ing frame are respectively 7 inches and 3 inches, and 
the bobbin, when empty, is l-inch and when full, 4- 
inch diameter. What diameter should a belt be on 
when the bobbin is, respectively, 2-inch and 3-inch*’ 
Show how you would arrive at the result. I have a 
method of solving the query, but I would like to learn 
any other as I think some of our friends must have 
at least one on hand.” 

I am wondering if “E. D.” is one of those fellows 
who, after reading COTTON, throw it in the waste- 
basket. In the first place, the above is not practical, 
for to arrive at the solution, you must divide the cones 
into four equal parts. Again, the working area of 
the cones is much less on jacks than on all frames 
preceding. The diameter of the strand plays the ma- 
jor part. 

Your Uncle “WASH” never copies, and I am always 
trying to save space for I realize [ am getting more 
than my share. 

So, let “E. D.”’ go back to the February 1928 issue 
of COTTON and turn to page 382, and he will find one 
method. Next, let him look up his September 1931 
issue of COTTON and turn to page 1056 and he will 
find another method. 

But there is a great deal of difference between 
method and problem. 

To find the problem, let him look up his May 1932 
issue of COTTON and turn to page 82. There he will 
find an article written by Fay H. Martin, the greatest 
authority in the cotton industry as regards the wind- 
ing on of the roving on fly frames. I could not do any 
better. But such figuring is useless, for to the man 
who understands the relationship between cones and 
flyers, it is obvious that the speed between one frame 
and another will require a different cone and that dif- 
ferent cottons and different hanks, to give a perfect 
tension, will require different cones. Different types 
of flyers call for different cones. 

A fly frame with a compound has different cone 
outlines from a differential. In his answer to the 
thirteenth question in my list, in his letter in the 
April issue, “E. D.” makes the confession that he 
knows nothing about a differential. So my advice to 
“E. D.” is to try to learn all about the factors that 
are required to solve the problem. 


Now, in this same issue, we find on page 90 a let- 
ter from “W. L. (S. C.)” entitled “Comments on 
‘WasH’—‘A. T. G.’ Discussion”. I wish to extend my 
sincere thanks to this gentleman for at last I have 
found a man who does understand “WASH”. He states, 
“I also want to state that I am satisfied in my own 
mind that ‘WASH’ does not mean to claim that he 
knows all there is to know about manufacturing and 





mill management.” If I did so claim, I would be 
standing on dangerous ground. 

In the fourth paragraph of his article, “W. L.” 
would have us make a test which would prove the 
friction that exists between rolls. I have made the 
test many times and, believe me, he is right. 


Now if “W. L.” will read the following carefully, 
he will get the clear slant of my opinion of the tex- 
tile school graduates who lack experience and prac- 
tical knowledge. 

So, we have “W. L. (S. C.)”, “T. R. (N. C.)”, and 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6296”, who agree with “WASH” as 
regards the law of frictional contact. 

Look up your copy of COTTON for October 1931, and 
turn to page 1170, and here you will find an article 
by “LAUNDRY (MAss.)” Referring to the draft of 
.969 between the calender and the front roll, he states, 
“Being much surprised at reading something so con- 
trary to general practice I investigated in my copy of 
the same catalog only to find it was a false alarm.” 

In the February 1934 issue of CoTTON, “E. D.” 
put me down as the Baron Munchausen, and he too 
finds the smallest gear is 31. “A. T. G.” in his ar- 
ticle in the August issue, twentieth paragraph, states, 
“When the draft is less than 1.00, a sagging of the 
stock is evident because the surface speed of the cal- 
ender roll is less than the surface speed of the front 
roll.” 

For years I had the following facts in mind, and 
I thought the argument would die a natural death, but 
as long as the foregoing graduates insist on getting 
shocked, I am going to give them a good one. 

In my article in rebuttal to “A. T. G.”, I stated, 
“One must be able to arrange the draft between the 
first drawing and calender rolls to suit conditions 
when obliged to run a heavy sliver. Therefore, we 
must have a draft of less than 1.00, for a draft of 
over 1.00 would strain the webs.” 

In the same article I gave the figures for a draft 
of less than 1.00, which is as follows: 16 x 30 x 24 ~ 
24 x 45 x 11 — .969 draft. 

The International Library of Technology can be 
found in all leading colleges in the United States and 
is used as a reference library. You will find them in 
some textile schools. Go to the library and ask for 
the volume on carding, and here you will find the fore- 
going calculations. The plate in it was taken from a 
catalog and copyrighted by the late Christopher Park- 
inson Brooks in the year 1900. I was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Brooks in the years preceding his la- 
mented death. He was one of the founders of the 
Lowell Textile School, the New Bedford Textile School, 
the New Bedford School of Correspondence which was 
later sold to The International Correspondence 
Schools. Could I give better authority? 

So, these misfits and graduates reject the prin- 
ciple of the founder and principal of two textile 
schools. So, “W. L.” will now understand why I don’t 
lay off of such fellows. 

In justice to the expert work of Mr. Brooks and 
to the International Correspondence Schools, please be 
reminded that at that time railway heads were in the 
majority of the mills and the weight of the sliver 
varied from 90 to 115 grains. The friction was so 
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great that many carders would paint the front rolls 
with barn-door red—a very rough paint. The great 
friction existing at that time was the incentive for 
the invention of metallic rolls. 

What I am trying to convey to the boys is that 
a heavy sliver will create friction, and the lighter 
you can run your drawing sliver the more even the 
work will be. 

So, who is the false alarm; who is the Baron 
Munchausen? 

The graduates who are arguing with me should 
read the following, found on page 85 of the April 
1934 issue of COTTON, from the pen of that good old 
soul “OLD-TIMER”: “Some people criticize because of 
a mere mania for opposition, some because of jealousy, 
and some are just darn fools.” 

WASH (R. I.) 


“Jock” Discusses the Textile Graduater 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In recent numbers of COTTON I have been read- 
ing, with a great deal of interest, some of the articles 
on the subject of “the practical man” and the textile 
graduate. The last article that I read on this subject 
was by “P. R. K. (MAss.)”, which appears on page 
80 of the March 1934 issue. This contributor states, 
in his first paragraph, that it struck him in a queer 
way to notice the attitude of the so-called practical 
man as to the textile school graduate. And, in mv 
opinion, from the tone of his article, “P. R. K.” resents 
that attitude. He goes so far as to assume that the 
so-called practical man may have had at some time 
unpleasant dealings or experiences with some textile 
person or persons who caused him to become preju- 
diced against anyone that may have had a textile 
school training. 

Now I want it understood that I am not taking 
one side or another in a way of speaking, for al- 
though I am not a textile graduate, I have had as 
many of them under my wing as has the next man; 
in other words, I have had them working along side 
of, or with me. In one plant I had four; in another, 
I had one—he was supposed to take care of the cot- 
ton and staple it. I had occasion to do him one or 
two favors, and that man could do nothing but praise 
me, regardless of the fact that we used to have some 
pretty stiff arguments, but, at the end of a discus- 
sion, both of us having had our say, everything would 
be O. K. In fact, that man used to tell me that he 
loved to get into a discussion with me. 

Now I do not know whether “P. R. K.” is express- 
ing his views on the subject under discussion from 
experience with so-called practical men or from what 
he has read in the different issues of COTTON, but 
from the tone of his last paragraph I am thinking 
that he also has assumed an attitude toward the so- 
called practical man. 

Concerning his prediction that the time is not far 
away when practically all the mills will be managed 
by textile school graduates, I think that his predic- 
tion is coming quite a little late. 

In my years of experience in the textile trade I 
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have had many discussions with both practical tex- 
tile men and textile school graduates. In the Unit- 
ed States my work has carried me throughout the 
North and South, and it has taken me to England 
and different parts of Europe, but I have never 
known of any animosity existing in the minds of the 
parties with whom I have argued. If there has been 
any feeling it has not been manifested, or at least 
I have never noticed it. Many may wonder about 
this, but my idea is that if one uses tact, a whole lot 
of unpleasantness can be avoided. Many of the read- 
ers would smile if I were to relate some of the inci- 
dents in connection with different discussions I have 
had, both with practical men and with textile gradu- 
ates. I will admit that the textile school graduates 
with whom I have come in contact are always glad 
to be working with or under a so-called practical 
man, and, furthermore, they are put with a prac- 
tical man whether they like it or not, and at the 
end they are more than satisfied with the results. 
If the results have not been satisfactory, that is 
their fault. 

With reference to the remark in the third para- 
graph of “P. R. K.’s” article about a textile gradu- 
ate having a much better chance of becoming prac- 
tical than has the practical man himself, that is cor- 
rect, for the practical man did not have the oppor- 
tunity which the present textile graduate has. The 
practical man had to dig down and study the thing 
out for himself; he also had to find his own job. I 
also think that the practical man went after infor- 
mation differently from the way in which some of 
the present day textile graduates do. If the gradu- 
ate is more practical how did he become so? He 
did not possess his experience when he left the tex- 
tile school, so he must have gotten it at the plant 
where he was employed, and I am sure he must have 
been under the wing of some practical man. 

“P. R. K.” must not forget that there are thous- 
ands of ideas, offered for trial by as many persons, 
which have been refused in the same manner men- 
tioned in his fourth paragraph, but why put it down 
to selfish stubbornness? No doubt it can be traced 
to such in odd cases, but there may be other rea- 
sons. 

Also, in his fourth paragraph, this contributor 
asks: “Who is this so-called practical man?” Then 
he goes on to answer his own question: “This type 
of man is one who usually starts to work very early 
in life, growing old with his job,” going on to say 
that he does things because someone told him to do 
so. “P. R. K.” makes him out to be a kind of ma- 
chine. Well, all I can say is, that we are all more or 
less mechanical, in our business, in our homes and 
elsewhere. However, I am sure that any good prac- 
tical man will listen to any new ideas, whether they 
come from textile graduates or any person who op- 
erates a machine or from anyone else, for that mat- 
ter. A practical man has to operate his room, keep- 
ing the production up and the costs down, so if any 
new suggestions are put up to him, suggestions which 
will boost the production or cut the costs, do you 
really think he is going to kill the idea? No doubt 
there are some men who would not listen to any 
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Palmer - Sanforizing- 
Lapping - Stamping- 
and Other Mechanical Fabrics 


ONEST quality and continued uniformity have porosity, be sure you get genuine PHILADELPHIA 
made PHILADELPHIA Felt the standard for Felt. 
Textile use. There’s a great difference in felt, and If you have a felt problem of any nature, let our 
to be sure of getting just the right cushion, a thick, 


Southern Sales Manager, Mr. Clarence B. Seal, help 
strong nap that won’t pull out, as well as the correct you solve it. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Web Center Cast Iron Motor Pulleys 


Eliminate the Troubles other types give 


WEB CENTER Pulleys are especially adapted for Motors, Saw Mandrels, Tighteners and other 
high speed and heavy duty service, and are classified by us as follows: 
STANDARD—These Pulleys are bored, keyseated or set screwed, and turned all over, thus 
securing the best possible balance. 
SEMI-FINISHED—These Pulleys are bored, keyseated or set screwed, and turned on outside 
and inside of rim, but not on web or hub. 
ROUGH FINISHED—These Pulleys are bored, keyseated or set screwed, and turned on out- 
side of rim only. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY & MACHINE Co., COLUMBUS, GA. 


‘We have furnished more Complete and Partial Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton 
Milis than any other manufacturer in the United States” 
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kind of an idea, but such men are few and far be- 
tween. 


I know that the graduate resents his suggestions 
being ignored, and he sometimes puts it down to the 
selfishness and stubbornness of the practical man, 
which is not fair if he has not considered the matter 
from every angle; and too, the textile graduate must 
not forget that the practical man may also be able 
to advance some ideas, for he may be operating his 
room very differently from the way he was first 
shown. It is from the ideas of practical men that 
a great many of the improvements in our textile ma- 
chinery have come. If “P. R. K.” has had some of 
his ideas turned down by a practical man he should 
not forget that, “If at first you don’t succeed * * *,” 
etc. Maybe he innocently approached the practical 
man with his suggestions in the wrong way, not that 
there is any need for soft-soaping, but, with the 
application of a little more tact, perhaps he will dis- 
cover that he has at times jumped at conclusions. 

JOCK (MASS.) 


Another Method of Cleaning Rings 


and Rails 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the November 1933 issue of COTTON “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 6265” wanted discussion as to methods of 
cleaning ring rails. 

To clean the rings, the rails should be removed 
from the frame and placed in a very hot solution of 
lye. They should be soaked in a very hot lye solu- 
tion about 8 or 10 minutes. Then dip in very hot 
water just as hot as possible. This is in order that 
the ring and rails will dry without any rust form- 
ing. When washing ring rails, a strong solution of 
ammonia can be used instead of lye, the rails can 
be dried quickly in fine sawdust. 

Rings should be cleaned occasionally. Some over- 
seers claim that the traveler bears on only a very 
small part of the ring and the traveler itself will 
keep it clean. This is a mistake and I have taken 
a job where the rings were loaded with a gummy 
substance, causing the spinning to run badly. Trav- 
elers should be broken off before cleaning rails and 
rings. 

Spinning rings are made as hard as possible to 
resist the wear of the traveler. Brittleness always 
accompanies extreme hardness, so the user is cau- 
tioned to take great care in handling them, particu- 
larly in putting them into steel plate holders. One 
make of rings are covered for shipment with a pro- 
tecting coat of rust-preventing oil, which is also a 
good lubricant. It is recommended that this oil be 
not entirely removed but simply any excess wiped 
off with soft waste. The use of whiting is not con- 
sidered good practice as it does nothing to improve 
the polish and dries out and removes all of the pro- 
tecting oil, of which a small amount is of advantage 
in starting new rings. Kerosene should never be 
used and gasoline, though not as bad in rusting ef- 
fect, is not recommended. 

Another mill I worked in, used 1%4 pint of soapine 
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tc 8 quarts of water and boiled one-half hour. The 
rail was soaked in this, and then rinsed with clean 
water; after this the rails were placed on stands 
and wiped with waste and cleaned with a metal pol- 
ish. 

One of the best running spinning rooms that I 
was ever in had a standard system of keeping a rec- 
ord of when new rings, double flange, were put in, 
and after running five years they were turned and 
this system was kept up. New rings were bought 
every ten years. The average number was 50s. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6317. 


Disagrees With Lay-Out for 30s Warp 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 92 of the May issue of CoTTON, ‘“‘CONTRIB- 
UTOR NO. 6123” tells us the secret of how to make 30s 
warp yarn break 60 pounds. 

There should certainly be plenty of replies to 
his letter. I do not doubt that he knows of a print 
cloth mill that is running under the organization 
that he gives, but I know and plenty of other mill 
men know that the lay-out which he gives is far from 
the best for 30s warp. 

To start with, we have Strict Low Middling 
1 1/32-inch staple. Our friend uses 8 bales of cot- 
ton, these being fed to hoppers, a small portion from 
each bale being used (this is a universal way to 
mix); from the hoppers the stock is fed to the bale 
breaker, thence to the pickers. 

Now, I would prefer the following: Open at least 
20 bales, using the same method of mixing, but in- 
stead of having the hoppers first, use the bale break- 
er and then the hopper. Does “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6123” agree that this would give as good a mix or 
blend? At least it would be much easier for the 
operator to feed to an apron than a hopper. When 
you figure that a man is required to put through 
25,000 pounds daily, one must have his welfare in 
mind or he is likely to be short of satisfactory help 
for this position. 

Now, for the pickers, our friend has on his break- 
ers a two-blade beater, on the intermediates a Kirsch- 
ner beater, and on the finisher a two-blade beater. 
(This of course is a one-process picker.) The set- 
tings and speeds he lists may be all right, but the 
most important, that is, the speed of the feed rolls, 
blows per inch and exact beater to feed roll settings 
were omitted. 

I would suggest the following: 17-ounce breaker 
lap; 15-ounce intermediate laps; and 13-ounce finish- 
er lap. This of course is the old-fashioned three- 
process picking which to my mind is the best. I sug- 
gest a Kirschner beater on the finisher beater, two- 
blade beater on the intermediate and breaker. Set 
beaters from feed roll at breaker 5/16-inch; inter- 
mediate 14-inch; finisher (Kirschner) %-inch. Ad- 
just the speeds of the feed and beaters to give not 
more than 120 blows per inch on Strict Low Mid- 
dling 1 1/32-inch cotton. 

Our friend’s settings at the cards seem O. K. ex- 
cept the feed plate which he sets 10-12/1000. This 
seems rather close for a 16-ounce lap. I also feel 
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Reduces Heating Costs 
15 to 40% 


| 
| 
e | 


Helps to End Stops 
and Delays la 
in starting looms, 
spinning frames, 
knitting and finishing 
machines 


® 


Improves Quality 
of Product | 


o 


Increases Output of | 
workers and: machines | 































@ If room temperatures in your : 
mill are “controlled” by hand or : 
by worn-out obsolete controls don’t : 
be surprised if you find temperature : 
fluctuations of 5 to 15° F. above or : 
below the proper point. By stabal- 
izing room temperature in each de- 
partment POWERS axztomatic con- : 
trol will immediately help you to 
gain the valuable advantages listed 
above. May we submit an estimate? : 
There’s no obligation. 








40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
OFFICES IN 43 CITIES 
CHICAGO, 2739 Greenview Ave. NEW YORK CITY, 231 East 46th St. 


ATLANTA, 306 Bona Allen Bldg. BOSTON, 125 St. Botolph St. 
HIGH POINT, Box 264 PHILADELPHIA, Hardt Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, Homewood Stat., Box 27 READING, 1121 No. 11th St. 


Quickly Pays Back Its Cost 














THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY | Se 
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| 3 HANGING THREADS LEFT IN 
| 4800 YARDS OF BROADCLOTE: 
: after shearing on the new Hermas 


Recently a leading mill ran 4800 
yards of broadcloth through a 
Hermas Shear. On carefully exam- 
ining the fabric afterward, inspectors 
found only 3 hanging ends left, and 
these 3 were near the seams. 


You, too, can get cleaner, more uni- 
form merchandise in the same way. 
And you will save money in the bar- 
gain. Many mills are saving the cost 
of this shear in a few weeks or 
months through the economies it 
makes possible. 


Many buyers to-day accept only those 
fabrics that have been machine- 
sheared. They KNOW then that the 
goods are entirely free of hanging 
selvage and body threads. 


A vast majority of mills (3 out of 4) 
use the Hermas Shear for this pur- 
pose. It is fully automatic, safe, 
more efficient. 


Write today for descriptive folder 
and full details of our different types 
of machines—there’s one for every 
need. 


HERMAS MACHINE Co. 





Warburton Ave., Susquehanna BR. E 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
Carolina Opeclesy Co., Charlotte, 
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that he could run the doffer at 12 r.p.m. instead of 
9 r.p.m., and make a 45-grain sliver instead of a 70- 
grain. I prefer a draft of 124 to one of 99. 

The rule of keeping the cards sharp and grind- 
ing often and light is standard at most mills. We 
strip our cards threé times in 8 hours. 

On the drawing our friend has a draft of 5.6 on 
the breaker and 5.62 on the finisher. These drafts 
are O. K., but with my lay-out you would have six 
ends of 45-grain card sliver into a 50-grain breaker 
drawing sliver with a draft of 5.4; and 6 ends of 
50-grain breaker drawing sliver into a 50-grain fin- 
isher drawing sliver, with a draft of 6.00. The roll 
speeds from 250 to 275 r.p.m. are all right, but if he 
could run at 200 r.p.m. it would be much better. 

In regard to our friend’s roll settings—1 5/16- 
inch, 1 9/16-inch, 1 13/16-inch—he certainly should 
have these settings when running such a bulk as six 
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ends of a 70-grain card sliver. I prefer a lighter = 


sliver and closer roll settings. 


The same applies to his roll settings at the slub- 
ber. I wonder how much twist he is putting into : 
.50-hank, 1.40-hank, and 4.00-hank—I mean the ex- : 


act twist. 


I would prefer .58-hank slubber roving, 1.60-hank 


intermediate, and 5.00-hank fine roving. 


I don’t doubt that “ConTRIBUTOR No. 6123” has a : 
good layout for 30s warp going into print cloth, but = 
I can say that our break factor is over 1800 daily, : 
and our 30s warp is used in other goods than prints. = 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6288. 


"K. C." Answers Some Carding 
Questions 


Gives his opinions on a few of the questions 
published on page 97 of the June issue, from 
IEE rare, ado Ely em ers 

EDITOR COTTON : 


I notice on page 97 of the June issue of CoTTON : 
that “WasH” has asked “A. T. G.” a number of ques- : 
tions about carding, and that you state that others : 
may answer these questions. I also notice that it is : 
almost impossible for the boys to answer “WASH’S” : 
questions in a manner satisfactory to him. I don’t : 
think that “WASH” ever admitted that I was right : 
more than once in my writing for Corton. (Wow! : 
what a lot of dubs we must be.) But he did state that : 
I was right when I said that it was possible to have a : 
draft too short on a fly frame as well as a draft too : 
long. I feel highly complimented, this coming from = 
him. Now, I am going to try my luck in answering a : 


few of his June questions. 


(1) The feed roll on a picker is lapping continual- 
ly. What is the cause and how can I overcome this : 


defect? 


There are several causes. The beater may be too = 
far from the feed roll, or the edge may be worn off : 
so that it does not take off clean at the feed rolls. : 
Sometimes the feed roll has nicks in it, caused by : 
some hard metal which has gone through. These : 
rough places will cause a few fibers to catch, and final- : 


ly the roll will lap up. 
(2) Ona card, the flat comb is unable to comb 








The Steel 
Binder Bars 
Replace Paper in 
the Assembling 
of Belt Hooks 


The greatest im- 
provement in years! 
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Safety 


REG. U S. PAT. OFF. 


BELT HOOKS 


STEEL—permanent—strong—accurate—not 
only a carrier of hooks but a strengthening 
part of the lacing. 





PAPER — temporary — flimsy — merely a 
carrier of hooks and must be removed be- 
fore lacing. 


The one prevents waste—saves time— 
makes better and longer-lived joint. The 
other wastes hooks —takes more time to 
lace and results in a shorter-lived job. 


Send for 
“ASKS ALL—TELLS ALL” 


a questionnaire which asks and answers every 
question you would raise, with illustrations that 
clearly show why so many buyers are switching to 
Safety Belt Hooks. We will also send you a strip 
of hooks for examination. Please mention your 
jobber's name. 

Safety Belt Hooks lace like any hook, in 

any standard lacing device. The only 


difference is the Steel Binder Bar—and 
that is all the difference in the world! 


SAFETY BELT-LACER CO., Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


SAFETY 
BELT HOOKS 


Ween THE 


STEEL 
BINDER BARS 
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@ Humon errors are a notorious menace to profit. 
They are particularly dangerous in the stub-pencil 
records of basic weight figures which determine 
the accuracy of inventories, production costs and 
invoices to customers—all factors which control 
profit. And wherever weight figures must be read, 
remembered and recorded, human errors are 
inevitable. They are the Birthplace of Losses in 
your plant. 


Profit Protected—The Toledo Printweigh elim- 
inates all human errors in weight-recording. It 
certifies the accuracy of each weighing operation 
by delivering a positive and permanent printed 
record of each load placed on the scale. It prints 
from one to four copies in less than 1/10 second. 








Investigate the many profit-protecting features of 
Toledo Printweigh records. Write for a copy of 
“Progress in Industrial Weighing’—a brief fact- 
summary of printed weight-recording. See “On 
Guard”— a Toledovision talking picture which 
presents Printweigh’s profit-guarding features. 
Simply phone your local Toledo Scale representa- 
tive for a showing of “On Guard”—in your office, 
at your convenience. No obligation, of course. 





Steel Heddle My.Co 


Act now, to eliminate stub-pencil weight records 
—the Birthplace of Losses in your plant. 
“STEHEDCO” HEDDLES * REEDS * FRAMES * AND HARNESS J— J ACCESSORIES. 


TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY 


TOLEDO+ OHIO 
NO SPRINGS * HONEST WEIGHT 


2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOUTHERN PLANT, GREENVILLE, SC. - NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, PROVIDENCE, R.I. 
FOREIGN OFFICES, MUDDERSFIELD, ENG. SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


181 SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA 
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all fibers from the flats, and a streak of 14-inch to 1- 
inch appears on the flats. What does this indicate? 

The comb may not be straight, or the teeth in the 
comb may be dull at this point, or there may be a lit- 
tle high place on the cylinder wire causing the wire to 
rub the flat wire and causing the wire to be rough at 
this point. 

(3) Ona drawing frame equipped with the “in- 
duction principle’, the stop motions will not work. 
What is the quickest way or method to overcome the 
trouble? 

I have worked on mechanical stop motion drawing, 
and the electrical stop motion drawing, wut I will not 
attempt to answer this question because I do not quite 
understand just what “WASH” means. 

(4) Ona slubber in operation, the surface of the 
bobbin has an appearance that the carriage is dwell- 
ing slightly every little while. What does this indi- 
cate? 

I think that it indicates a stuck spindle or one or 
more spindles which are nearly so. Perhaps dry rack 
slides and lifter shaft, also dry small pulleys on which 
the chain runs unless the slubber has a self-balanced 
rail. Most oilers seem to think that if they oil the 
high speed gearing so that it will not get hot and 
show them up, that that is all that is required. My 
experience of over 40 years in the carding department 
gives me the knowledge that the slow motions should 
be oiled at least once or twice every week. If they 
become dry it will cause the carriage to “jump” along, 
thereby making an uneven wind on the bobbin. It 
also brings more strain on the cone belt as the cone 
belt drives the carriage. 

(5) Will the different number of wraps around 
the flyer presser destroy the true outline of the cones? 

I do not see why it should. Twice around is stand- 
ard in most mills. Once around makes a large, soft 
bobbin of roving. 

His sixth question is about the English builder. I 
have worked in but one mill where there were frames 
of English make, but I don’t think that the English 
builder has anything on the American builder. 

“WASH” seems to think that some writers in CoT- 
TON are too scientific. But I think that his Question 
No. 7 is too scientific for most of us fellows. The ques- 
tion was, “When the bottom cone is raised,.the spin- 
dle and bobbin rotate at the same speed. Then, if one 
revolution of the differential sleeve will wind three 
inches of roving when the driving shaft is stopped, 
how many inches will be wound if the differential 
sleeve makes one revolution when the driving shaft 
is up to speed?”’ 

As one fellow has said, the machine builders have 
figured that out for us. Anyhow, it would not get us 
anywhere if we knew. A man can be a very success- 
ful boss carder, and yet some operator on a fly frame 
can give him aces and spades when it comes to creel- 
ing or doffing. But the boss should know what changes 
to make or what gears to use to keep those frames 
turning off quantity and quality, because the next 
process must be considered. 

“A. T. G.” seems to have gotten “WASH’s” goat, 
and “WASH” is going to bring him to the mourners’ 
bench. Well, I think “WasnH” can take it, even as he 






































Wider Markets 
..- More Profit! 


credit 
limits reduce sales vol- 
ume — It is to our interest 
to promote your sales 
through prompt and _ in- 
telligent credit checking 


service. 


(Like Selling for Cash, 
Without Credit Risk) 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


TEXTILE 
BANKING 
COMPANY 


53 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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QUICKER DELIVERIES... 
IMPROVED QUALITY 


BOBBIN STRIPPER 


NEW PROCTOR SKEIN DRYER 


FROM 


says 


FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION | 


» In November we told you how 
: Type K machines help to reduce 
: waste and how they prevent dam- 





reconditioned to normal 11°, moisture regain." 


This new Proctor Automatic Yarn Drying, Cooling and Con- : 
ditioning Machine with Traveling Skein Protector was in- = 


stalled in the Franklin plant within the space formerly oc- : 


| =e eevee : : 
cupied by two older automatic machines. It increased out- : Northrop bobbins with rings and plain loom bobbins 


ph (00%, “deulny: and ‘eundiiening 900.tbs. por hour | without rings. Where lengths and bobbin diameters 


compared with 375 Ibs. per hour (drying only) from the two _ 27° approximately the same, both kinds may often 


older machines combined. It almost doubled man-hour be cleaned at the same time without change of 


output, saving 48%, in man-hour cost. The saving in space, adjustment. 
steam and power, and the general improvement gained, - 


proved this new Proctor Dryer a most profitable investment. 


Detailed proof of these savings, with other interesting per- 
formance facts, are given in the report of a survey in the : 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stripper 


Franklin Rayon Corp. plant, endorsed by the management. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC 
PHILADELPHIA 


: you about some other advantages 
? which offer worthwhile savings to 
? every mill using less efficient meth- 
: ods of bobbin cleaning. 
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ITO TYPE &K 


LOWERS COST 


age to your bobbins. 
This month we want to tell 


DECREASES BOBBIN INVESTMENT 


Cleaning of 100 to 120 bobbins a minute makes 


- large reserve stock of bobbins unnecessary. This 


: means a smaller investment in bobbins for the user. 
@ “The dryer illustrated is a conspicuous example of im- : 


proved equipment that we are using to improve deliveries," 
says the Franklin Rayon Corporation in recent adveriise- : 
ments which show the Proctor Dryer above in their plant. : 
“It is important to note that this machine does not sacrifice : 
quality in speeding up deliveries. On the contrary, it ; 
improves quality, as compared with older types of machines, : 
for it not only dries but also cools the rayon and delivers it: 


INCREASES PRODUCTION 


The production per operator is about 50% 
greater than that of older machines. This is possible 
because the improved mechanism of Type K permits 
the operator to devote a far greater proportion of 
his time to the productive feeding of the machine, 
thus increasing production without increasing the 
load on the operator. 


ADAPTABILITY 
Type K Bobbin Strippers clean both automatic 


Write today, without obligation, requesting a 
Terrell representative to estimate the savings 
Type K will make in your mill. 


The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


{218 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


=: Mr. Lurner Pitiinc, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 


N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Geo. THomas & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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expects others to take it. He surely lands mighty 
heavy on some of us. 

Skipping over now to page 107 of the June issue, 
we see where “WASH” says that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4726” had a standard twist of .847 for .50-hank, still 
“DPD. E.” would have him change two teeth on the slack 
side. “WASH” adds, “Now I think that most of the 
boys know what would happen on any slubber with a 
twist gear two teeth less than standard twist.” 

“DPD. E.” is right if the cotton is of good quality. 
Standard twist is too much on a heavy hank like .50. 
That trouble is found in many mills. The boss card- 
er seems to think that he must cling to standard twist, 
and doesn’t pay much attention as to whether the cot- 
ton is 1-inch or 14-inch. 

But for the peace of mind of the intermediate speed- 
er tender, don’t run standard twist on good cotton. 
Just try taking out a tooth of twist at a time, and if 
the roving is still too strong, take out another tooth. 
I have run as many as four teeth less than standard 
twist on 1 3/16-inch to 114-inch cotton on a .60-hank 
roving. How any carder can expect the small leather 
rolls on an intermediate to draft four strands of .50- 
hank roving (if the doublings are two into one) if the 
roving is twisted like a rope with standard twist on 
.50-hank, and good cotton at that, I don’t understand. 
The rolls will not draw it even. Why, I have seen so 
much twist in heavy slubber roving in some mills that 
the leather rolls were quite worn due to so much fric- 
tion between the steel roll and the top leather roll on 
the intermediate speeders, with strings coming 
through, and the boss carder would keep spreading the 
rolls a little wider to overcome too much twist in the 
slubber roving. Many, many leather rolls were 
spoiled, and the cost for covering so many rolls 
mounts high. 

I think that any carder should be able to judge if 
there is too much twist in the roving, by unwinding a 
few inches and testing it by pulling it apart with the 
fingers. If it is too strong, take out a tooth or two 
of twist and see how much better the next process will 
run and how much it will save on the rolls. Never 
mind if the book doesn’t say to do it. I am not trying 
to offer any advice to any carder, because most of 
them know better than to have too much twist in their 
roving. Some carders put too little twist in their fine 
speeder roving for the reason that it will reduce pro- 
duction a little and perhaps the boss spinner is howl- 
ing for more roving. 

I notice that “WASH” believes in a light quick feed 
to the beaters on pickers. Let “WASH” weigh the 
dirt, seed and leaf from a half day’s run on this sys- 
tem, and then change to a slow, heavy feed and the 
same weight of lap, and see if this slower, heavier 
feed doesn’t have the most dirt, seeds and leaf under 
the beater. There is no chance for an argument there. 

And the card slivers will show an improvement. 

This also holds good on the card. Slow, heavy 
feed to the licker-in, and there will be more dirt under 
the licker-in because the licker-in will have more time 
to work on the cotton and it will not injure the fibers. 
I believe in a light card sliver and a long draft, about 
a 50-grain sliver and a 50-grain drawing sliver. I 
don’t think that boss carders should be so afraid of 
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Get More Clean Cloth 
From Your Looms 


Many mills using NON-FLUID 
OIL have told us it saves several 
times its own cost by preventing 


oil spots on cloth. 


NON-FLUID OIL does not drip 
or leak, but stays in loom bearings, 
until entirely consumed. It lubri- 
cates dependably, keeps off goods 
and outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times, 
saving money on both oil cost and 


cost of application. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “‘Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill Providence, x. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Greenville, S. C 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C Charlotte, N. C 


NO 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 








Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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AKRON LEATHER BELTING 


Specially fitted for all mill drives. It produces 
results and it is RESULTS you are looking for. 


FULL SPIN TWIST=Full Speed---all day, every day on FULL 
spinning frames and twisters. 


eon EZ 
CASCADE Loom Belt=more picks per minute--- nS NO 
no break downs. PO 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY, AKRON, O., U. S. A. 


Makers of Quality Belting since 1885 
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| Chafeless SEDDLES 













DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible’ “Needs No Damping”’ 
Stocks in The Standard 
ol the Baling ill . Card «Gelading ha ie SS CO D 
Mill Centers | ium & ; 





THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 








“EMMONS Makes ALL 3” 


Not only do we make Cotton, Steel 
Heddles and Mail Eye Harness—we 
make all 3 Chafeless. Hence the names 
Chafeless Cord, Chafeless Steel Heddles 
and Chafeless Mail. 


There is a type of Emmons Chafeless 
Harness for any weave you run. 


EMMONS 


Loom Harness Co. 


: + ESTABLISHED /867 + 
i | LAWRENCE , MASSACHUSETTS. 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT 


he wide world over, like 


The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal 
Mill Supply Houses 
Sole Agents for 
Dronsfield’s Machinery 
for U. S. A.:— 
John Hetherington & 
Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HARNESS \ HEDDLES 
REEDS FRAMES — HEODLES FRAMES 
LANT 
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beating the cotton too much unless it is long cotton, 
14-inch to 134-inch. One superintendent said to me, 
“You are beating your cotton too much.” Well, I cut 
out the intermediate lappers and it did not get us to 


COTTON 


first base, but the loss of an evener on the intermedi- =: 


ate lappers and four doublings did make the work run 
more uneven. 


tee 


An opening of weak fibered cotton will sometimes : 


get into a mill and then the management will howl, 
because the breaking strength of the yarn goes down. 
It can be beaten less blows per inch. Set the rolls on 


the fly frames, and then the yarn will never break up : 
to what is expected of it, and then the boss carder : 
will start experimenting and four out of five times he : 
doesn’t gain anything. More carders would get bet- : 


ter carding and the cloth from the mills would im- 


prove if carders were not so mightily afraid of beat- : 


ing the cotton too much or of over-carding. 


“WASH” claims that when visiting a mill he can : 


tell as soon as he goes into the card room and sees a 
70- or 80-grain sliver on the drawing that the boss 
carder is a heavy lap, long draft boy. 
a wonderful intuition if he can do this. I don’t see 
why it is necessary to have a 70-grain or 80-grain 
drawing sliver if a carder is a heavy lap, long draft 
boy. I have run a draft of nearly 130 on cards with 
a 46-grain sliver and a 50-grain drawing sliver. And 


He must have : 


I suppose many other carders have run a heavy lap : 


and long draft on cards, with a light sliver on cards 
and drawing. K. C. (CONN.) 


Discusses Young Man's Card Room 
EDITOR COTTON: 
From the description of his young friend’s card 


room that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” gave on page 73 : 


ef the August issue of COTTON, it is no wonder that 
with some of the conditions described, that those tight 


ends on the fly frames played “Home Sweet Home” : 
You will recall that the contributor = 


for the overseer. 
said the ends on the fly frames were so tight that they 
“looked like the strings on a musical instrument”. 
most cases, the tension gear can be changed sufficiently 
to take care of the tension of the ends, possibly not in 
this case, but I would certainly give it a trial before 
changing the speed of the bobbins. 


“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” asked the readers what : 
I think that : 


would be the effect of those tight ends. 
further on in the article he has answered this question 


in part, by pointing out that the roving was breaking : 
back, and that excessive twist put in to overcome this =: 


trouble was causing hard ends. 


In the case of oiling the bobbin gears on the fly - 


frames, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123” said that he was told 


by the overseer that with a wood casing on the car- : 
riage and spindle gears, it was impossible to oil the = 
bobbin gears without removing the casing because the : 
casing fitted too close to the bobbin gear, and that : 
therefore he just oiled those bobbin gears when he : 


oiled the bolsters. 


In our plant, saline oil is put on the top of the 
spindle and runs down onto the spindle bolster, onto : 
This is done : 


the bobbin gear, oiling the two at once. 
on Mondays and Thursdays and we are not troubled 
with bobbin gears jumping. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6354. 
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181 Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


Productimeter Pick Counters 


Built to Withstand Loom Vibration 


595 Madison 
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HE selection of a pick 
be 


counter should 


guided by these points. 


V Does it attach solidly 
to the loom shaft without 
drilling or removing any 


part of the loom? 


V Is it sealed so that the 
count can not be tam- 


pered with? 


Vv Are each of the shifts 
positively locked against 


creeping? 


V Is it carefully engi- 
neered, using high grade 
materialsaccurately fitted 
to stand up under the 


shaking of a loom? 


Productimeter Loom Pick 
Counters check on all of 


these essentials. 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
1922 N. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issutng them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga. 


S. erell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
erature control illustrations. Issued by 
owers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
rogressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N 

28. Akron Belting—Practical rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc., Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


30. Lubrication of Textile Machipery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co., 292 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading, Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machines with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page booklet explaining 
what the various items used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
ypre. National Oil Products Oo., Harrison, 


62. Rubber Products for the Textlie In- 
dustry—A 40 page booklet giving a wealth 
of information on the proper selection, in- 
stallation and operation of rubber be!ts, to- 
gether with charts, showing horsepowe- rat- 
ing, pulley sizes, V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all types of hose and rubber covered 
rolls used in the textile industry. Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., Front 8t. and Erie 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


65. Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight —A 16 page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as wel 
as proper quantity of light. General Elee. 
Vapor p Oc., Hoboken, N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Seedle Point Grinder No. 176—describing a 


\TILE BOOKLETS 
y Worth Writing For! 
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new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 


77. Bulletin S$ 200—TIllustrating and de- 
scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinct advantages, and 
giving charted results of exacting tests, 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Iind‘ana. 

78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Oompany, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—-A 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

90. Atwood Booklet—Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Oonn. 

91. Illustrated Buyers’ Guide and Cata- 
logue—Of interest to every dyehouse exec- 
utive, not only telling what dyehouse equip- 
ment is available in Monel Metal but also 
where to get it. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

93. Metso — Describing this industrial 
cleanser which has wide use in industrial 
cleaning of metals, floors, etc., and is used 
in kier boiling, silk and rayon degumming. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

94. New Development by Onyx — Eight 
page booklet describing and giving uses of 
new developments in sulphonated aliphatic 
compounds . .. called Alipha.ic Ester Sul- 
phate and Glyceryl Sulphates. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

97. Suggestions For The Modern Silk and 
Rayon Throwster— describing the various 
uses for Laurel Brand Products and giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing, sizing and finishing. Laure! 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., 2600 Kast Tioga 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

100. Bulletin 174. Controlling, Recording, 
Indicating Instruments for Temperatures, 
Pressures, Humidity, Flow. 40 page book- 
let illustrating with installation photographs 
the uses and advantages of instruments built 
to meet definite requirements. Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 

106: Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—a folder showing 
the advantages of this type of machine in 
making warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns and spun silk.—Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 


107. Complete Information on Alemite Lu- 
brication. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 
Corp., 3828 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


108. Thickening Materials for Textile 
Printing—discussing the more important ma- 
terials and methods employed in the prepara- 
tion of color thickening so that it may be 
properly and economically transferred to the 
cloth in textile printing. Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-In-One for Industrial Uses—show- 
ing the many industrial uses and advantages 
of this oil. Three-In-One Oil Co., 70 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

114. Denman Parts for All Makes of Looms 
—showing drawings and dimensions of Den- 
man pickers, hold-ups, bumpers and bunters 
made of fabric and vulcanized rubber. Den- 
msn Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio. 

115. How to Cut Cloth Room Costs with 
Automatic Picking Machines and Improved 
Inspecting Machines—Hermas Machine Com- 
pany, Warburton Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 


117. Anti-Friction Bearings as A ed to 
Spinning, Drawing and Twisting es— 
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This bulletin shows with detailed drawings 
how a simplified design of roller bearing sap- 
plications is made to replace the plain babbitt 
bearings and lists the advantages that are 
gained. It deals primarily with better eon- 
tinuous production and in consequence free- 
dom from equipment care and repairs. Hyatt 
nd Bearing Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, 


119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines 
—a condensed catalog giving details of the 
various Willcox & Gibbs sewing machineg. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 653 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Catalog—40 page catalog giving practical 
information and tables helpful in the selec- 
tion of the proper belting, hose or packing to 
suit the requirements of the mill. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 


121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, 
Dry-Goods and Apparel Industries—Showing 
the savings to be made through the use of 
properly engineered packages of corrugated 
fibre in the shipping of yarn, woven and 
knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


122. Water Filters and Filtration uip- 
ment—Containing complete description of the 
chemical processes involved in the coagula- 
tion and precipitation of foreign matter, the 
removal of iron, oil, manganese from water 
and the production of clean water suitable 
for the textile industry, together with tables 
of specifications for standard filters, and in- 
formation showing the extra profits te be 
made by the mill through reduction in costs 
and process difficulties, through removal of 
undesirable impurities in water. Permutit 
ad 830 W. 42nd Street, New York, 


124. New Condensed Catalog on Ball Bear- 
ings and Power Transmission Units—Com- 
bines all of the information and the indus- 
trial uses of radial ball bearings as well as 
the Fafnir power transmission line of wide 
inner ring and ball bearings. It gives com- 
plete information, interchangeability tables, 
dimensions, prices, etc. Fafnir Bearing Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 


125. More Light with Lasting Cleanliness 
—a booklet pointing out the many advan- 
tages of white paint and the qualities to be 
looked for to get the greatest value in such 
paint. U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Company, 
Providence, R. I. ° 


133. Vim Tred Leather Belting—A 32 
page booklet describing the ‘‘non-skid’’ 
leather belting made of VIM leather—the 
toughest material known. This new non- 
skid belt has a ribbed surface which ‘‘grips 
the pulley like a non-skid tire grips the 
road.’’ E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. 
Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


135. The Pick Method of Weaver Wage 
Payment—aA manual of practical information 
describing methods to be followed in using 
Pick Counters; suggested forms, and tables 
included. Durant Manufacturing Oo., 1932 
No. Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


138. Constant-Level Oilers—Booklet, doe- 
scribing oilers which maintain correct oil 
level at all times, preventing burning out of 
motors and bearings. Gits Bros. Mfg. Co., 
1851 8S. Kilbourne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use 
of alkalis and contro] of pH.—This 32 page 
booklet explains in simplified manner for 
the benefit of the layman the chemical proe- 
esses that take place in using textile deter- 
gents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. 
Detergent Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Improvements in 
Design and Methods of Lubrication. A dis- 
cussion of the problem of lubrication of tex- 
tile equipment, covering operating conditions 
and factors affecting and affected by lubri- 
cation. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, 
Knitting Machines, etc., covered. Available 
in copy of June 1934 issue of ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion.’"’ The Texas Company, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


145. Never Buy Sponges in the Rain—a 
booklet outlining the importance of knowing 
the percentage of moisture in a given textile 
in the buying and selling of the same and in 
connection with the working of textile fibres 
in the process of manufacturing the goods, 
also showing different types of conditioning 
ovens for determining moisture content. 
Emerson Apparatus Co., 174 Tremont St., 
Melrose, Mass. 


146. Lubrication Cost Recording—Outlin- 
ing the factors to be considered in deter- 
mining correct lubrication costs, and show- 
ing a number of typical lubrication cost 
sheets to assist a mill in installing an effi- 
cient lubrication cost system. Gulf Refining 
Company, Department C, 3800 Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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KNITTING SECTION 


THE NEW HH-NRP po MACHINE 
AN INSTANT._@ SUCCESS! 


That this new machine offers tremendous mar- 
keting advantages is an undeniable fact. That it 
would achieve an ultimate success was inevitable. 
Immediate and widespread approval have fol- 
lowed the recent announcement of the HH-NRP! 
Mills are responding with orders...urgent orders. 
For the HH-NRP offers a new range of pattern- 
ing possibilities. It retains all of the well known 
HH efficiency. 

Already, in the mills of those who were quick to 
realize its advantages, the HH-NRP is paying for 
itself .. . bringing in new business! 

Here is a brand new machine... presenting brand 


new opportunities. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


iNet OR PO RP AT €E D 
366 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE 





Now 
any combination with each wrap finger making 


possible to wrap 1 to 4 needles in 


panel wrap patterns on the Standard 80 W and 
80 W Shog machines! 
This new development tremendously in- 


creases the pattern scope and the variety of 


effects. These two samples illustrate the add- 


STANDARD 
ATRUMP 


ESTABLISHED 1872 
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INCREASES P 


N 


SOw 


ed possibilitie f new atfachment offers. 
There’s a growing demand for these exclusive 
half hose. Meet it with the Standard 80 W Shog 
machine. The variety of the effects you can 
achieve with this machine — and only this ma- 
chine—is almost unlimited! The market is 


there. The Standard 80 W Shog is the answer! 


STANDARD-TRUMP 
BROS. MACHINE Co. 


INC. - 
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By R. L. P. Reifsneider 


¢¢ N THE not distant future the use of Lastex in 

| the hosiery industry will not be confined to 

welts or tops, but in the women’s field, at 

least, the entire stocking will be made from this re- 

markable creation,” is a prediction of Percy Adamson, 
the inventor of Lastex. 

From the experience of the H. Brinton Company, 
as is related by H. S. Horrocks, secretary and treasur- 
er, it would appear that “it is only a question of time 
when practically all seamless hosiery will be made with 
rubber.” 

“The movement for the use of an elastic material 
in hosiery, particularly boys’ golf stockings, children’s 
socks and anklets, men’s half-hose and short socks un- 
doubtedly originated in promotional efforts in behalf 
of Lastex,” in the opinion of H. W. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Fidelity Machine Company. 

A person authorized to comment for the Wildman 
Manufacturing Company ventures a prediction that 
the spring of 1935 will find wide popularity for men’s 
half-hose with elastic knitted or laid-in tops. 

The almost revolutionary results from the intro- 
duction of Lastex, about three years ago are perhaps 
more satisfactorily followed in treating the subject 
matter from three distinctive but interrelated angles 
—1, Lastex, which called into the mechanical field, de- 
vices for its more desirable application to hosiery; 2, 
developments in knitting machinery which have been 
an important contributing factor in the use of Lastex; 
3, types of hosiery that are little less a revolution in 
style and construction than 
Lastex, comprising a core of 
chemically compounded Latex 
covered with silk, cotton or 
wool. 

As stated by the distribu- 
tors of Lastex, Brinton, Fidel- 
ity and Wildman machines 
may be employed to either 
knit in or lay in the Lastex 
for producing garterless 
stockings. A laying-in proc- 
ess was in use as early as 
sometime between 1850 and 
1860, according to George 
Lindley, a machine builder 
who is by no means a stranger 
in the knitting trade, who 
may be quoted as saying that 
about the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century his father 
trading as the Germantown 
Machine Works, applied it to 
certain models of knitting ma- 
chines, and that eventually 
laying-in was performed on 


Using Lastex in Hosiery 





Courtesy, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 


Two models displaying the Holeproof 
Knee-High hosiery in which Lastex is used 






Tricot and flat machines. This was a simple process, 
compared with that of the present. With the spread 
ot demand for elastic tops for golf hose and other 
types of stockings there was need for a device by 
which the elastic or rubber could be laid in, automati- 
cally, in the manner as yarn changes are made. Since 
1931, as claimed by the distributors of Lastex, use of 
it in hosiery has increased very fast, and developments 
in seamless knitting machinery designed to lay-in and 
knit-in the elastic yarn also have been rapid. 

While cut rubber may be employed in either knit- 
ting or laying-in the elastic substance, it would ap- 
pear from consumer standpoint that Lastex were 
preferable. For one reason, tension is virtually uni- 
form, it is stated in machine building circles, in the 
delivery of the yarn to the knitting machine, provid- 
ed, however, delivery be from the right kind of pack- 
age, for insuring constant and uniform passage of the 
yarn from bobbin to machine. After all, it is point- 
ed out, satisfactory use of elastic yarns, as is true in 
large extent of all yarns, is a matter for the manu- 
facturer, whether he employ the knitting or the lay- 
ing-in process. While cut rubber, whether covered or 
uncovered, may be used as an economic expedient, 
from the viewpoint of first cost, the covered provides 
a greater affinity for dye. One objection to the use 
of covered cut rubber, it is stated, is a liability to un- 
evenness of elasticity, that depending upon care exer- 
cised in covering the rubber core. 

Lastex has been introduced in many branches of 
the textile industry, but the part which it has played 
in increasing importance is in the manufacture of 
hosiery of various types. Application for a patent for 
Lastex bears the date June 
24, 1930. In February, 1931, 
one of the three leading man- 
ufacturers of knitting ma- 
chines which have served to 
promote increasing use of 
Lastex received a request that 
it produce a machine attach- 
ment for putting it into and 
taking it out of fabric in 
process of knitting, at prede- 
termined times. Its develop- 
ment for hosiery purposes 
since has been rapid. 

One of the first uses to 
which Lastex was put was in 
the creation of garterless 
socks. This development was 
started three years ago by the 
nationally known Holeproof 
Hosiery Company and 
Phoenix Hosiery Company, 
and the substitution of Lastex 
tops for garters proved itself 
so thoroughly satisfactory 
and practical that today be- 
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tween thirty and forty of the leading manufacturers 
of the country are using thousands of pounds of Las- 
tex weekly for use in all types of hosiery from chil- 
dren’s and infants’ socks to ladies’ full-fashioned hose. 

Development of the use of Lastex in the second and 
third years of its history gathered momentum with 
astonishing speed. The amount used by the hosiery 
industry during 1934 is said to be more than four 
times that which was employed for this purpose in 
1933. In October last, the latest month for which 
statistics were available for the purposes of this re- 
cital, more than 300 newspaper display advertisements 
appeared, in testimony of the interest which had been 
awakened in Lastex. 

As is known generally in the hosiery industry and 
attested by Adamson Brothers Co., Inc., sole distrib- 
utors of Lastex, many manufacturers prefer knitting 
or laying in the Lastex on Wildman, Brinton or Fideli- 
ty ribbers and transferring to the top of the hose. 
This is the method adopted in the beginning and still 
maintained by Holeproof and Phoenix. The number 
of Lastex courses in these ribbed tops runs. from 
twelve to eighteen. Other manufacturers use HH or 
B-5 machines with the Lastex generally knitted but 
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Courtesy, Kova Knit Co. 


“Hi-Jac", a patented knitted jacket for 
drinking glasses that achieved immediate 
popularity. Knitted of Lastex and Durene. 


sometimes partially laid in. Comet machines are also 
employed in many instances which permits either the 
knitting or laying in the Lastex. 

In the women’s hosiery division an immediate and 
very large success was secured this year with the pro- 
duction by Holeproof, Brown Durrell and other lead- 
ing firms of knee high hose. This widely advertised 
and very popular article has a Lastex top of woven 
webbing or a short double welt knitted entirely from 
Lastex and made on seamless hosiery machines and 
then transferred to the full-fashioned machines. This 
may be said to be the first successful attempt to pro- 
duce a garterless hose for women and its remarkable 
success was due in no small measures to the tremen- 
dous popularity of the light weight Lastex girdles 
which, because of the unique nature of the two-way 
stretch fabric, required no garters to keep them in 
position. 

This year also saw an enthusiastic reception for a 
full length women’s hose in which alternate courses 
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Courtesy, Brown Durrell Company 


The Gordon Ne-Flex hosiery with 
Lastex below welt and above knee 


of Lastex and silk were inserted between the welt 
and the knee. Vanity Fair and Brown Durrell pio- 
neered this innovation which quickly proved its great 
value in eliminating garter strain and preventing the 
wide-spread and costly evil of runs from this cause. 

A form of elastic tops for hosiery that was tried 
before the modern laying-in process was made avail- 
able, was to sew a narrow elastic band between folds 
of the fabric. This was not satisfactory, and was soon 
discontinued. 

Men’s silk half-hose with elastic rubber knitted in 
the cuff as a component part of the stocking were in- 
troduced several years ago by the H. C. Aberle Co., 
with considerable success. One objection to the stock- 
ing that was urged by some users was its length. Ob- 
viously the leg had to be of sufficient length to carry 
the elastic above the calf of the leg, to give it suffi- 
cient grip on the limb to hold the sock in place. But 
the lengthy sock may have served its originators a 
good purpose in supplying an inspiration for its pres- 
ent patented Knee Hite line, represented in three dis- 
tinctive numbers—a three-thread, a four-thread and a 
silk and wool, described as containing 25 per cent silk 
and 75 per cent wool. As indicated by the copyright 
trade description Knee Hite, the stocking reaches only 
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to the knee. It is held in place by elastic either laid 
in or sewed in. Either is possible, from the fact the 
tops of the stockings are knitted on seamless machines, 
under a patent owned by the Aberle Company, which 
recently licensed several manufacturers to produce its 
patented numbers. The company guarantees the elas- 
tic to last as long as the stocking proper. 

Since its creation by Percy Adamson, the inventor 
of Lastex, the yarn has obviously been modified and 
improved; special yarns have been developed for knit- 
ting and weaving and the product refined to a degree 
at which it is available in sizes which can be either 
knitted or woven into the finest fabric construction. 

From the consumer viewpoint the laying-in process 
for giving elasticity to fabric is preferable, from the 
fact the elastic yarn does not come in contact with 
the skin and its presence as a component part of the 
fabric is not perceptible to the eye. 


Views of Manufacturers of Machinery 

on Methods of Utilizing Lastex Yarn 

For some time the H. Brinton Company has been 
equipping its machines with attachments for both 
knitting and laying-in rubber, which may be either 
Lastex or cut rubber, but an executive of the com- 
pany states, “For knitting purposes Lastex is desira- 
ble, although for laying in, either type will answer.” 
Referring to the two processes, the company says: 

“When rubber is to be knit in the yarn changer is 
necessary on the machine. This yarn changer acts the 
same as any striping attachment removing the cotton 
yarn and inserting the rubber yarn for as many 
courses as desired. 

“The lay-in attachment is somewhat different, as 
this lays the rubber yarn in between the cylinder and 
dial needles but without removing the body yarn. 
This seems to be the more desirable attachment. On 
the lay-in attachment made by H. Brinton Co., the 
rubber is actually knit on two or three needles before 
the lay-in begins, and is also knit on two or three 
needles when the lay-in ceases. This ties in the rubber 
both at the beginning and end of the rubber stripe, 
and prevents any possibility of the rubber end being 
pulled out of the fabric when the fabric is stretched. 

“So far most of the machines which have been 
changed have been in the larger diameters for half- 
hose and boys’ hose. However, it seems to be but a 
question of time and there will also be a demand on 
the smaller diameters for infants’ hose, and the Brin- 
ton Company is prepared to put this on any diameter 
machine.” 

In response to the trend to stripes, the H. Brinton 
Company is understood to be building and converting 
a large number of machines for making stripes in four 
and five colors, the tops produced consisting largely of 
continuous stripes. In some of the tops, it was stated, 
as many as 50 yarn changes are made. : 

Becoming interested in an article in the October 
issue of COTTON by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6070”, H. W. 
Anderson, president of the Fidelity Machine Company, 
said he was constrained particularly to submit to an 
interview on the use of Lastex and development of 
knitting machines, in view of the fact that there are 
two very strong schools of thought in the use of rub- 
ber yarn in hosiery. His views are expressed, in part, 
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Courtesy, Fidelity Machine Co. 
Laying-in attachment for Lastex, applicable to 
all types of ribbers 


as follows: 

“As the use of Lastex in hosiery has developed and 
as the market for such hosiery has expanded, it has 
only been natural that considerable thought has been 
given to methods of using raw rubber in fine counts 
in order to obtain the very great economies that are 
possible as against an elastic material covered with 
cotton or rayon yarn,” said Mr. Anderson. 

“When the cotton-covered elastic yarns first were 
tried, considerable difficulties developed in operating 
on the knitting machines because of the stretch fac- 
tor in the yarn. Your “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6070” points 
out a very excellent manner for knitting in this yarn, 
but now the method that is meeting with greatest ap- 
proval both from the manufaeturers’ viewpoint and 
the buyers’ desires is a method in which the yarn is 
laid in between the stitches. This method requires 
approximately one-third of the yarn required when 
the knitting process is used, and it actually results in 
a fabric of considerably more attractiveness. 

“The three leading rib machine manufacturers 
have attachments available for successfully using Las- 
tex yarn, cotton-covered elastic yarn and uncovered 
elastic yarn, and of the three attachments all of which 
have their good points. 

“In using the raw rubber it becomes practically a 
necessity to make use of the bottle bobbin type of 
package, whereby a non-adhering powder can be ap- 
plied to the yarn as it runs from the skein to the bottle 
bobbin so that the elastic yarns do not adhere in the 
package itself when run off into the knitting machine. 

“Even with the cotton-covered material there are 
many advantages to be derived from using a bottle 
bobbin winder, since the principle of operation favors 
the obtaining of an absolutely even tension when 
wound from the skein to the bottle bobbin. 

“We believe that with the tremendous possibilities 
that lie in the use of these new yarns, with an elastic 
core or without covering, that every man in charge of 
knitting operations should weigh the entire problem 
as a unit. In other words, given the best attachment 
possible for laying-in the yarn, the results obtained 
will be in proportion to the thought given to the 
handling of the yarn from the skeins until it is de- 
livered to the needles, until the finished hosiery is 
packed.” 
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A System of Reducing Needle Breakage 
in Full-Fashioned Mills 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like to discuss here the subject of needle 
breakage in full-fashioned knitting and to suggest 
some corrective measures in view of excessive break- 
age. 

Some years ago I happened to be in a gathering 
of hosiery manufacturers and the conversation 
turned to needle breakage. Although it was during 
the period of inflation when too little thought was 
given to the cost of needles by the average manu- 
facturer, this producer was concerned about his 
needle bills. He realized that the breakage at his 
plant was abnormal and that his performance and 
quality were suffering. The legger operators in his 
plant, he informed me, were using an average of 200 
to 300 needles per week, operating two legging ma- 
chines, and the footing machine operators used 100 
to 200 needles per week operating one footer. This 
was indeed a case of excessive breakage, but never- 
theless there are mills using as many as that today. 
At this manufacturer’s suggestion, I formulated a 
plan which worked out successfully in his plant, and 
I know the performance of many other mills would 
be benefited if some of the following suggestions 
were adopted: 


The Needle Itself 


Are first-class needles being used? Has the man- 
ager or superintendent or foreman pointed out the 
danger that might be incurred by using cheap, poorly 
constructed needles and points? Quality in these 
respects will go a long way toward cutting down ex- 
cessive breakage, and will certainly guarantee 
smoother performance. Far too many manufacturers 
are short-sighted on the matter of needles, and, due 
to ignorance or lack of consideration, are of the 
opinion that if the needle bill is lowered they are 
saving money. This is a fallacy, and the competent 
superintendent or foreman will certainly spare no 
effort to change this attitude on the part of his em- 
ployer for the benefit of all concerned. No one can 
deny that to the needle goes much of the credit of 
making good or bad stockings. It has been proven 
that the results obtained by using quality needles and 
points, manufactured by reputable companies, will 
warrant the slight increase in cost. These parts, 
when manufactured by a reputable company, are 


Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various 


Knitting Subjects| 





E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in connection with the knitting mill 
from the office to the packing and shipping depart- 
ments. Questions, answers or letters need not con- 
form to any particular style and will be properly 
edited before publishing. All questions will be an- 
swered as promptly as possible. The names and 
addresses of the contributors must be given, but will 
be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All acceptable contributions other 
than questions will be paid for after publication. 
The editors do not hold themselves responsible for 
any statement of opinion or fact which may appear 
in this department unless so endorsed. This de- 
partment is open to all. 
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subject to a rigid inspection, first-class materials go 
into them, and highly skilled labor employed in their 
manufacture. 

For example, if during the inspection process 
through which these parts pass, a lot is found to be 
too hard, too soft, or if the finish is not up to stand- 
ard or if they are off size, they are rejected. One 
well known company rejects as many as 10 out of 
every 100 needles inspected. 

Regardless of these precautions, even the reliable 
needle manufacturer is faced at times with rush pe- 
riods when the lines of inspection may be slackened 
a bit to warrant filling of orders, and some bad 
needles or points may go out to the consumer. To 
guard against this condition the consumer should 
protect himself. 

Surely if there is danger at times of receiving 
some bad needles and points from the reputable man- 
ufacturer with rigid inspection, it is reasonable to 
consider that bad lots will come more frequently 
from manufacturers who do not give their product 
this inspection, who have lowered their prices to 
under-sell their competitors. There are, however, a 
few American needle companies who, recognizing the 
importance of quality needles and points, have 
maintained their standards of quality probably with 
slightly higher prices than their competitors. These 
companies are indeed a credit to the industry they 
represent and certainly deserve the patronage of the 
hosiery manufacturers. 

I have just recently seen, in a well known mill, 
needles of the cheaper type being used. They were 
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The illustration shows what astounding pre- 


cision goes into the making of Torrington 






needles. Here is accuracy carried to the nth 







degree! That's what machine made means 


...not only uniformity in length, width and 






temper — but uniformity in every minute 







detail that makes for knitting perfection! 






Consider, for instance, the incredibly 


small but important factor of beard and 






groove alignment. Note that the groove is 







accurately centered in the needle... and 






the beard aligned exactly with the center 


of the groove. Here is the kind of precision 






that only a machine can achieve. The per- 







fection of this detail is of great importance in 


helping to eliminate dropped stitches — espe- 






cially in the narrowing process. 






There are other factors of equal importance, 






too...and all of them are just as strictly 
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Torrington needles. Do you wonder that Tor- j : 1 Every job handled by experts with 
special modern equipment. 
ba bsleilobel-Mmeotd-Mmbd-Loleseebesl-delo(-to MM oh aie lolole ME seb tit-y 2-1 : 2 Each job kept intact on an indi- 
vidual truck throughout the process. 
the world over as the finest needles that can 3 Bars are washed in a special fluid; 
Bian: scrubbed with revolving brushes. 
be obtained? eS : 4 Bars are straightened with a spe- 
: : cial device; brasses resurfaced; slots 
_— checked mechanically. 
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er ; 5 Bars filled with Torrington needles: 
2 straightened and gauged three ways: 
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; spaced also— by gauge. 


6 Beards raised uniformly; checked by 
—— ee gauge for height and central setting. 
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A needle breaks. A machine stops. An operator is 
delayed. Production is slowed down — momentarily. 
These momentary interruptions, multiplied many 
times over in the course of a week ...a month, what 
a difference they make in the total volume of your 
output ...in the quality of your fabrics ...and ulti- 
mately in your profits. 

Needle breakage is important — tremendously impor- 
tant! That is why we have taken such pains to perfect 
the temper of Torrington Needles . . . why the steel 
in Torrington Needles is so carefully tempered that 
the risk of breakage is reduced to a minimum. It is 
the uniform temper... the incredible strength of 
Torrington Needles that saves you money and brings 
you profits from smooth, uninterrupted service. 


Tos Needles are machip e made. That is the 
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NEEDLES OF UNIFORM TEMPER LAST LONGER 
























ing precision of the machine we have found a better 


way to make needles .. . stronger, tougher, needles 


that mean better fabrics for the mill— at less cost 
from breakage. 

Torrington Needles are helping many manufacturers 
in many different countries to produce better, more 
uniformly knitted fabrics. Profit, now, by this ad- 


vanced step in modern knitting efficiency. 


forrington Company 
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so soft they could nearly be tied into a knot. The 
bad effect of these poorly tempered needles going into 
machines will be paid for dearly in the course of 
time by the mill using them. In another instance I 
have seen welt hooks used (hundreds of them going 
into welt bars before being detected) that caused 
considerable needle breakage, and a lot of trouble 
and extra work in replacing them. The slot in the 
welt hook was too narrow at the point indicated in 
Fig. 1. Therefore, when the welt bar was placed on 
the needles to turn the welts, the tip of the needle 
beard became wedged in this too-narrow portion of 


¢ GROOVE TOO NARROW 
AT THIS POINT 





the slot. The result was that when the welt bar 
was lifted off the needles the beard was pulled along 
and either broken off or strained to the point that 
it broke off while the machine was running. A 


micrometer check-up in the mill of incoming needles 
and points against a standard measurement would 
have prevented these hooks from reaching the op- 
erator. The mill employing a check-up system of this 
kind reduces dangers of this nature to a minimum. 

The finish or polish of needles and points is high- 
ly important, as rough spots on the surface will 
cause considerable damage to the fabric. These parts 
may look smooth and spotless when received, but, 
will they retain their smoothness upon coming into 
contact daily with water and the various solutions 
used in silk processing and conditioning? This must 
be determined by testing some needles and points 
out of each lot received. I have seen cheap grades 
of needles and points get spotted with rust or some 
form of corrosion in two weeks’ time while lying un- 
used in the pack. These spots or roughness of sur- 
face were barely discernible to the naked eye, but 
upon putting these parts under a magnifying glass 
the danger of using them was very evident. 


Every mill should employ a check-up system on 
all incoming shipments of needles and points to help 
eliminate the hazard of defective parts of this type 
reaching the machines. Certainly the time used in 
checking up will prove to be well spent when bal- 
anced against time and production loss in finding 
and replacing these parts in the machines, not to 
mention the grumblings of the operators. Someone 
should be made responsible for this inspection, and 
the points to consider in checking up are as follows: 


1. A micrometer check-up against a standard of 
measurements on needles, points and welt hooks. 
2. Determine if the lot is too hard or too soft, 
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especially at the head of the needle. It is at this point 
that the temper must be correct due to the strain of 
the beard opening and closing. 

8. Take some needles out of each lot and test 
over a period of time against water conditions or any 
other various solutions with which the needles might 
come in contact to determine how the finish reacts. 

4. Make periodical inspections of all parts in 
stock to be certain they are not rusting and that 
corrosion of any nature is not affecting them. 


If these inspections are performed, the chances 
of bad lots of needles reaching the machines are cer- 
tainly being reduced to a minimum. 


The Operator and the Needle 


Are the operators in the mill needle conscious? 
Has there been developed a sense of pride insofar 
as needle work is concerned? Have you seen to it 
that efforts are made in this direction? The answer 
to these questions by many manufacturers would 
probably be in the negative. If so, then the fault lies 
with the supervision in the knitting department, be- 
cause no doubt the executive has not been informed 
of the importance of good needle work. The superin- 
tendent has the authority and should also have the 
ability and initiative to accomplish this. In the well 
managed mill, the operators are “needle-conscious” 
and are kept that way. To make any plan effective 
the co-operation of the operatives themselves is 
necessary. In mills where there is not much labor 
turn-over the situation is more easily handled than 
in mills where the operatives are constantly chang- 
ing. 

In hiring new operatives, one of the chief qualifi- 
cations should be needle straightening ability. This 
should be tested upon hiring, and if the applicant 
passes this test there will be no alibis to offer in the 
event of the needles getting out of condition in his 
machine, If they do it will very evidently be due to 
indifference on his part. 

In mills in outlying districts, and in new territory, 
in employing operatives that are drawn from their 
respective localities or from the respective locality 
of the plant, and in training them, they must be su- 
pervised very closely. They should not be made re- 
sponsible for the needles in their machines until it 
is ascertained that they have the ability. A first- 
class needle man, or better, an expert knitter, should 
be employed to take care of needles and to train op- 
erators to straighten needles and points. These 
needle men can be paid on a production basis, each 
man having an allotted number of machines under 
his supervision. 

In all mills, needles must be inspected in the ma- 
chines at regular intervals, probably weekly, to guar- 
antee their being kept in condition. By doing this, 
the operative is constantly reminded of the manage- 
ment’s interest in regard to the condition of needles. 
Bulletins might be posted discussing methods of 
straightening needles, or some of the points of needle 
manufacture explained. Probably it could be ar- 
ranged to have a representative of the needle com- 
pany give a talk to the operatives on the subject of 
needles. Constructive effort of this kind cannot fail 
to have the desired effect on any working force. Some 
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semi-automatic 
welt-turner— 


to simplify the turning 
operation, reduce break- 
age of needles and welt 
hooks, lessen number of 
drops at transfer. 


“a motivated welt-bar rack, 
with guide at each side of 
head, in which operator 
lays the welt bar. Guides 
place welt hooks in contact 
with proper needles, after 
needles and hooks are in 
register, operator removes 
welt hooks from loops 
in the regular manner.” 
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August 1934 
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companies charge operatives a high price for needles, 
to make them mindful of their value, but better, I 
think, is a plan whereby the operative is rewarded if 
his breakage is below a set standard per dozen. Ef- 
forts should be made to educate operatives that ex- 
cessive breakage is necessary and also harmful. 

A good plan, when giving an operative a pack of 
needles, is to give him a needle report card (See Fig. 
2). By marking the amount of needles broken, for 
the various reasons outlined on the card, it is a sim- 
ple matter for a supervisor to check the breakage. 
The operative will not object to recording the broken 
needles on the report if he is made to understand that 
this is being done in a spirit of helpfulness. This 
form can be changed to meet any requirement, and 
will be found a valuable aid if used intelligently in 
a campaign against excessive breakage. The man- 
agement will find that if the needle situation is under 
control the quality of the hosiery will be improved 
greatly, and waste reduced. The operative who is a 
good needle straightener does not produce many sec- 
onds nor excessive amounts of waste. 


Other Causes of Breakage 


I want to emphasize again that the mill employ- 
ing competent knitters and overseers will not have 
trouble to any extent with excessive breakage. So, 
it is to the mill not employing this type of help that 
this article will be of the most assistance. There may 
crop up at times, even in the well managed mill, 
cases of excessive breakage, particularly on one ma- 
chine, but the efficient foreman or supervisor will not 
fail to correct this in short order. 


Inexperienced operators cause no end of trouble, 
and their machines must be set continually. By hav- 
ing the operator hand in the needle breakage report 
upon using a package of needles, a mill can go a long 
way toward correcting excessive breakage. Also, by 
checking the following items periodically on the ma- 
chines, breakage can be reduced: 


1. Examine brake bands to determine if they are 
oil-soaked and are slipping. 

2. Check the clutch and timing of the coulier 
motion to be certain that the carriers are not moving 
against the sinkers while the machine is narrowing. 

3. Check carrier and narrowing racks, and keep 
them adjusted tightly enough to permit them to op- 
erate without lost motion. 

4. Keep a check on frictions as carriers not 
working smoothly and firmly will cause breakage by 
rebounding. 

5. Bent sinker tips are a common cause of break- 
age and a common fault to be found on machines not 
having experienced operatives. 

6. Check welt bars on leggers as welt points 
badly out of space will cause considerable breakage 
sar starting up the set, and again when turning 
welts. 

7. Check selvages on the stockings, as rust sel- 
vages will be bound to break needles. 

8. Keep sinkers and knock-over bits free from 
gum and dirt collecting between these parts. 


These items can all be checked weekly, and with 
the proper planning the time taken to do it will be 
negligible. ‘The results obtained will certainly war- 
rant the amount of time consumed. 

It is important that inside heel selvages are not 
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rough, in order to protect the needles at footing. If 
they are rough, the footer will break needles due to 
heavy creasing and loops on the selvage. Footers 
and toppers should be trained to report any unusual 
amount of bad selvages they receive so the trouble 
can be eliminated. Any fabric being knitted tightly 
in the re-inforced portions will cause breakage, es- 
pecially during the narrowing process, as the fabric 


NEEDLE REPORT 
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must be elastic enough to allow the narrowing points 
to transfer the loops without too much strain on the 
needles. 

At this point I will discuss a case of breakage 
which was called to my attention not long ago. The 
machine was a 45-gauge Reading footer, knitting a 
4-thread stocking reinforced in the heel and toe with 
100s/2 mercerized. The knitter explained he had 
broken in the neighborhood of 300 needles in about 
five days, and the source of the trouble had not been 
determined. The machine fixer had been working on 
the machine all of this time. The needles, I found, 
were breaking at the creasing upon starting the set. 
I checked the heel selvage and creasing and found 
them to be all right. Next I checked the needle 
height on the machine and found this to be all right. 

Then I checked the knock-over bits and that is 
where I found the trouble. The knock-over bits were 
set a trifle too high, and the machine was being start- 
ed up on the high knock-over cam. This put too 
much pressure on the needles in the heavy portion 
of the stocking and excessive breakage was the re- 
sult. All that was necessary to eliminate the trouble 
was to shift the knock-over to the low cam upon 
starting the set. This relieved the pressure and the 
machine ran nine or ten sets without breaking a 
needle. Surely one would imagine that a machine 
fixer or foreman of the right caliber would not work 
on a machine for five days without recognizing this 
source of trouble. Yet I know there are plenty of 
supervisors in charge of knitting departments who 
would do so. 

In this day, when style changes are frequent, it 
is highly important that needles and points be in 
first-class condition. When styles are changed on 
machines having these parts in good condition, little 
trouble is experienced insofar as seconds and waste 
are concerned. On a poorly needled machine, the sec- 
onds and waste will consume a good part of the profit 
before the style gets into production, and the manu- 
facturer is certainly in no position to stand these un- 
necessary losses today. 

I know of two mills within a mile of each other 
having almost identical equipment and manufactur- 
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A precision gear shaper at work on one of the Coulier Motion Bevel Gears used in the construction of the READING Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine. 





In a 40-hour week the new READING high-production twenty-four section forty-five gauge 


full-fashioned knitting machine produces nearly sixty per cent more volume and more than 


seventy-five per cent more value than the ordinary eighteen-section thirty-nine guage machine. 
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ing a similar line of stockings. The footer operators 
in one of these mills use an average of 100 needles 
per month, and in the other they use an average of 
200 needles per week. Both of these mills have op- 
erators with many years of experience. Is there any 
doubt as to the poor management of the one knitting 
department compared with the other? 


Certainly the time is fast approaching when a 
technical knowledge of the machine will not suffice 
to hold a position as superintendent or supervisor. 
The manufacturer is realizing more and more the 
necessity of his superintendent’s also being a good 
manager with some manufacturing sense. Men of 
this caliber do not let conditions as just described 
exist in mills under their supervision. 


Finally, I want again to emphasize the importance 
of training operators to keep their needles in good 
condition and of keeping the operators “needle-con- 
scious” by continually keeping the subject alive. Too 
much missionary work is not possible in the matter 
of needles, and I think that any mill can conquer 
excessive breakage if it has the proper supervising 
personnel to handle the situation in a capable man- 
ner. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6352. 


Helpful Hints On Standard Knitting 
Machine Fixing 


(Editor’s Note—This is the sixth in a series of 
articles discussing the parts of Standard knitting ma- 
chines and giving helpful, practical suggestions on fiz- 
ing them. The first article appeared on page 129 of 
the April tssue and gave a history of these machines. 
The second article, on page 127 of the May issue, 
covered the parts shown on Plate I in the Standara 
catalog. The third article, covering Plates 2, 2A and 
8, was on page 105 of the July issue. The fourth 
article, covering Plate 4 and 5, was on page 101 of the 
September issue. The fifth article, page 105, Novem- 
ber issue, covered Plate 6. 

The numbers in parentheses following the names 
os parts are the numbers used by the machine manu- 
facturers for the various parts. It is suggested that 
the reader refer to the plates in question in the 
Standard catalog in reading these discussions, and 
that he clip these articles and file them in the cata- 
log with the various plates for further reference.) 


Plates 8-9-10-1 1-12—Standard 
Plate 8 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The upper half of Plate 8 shows the head detail 
of the Standard H machine. In a previous article 
on Standard machines, I stated that a veteran knit- 
ting machine man remarked he liked Standards so 
well because they can be torn down in “big chunks”, 
which helps to save a great deal of time in re-adjust- 
ing where the machine is re-assembled. This state- 
ment is very true of the head (K-100) as all the im- 
portant parts such as front and back halves, yarn 
change slide bracket, swing piece, cylinder, etc., are 
all attached to the head. 

The complete head can be removed and replaced 
in a few minutes by removing two screws (K-785) 
and screw (K-843). It is a mighty big “chunk” 
(about half of the entire machine) and it does not 
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require any re-adjusting when the head is replaced. 
Simply put the three screws back into place, tighten 
them securely, and the machine is ready to run. 

Another valuable feature of the head is that one 
head is used for all diameters of machines including 
the various parts which are attached to it, as shown 
on the plate. Thus diameters can be changed with- 
out going to a great deal of expense, a mighty de- 
sirable feature in these days of constant changes 
where the hosiery buyer’s attitude is, “Give us serv- 
ice or expect cancellations”. 

The lever (K-143) disengages both stitch cam 
slides as each stocking is finished. It is operated by 
the plunger (K-1076) and a cam located on the upper 
side of the pattern disc. The lever (K-143) is mount- 
ed on two short shafts (K-1070 right and K-1090 
left). Two set-screws (C-812 and K-1373) hold the 
lever to the shafts. Both stitch cam slides can be 
disengaged at will by using the hand lever (K-140) 
which is attached to the left hand end of the shaft 
(K-1090). <A set of flat steel springs (K-1110) at- 
tached to opposite sides of the head hold the cylin- 
der gear housing (K-121) down. They also provide 
the necessary up-and-down freedom of movement for 
the cylinder during the knitting operation. 

The inner end of the key (K-804) projects into a 
recess in the cylinder gear housing and prevents it 
from turning with the cylinder. The bracket (K-111) 
acts as a rest for the swing piece and two shock ab- 
sorbing felt washers (H-1067) prevent the sinker 
dial from chattering while the cylinder reciprocates. 
The plunger (K-1089) raises and lowers the lowering 
picker and plunger (K-1071) acts in a like manner 
on the long butt operating cam. Both plungers must 
work up and down freely. A few drops of light oil 
together with an occasional polishing to remove de- 
posits of hardened oil and grit will keep both plung- 
ers in good working order. 

The bracket (K-103) provides the upper bearing 
for the shaft (K-638) of pinion (K-102); the lower 
bearing for this shaft is in the head. See that the 
oil hole which is drilled through pinion (K-102) is 
not plugged. Excessive oiling of the upper bearing 
of shaft (K-638) will be of little help to the lower 
bearing unless the oil can drain down. Constant 
running at high speed will soon take its toll on the 
pinion, shaft and bearings if proper lubrication is 
neglected. 

The outstanding simplicity of the Standard H 
machine is again emphasized in the head details. 
There are few parts. They are readily accessible 
and seldom get out of order. All work can be done 
from the front of the machine without the aid of a 
flashlight or a drop cord, and the fixer does not have 
to be a contortionist to get at the various parts. One 
of the faults many fixers develop is leaving the head 
covers lying on the floor or on the knitter’s work 
tables when they have finished working on a ma- 
chine. The covers are likely to fall off of a work 
table, become broken, or injure someone; oil or dirt 
may get on the work table and soil some goods; the 
operator’s clothing may become soiled or torn by the 
pattern dise being exposed. Surely the head covers 
were put on the machine for a definite purpose, and 
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they do add to the neatness of the machine when 
kept in place. 


The Tension Device 


The tension device is shown on the lower half 
of the plate. It is simple in design, operates effi- 
ciently, and seldom gets out of order or gives any 
serious trouble. The disc support cap (K-189) is 
held rigidly to the lower part of the head with three 
screws (K-836). Should it become necessary to re- 
move the cap for any reason, make sure that the low- 
er part of the head and the upper surface of the 
cap are thoroughly clean before replacement is 
made. Small lumps of hardened oil, dirt or trash 
of any kind which may adhere to the cap while hand- 
ling are likely to cause the cap to break when the 
screws are tightened securely in replacing it. 


See that the raising pins (K-1068) work freely 
through the bottom of the head and through the 
holes in the cap. The yoke (K-190) must also hinge 
freely on the studs (K-768). Ample adjustment is 
provided on either end of the lever (K-188). The 
screw (K-752) can be adjusted so that all tensions 
will be affected, or the tension screws (K-863) can 
be adjusted which will affect each individual ten- 
sion. 

Adjusting the screw (C-1056) affects the leg and 
foot tension only on most models unless they have 
to be set up differently by the mill for specific rea- 
sons. Frequently the machine fixer will run across 
machines that will not stay in size properly; men’s 
half-hose or ladies’ hose will vary in length for no 
apparent reason at all. This of course can be caused 
by variations in yarn, tension discs being clogged 
with lint, excessive needle friction which may cause 
the cylinder to ride up, etc. There is one other thing 
which can cause this and that is an accumulation of 
packed lint forming between the top of the yoke (K- 
190) and the bottom of the disc support cap. The 
lint comes from the hose coming in contact with the 
yoke and cap while the hose revolve and surplus oil 
which commonly accumulates around the yoke and 
cap is absorbed by the lint, causing a felt-like mass 
to form between the yoke and cap. When the screw 
(C-1056) is run up, instead of raising the yoke the 
desired amount, the lint is compressed causing the 
yoke to be sprung and a true adjustment is not se- 
cured. We overcome this trouble entirely by clean- 
ing out all lint between the yoke and support cap 
with a piece of hack saw blade. It was an unusual 
condition, but nevertheless it was there. Perhaps 
some other man will find some of his machines in 
the same shape. Broken yokes could also be caused 
by this same trouble. 


Plates 9-10-11-12 


The various pattern discs and the different cams 
which are attached to them are shown on the re- 
spective plates. When it comes to making yarn 
changes even at prohibitive speeds, hats off to Stand- 
ards. They have what it takes and as the old sea- 
man would say, you may lay to that. One of the many 
reasons for Standard’s well earned reputation along 
this line is the manner in which the disc is operated 
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and controlled. The teeth in the disc are shaped so 
the pawl (K-406) will not miss or slip out of a tooth 
which would cause the machine to get out of time 
with the pattern chain. Both the end of the pawl 
(K-406) and the tooth in the disc are well rounded 
which means long trouble-free service; the pawls 
seldom wear out. Being pivoted on the screw 
(K-948) with the plunger (K-777) and spring (K-757, 
Plate 14) keeping the pawl constantly against the 
disc assures the pawl (K-406) taking a tooth at ev- 
ery move of the disc racking mechanism. Another 
reason why the pawl (K-406) and other racking 
mechanism give such excellent service is that they 
do not undergo any strain or wear except when the 
disc is actually being rotated. In other words, the 
complete racking mechanism does not “idle itself to 
death”. Should the fixer wish to know which tooth 
the pawl takes on each stroke, he has only to look 
at the pawl. It remains in each tooth it takes until 
the next stroke is made. There is no guess-work. 
The two ratchet plates (K-1805) and (K-1504) are 
attached to the side of the disc and are used to make 
short disc moves when making ladies’ hose. The 
fashioning cams shown on the bottom of Plate 10 
are usually used in connection with these ratchet 
plates. 


The Clutch Cams 


These cams are attached to the side of the disc 
and provide the necessary motion to shift the clutch 
assembly up and down when changing from circu- 
lar to reciprocating motion. The clutch cams are 
fastened to the side of the disc in harmony with the 
ratchet teeth. Should the clutch cams fail to shift 
the clutch properly, the trouble will be with the 
clutch itself or other controlling parts. The rela- 
tion of the clutch mechanism to the clutch cams will 
be taken up in detail at a later date in connection 
with parts shown on Plate 13. The only trouble 
that clutch cams develop is that the screws (K-1039) 
will work loose occasionally. When this occurs the 
machine is likely to jam when shifting, causing one 
end of the cam to break off. Speaking of clutch cams 
reminds me of an incident which occurred recently. 
An apprentice on Standard machines was having 
some trouble with a machine jamming when the 
clutch shifted. He made several attempts to correct 
the trouble by making adjustments just like the fixer 
he was working under had shown him, at least he 
thought he was doing the job right. Finally he de- 
cided that the tapered ends of the clutch cams ought 
to be a little longer, so he proceeded to file them 
back a little more. Yes, he filed himself into more 
trouble and had to replace the cams he had filed and 
start all over. Now you may say he should have 
known that he could never fix a machine that way. 
Right you are, but that’s the trouble with many of us. 
We file and grind machine parts before we think. We 
make mistakes; that’s how we learn. If each fixer 
would tell his helper about the things that he did 
wrong while he was learning, the helper surely would 
profit by it. 

The long butt operating cams (K-658) are locat- 
ed on the top of the disc, the plunger (K-1071, Plate 
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8) rides over these cams and lowers the long butt 
cam which raises the long butt needles when going 
onto the heel and toe. When the plunger (K-1071) 
falls off the cams, the long butt cam raises by 
spring action which lowers the long butt needles 
when the heel and toe are completed. The action is 
simple and positive. The cams are made of hard- 
ened steel and will give indefinite service. The low- 
ering picker operating cams (K-661) and the level- 
ing cam (K-663) are also located on the top of the 
disc in their respective tracks. The former raise the 
lowering picker into active position, and the latter 
levels off the needles for transferring. These cams 
are also made of hardened steel and require no at- 
tention once they are properly placed and securely 
tightened. 


The Tension Band 


This tension band fits around the inner shoulder 
on the under side of the disc (shown on the inverted 
disc on Plate 10). It acts as a brake and prevents 
the disc from moving too freely, which is likely to 
cause trouble with the clutch or in making yarn 
changes. The leather lining on the inside of the 
band will become smooth and oil-soaked in time, 
making it impossible to control the disc. The leath- 
er linings can be renewed at a very small cost, and 
the band is again as good as new. The tension band 
locating screw (K-748) which is attached to the 
head, fits into the opening of the band and prevents 
the band from turning with the disc. 


Plate Ten—Tension Cams 


Plate 10 shows a variety of tension cams which 
are made to take care of the set-ups necessary for 
making various kinds and types of goods. The over- 
all length of the respective cams is governed by the 
number of ratchets made by the disc. The discs are 
drilled to take care of the respective cams and the 
fixer does not have a lot of grinding, filing and fit- 
ting to do when making changes. He simply selects 
the right cam, puts it in the correct position, and he 
is through. The cams were made to fit and fit they 
do. All tension cams are located on the bottom of 
the disc where they can be seen readily and gotten 
at easily when replacements become necessary. 

One thing to keep in mind in connection with ten- 
sion cams is that they must work in harmony with 
the yarn change blocks. For example, when going 
onto the heel, the heel yarn must not begin knitting 
until the heel tension screw is fully up on the heel 
tension cam, and in going off the heel, onto the foot, 
the yarn change should be completed before the heel 
tension screw drops off the heel tension cam. 

Cut-outs will develop in yarn changes if ma- 
chines are not properly set up, especially if goods 
are being knit tight or out of heavy yarn in the leg 
and heel and toe. 

In making ladies’ string hose, when changing 
from hem to boot yarns, the change should be made 
while the tension screw is resting on the hem ten- 
sion cam and not on the boot tension. 

When small grooves begin to appear in the 
tapered ends of the tension cams, where the tension 
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screws ride up, 1t is high time to remove the cams 
and grind out the grooves. Most of the tension cams 
are long enough to withstand re-shaping without im- 
pairing their usefulness; badly worn cams must be 
replaced. When re-shaping cams be sure to re- 
harden them. This can be done by heating the cams 
to a fairly bright red, dipping in potassium cyanide, 
and immersing in tepid water. 


Plate | 1—Pattern Discs 


Three different types of pattern discs are shown 
on Plate 11. The main difference between the three 
is the distribution of ratchet teeth and the cam ar- 
rangement required for each distinct set-up. On 
machines equipped with Universal pattern discs, all 
types of goods can be made. Other discs are sup- 
plied to make certain types of goods only. 

Should a mill buy additional machines it would 
be best to have such machines equipped with Uni- 
versal discs. The disc shown on the upper part of 
this plate is made for footer work only and is com- 
monly used making children’s and infants’ trans- 
ferred numbers. The disc in the center of the plate 
is used mostly for infants’ tipped heel and toe goods 
where it is desirable to have a tipped portion of the 
heel and toe of a different color than the remainder. 
Such numbers are generally made ingrain in cotton 
goods or natural and bleached in wool with resist 
yarns for the tipped portion. 

The disc on the lower part of the plate is set-up 
for men’s hose, ladies’ transferred top numbers or 
ladies’ string work. The latter two use the fashion- 
ing cam arrangement (K-1574—1575). Simplicity 
and flexibility are both combined in the Standard 
pattern disc. Changing the disc back and forth from 
one type of goods to another can be done on a Stand- 
ard in very little time. This is but one of the many 
outstanding features of the Standard H, truly a time 
and money saver. 


Plate 12 


The numerous yarn change blocks shown on 
Plate 12 may look like a jig-saw puzzle to the per- 
son who is not familiar with the Standard machine, 
but to the Standard user they are simplicity itself. 
They are easily removed and replaced. One screw 
(K-1019) holds the block rigidly to the disc. They 
cannot get out of line due to the ridges on the bot- 
tom of the block which fit into a recess on the top 
of the disc. Elongated screw holes under some of 
the blocks make it possible to move them backward 
or forward when necessary, All blocks are located 
on the disc in harmony with the ratchet teeth; yarn 
clamp and cutters always work in harmony with the 
yarn changing fingers. 

All parts of the yarn change block are hardened. 
They rarely wear out. Each one of the selecting 
ridges on the block raises a slide so it can act on 
the yarn fingers. 

Facing the machine end reading from left to 
right, Block (K-541) controls the first finger; (K-562, 
K-567, K-572, and K-577) each control one finger in 
their respective order, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Block (K-551) 
will disengage any finger which happens to be in 
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action. The different starting blocks are used to en- 
gage the desired finger or fingers when knitting be- 
gins after the top has been transferred to the nee- 
dles; numerous combinations of fingers can be used 
in starting. 

It will be noted that all the selecting ridges on 
most of the blocks are intact with the block; these 
are the old style blocks which were used in earlier 
models. The new style blocks (K-1801 regular and 
K-1802 starting) are shown on the bottom of the 
plate. These, together with parts (K-1803) and 
(K-1804) serve to replace all blocks as stated on the 
plate. 

Making the selecting ridge in a separate piece 
was a very valuable improvement, for with a hand- 
ful of selecting ridges and the normal amount of 
blocks on the disc, the blocks can be altered at will 
at a very small cost. Cam (K-656) is attached to the 
outside of the yarn change block; this cam throws 
the yarn change finger out of action or lifts it and 
the sloped projection on the inside of the block 
throws the yarn finger into action or lowers it. Cam 
(K-657) operates the clamp end cutter mechanism. 
Once again Standard’s simplicity and economy are 
well demonstrated in the new yarn change block. 
They are easily changed from one kind to another; 
they never wear out, are not easily broken, and, last 
but not least, they are dirt-cheap considering the 
service they give. 

The next article will cover the parts shown on 
Plate 138. 

MARTIN A. SHAW. 


Methods of Handling Short Lengths in 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery After Boarding 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the inquiry of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6344” in 
December COTTON with reference to short lengths in 
full-fashioned hosiery; he asks how other manufactur- 
ers handle these short lengths after boarding, espe- 
cially if they place them in seconds. 

I would say that this is not a finishing problem but 
rather a knitting problem. With the right system of 
checking on the courses per inch in the fabric as it 
comes from the machine, there should not be any 
lengths too short to go into first quality. There is 
less loss in letting a machine stand idle than there is 
in running it making stockings too short for firsts. 
An alert, well trained knitter sends for the sizing man 
when the fabric is too tight. 

Where the mill is large enough to afford it, I have 
always advocated a full-time sizing and quality man 
to keep a check on this item. If many stockings are 
too short to go into firsts, a full-time sizing man would 
pay on five machines until this defect was corrected. 

We have our boarders lay aside any extra short 
lengths which might come through and the boarding 
room foreman sends these back to the knitting room 
foreman so he can check the machine number and 
make a thorough investigation of the cause of the 
defect. It sometimes happens that one lot of silk will 
vary in length from another due to the nature of the 
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silk, kind of soaking, amount of boil-off, etc. 

It is good practice to knit a sample on one machine 
from a new lot of silk and finish a dozen before put- 
ting all the machines in production on the lot, if there 
is any reason to think that the new lot is not identical 
with the current lot. 

If a finished lot of goods runs short in length on 
an average, some of the goods should be wet out and 
re-boarded to see if they were properly boarded. It 
frequently happens that one boarder, just a little short 
on energy, has failed to give the stocking the required 
pull. 

If through some accident or error some hose are 
made too short, there is no alternative but to put them 
in the irregulars or seconds as the length requires. 
Most mills have 29 inches as the minimum length for 
firsts, 27 inches as the minimum for irregulars, and 
everything below 27 inches goes into the seconds or 
thirds as the management may determine. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6346. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying to the question of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6344” with reference to short lengths in full-fashioned 
hosiery, I would say that the only solution we know 
for a short stocking is to class it as sub-standard, 
placing it in the classification best suited. We would 
think that a stocking shorter than 27-inch should be 
classified as a third. 

Where machines are properly adjusted, the ques- 
tion of short lengths should be reduced to such a 
highly satisfactory minimum that the problem would 
be of little concern. 

We know of no satisfactory way to finish a stock- 
ing that has been knitted too short, to a satisfactory 
length for first quality. There are, of course, finish- 
ing compounds on the market designed to prevent 
shrinkage in hosiery, and there are devices for holding 
stockings in a stretched condition while they are being 
dried on the finishing forms. We consider such finish- 
ing processes very doubtful. We strongly advise care- 
ful adjustment and follow-up of the knitting machines 
to the end that hosiery is knit long enough and of 
reasonably uniform length, and thus avoid the ques- 
tion of short lengths or stretched finish. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6348. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6344” with reference 
to the disposition of short lengths in full-fashioned 
hosiery after boarding, stockings that are turned out 
too short in the finishing department are that way 
from either of two causes—they are knit too short, or 
are not pulled out enough in boarding. 

A short stocking can be sent back to the boarding 
department to be re-boarded with an effort to pull to 
the proper length. If the length comes out, the stock- 
ing should be satisfactory for perfect merchandise. 
If, on the other hand, the stocking has been knit so 
short as to make length correction in boarding impos- 
sible, the stocking had better be thrown into seconds. 

There is some possibility of selling a special clas- 
sification of perfect stockings in short lengths. Your 
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inquirer may find it desirable to establish a classifica- 
tion such as this to appeal to women who find such a 


short stocking more satisfactory than the regular one QO 
which is too long for them. But I consider it suicidal tt 
to try to pass short stockings for regular merchandise. , U ISS “A { 
New Bedford, Mass. \ 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6347. N 


Answers Questions on Methods of 
Handling Seamless Fixing, Etc. 


Gives ideas as to what constitutes a fixer's proper 
duties, needle and sinker breakage, etc. ' 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This answers the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6239” in your June issue, page 86, with reference to 
fixing methods on seamless machines. What I shall 
say applies to experience on the 3%4-inch Scott & 
Williams machines which he says he is using. 

His first question wanted to know whether it 
is better to give a fixer a certain number of ma- 
chines, and let him attend to the oiling, bad needles, 
etc., or give him more mach‘nes with a helper. 

Some mills have their fixers scheduled so that 
only one man does any work on any given set of ma- 
chines. Others have a fixer for a considerable nurn- 
ber of machines with one or more helpers. In our 
opinion, better results can be obtained by having one 
man solely responsible for the mechanical upkeep 


QUISSETT 


EITHER COTTON OR RAYON, 
SIGNIFY TO THE BUYER 
AND SELLER ALIKE... THE 
PRESTIGE OF PERFECTION 


of a certain number of machines. Some mills have 
found it to their advantage to pay the fixer the reg- 
ular rate plus a bonus for exceptionally high per- 
centage of good production from the machines under 
his care. 


He next wanted to know whether it is better to 
have a special mechanic for changing patterns, or 
whether the fixers themselves should do it. Most 
mills, we bel‘eve, find it to their advantage when it 
is necessary to change fancy patterns, to have the 
pattern drawn up and the sinkers and jacks cut to 
pattern for each of the machines to be changed. 
When this is done, at night or Saturday afternoon 
or sometime when the machines can be stopped to 
best advantage, these mills will have several fixers 
make the necessary changes in the machines. Once 
the pattern is laid out, a fairly inexperienced em- 
ployee can cut the sinkers or jacks to the pattern. 
It does not take especially skillful fixers to put the 
sinkers and jacks in the proper slots in the ma- 
chines. It does require a competent man to get the 
machines in satisfactory operation after the pat- 
tern set-up has been made. 


His last inquiry covered what would be a good 
needle and sinker breakage per machine per day on 
work of the kind described, that is, men’s fancy 
transfer work. Needle and sinker breakage depends 
on the types of yarn run, patterns run, and skill of the 
knitters and fixers. Speaking generally, we believe 
that a conservative estimate would be one needle to 
114%4 dozen and one sinker to perhaps four dozen of 
hose produced. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6249. 
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This Style 39200 AJ Union Special 
verseamer enabled a prominent knit- 

ting mill to increase production per 
operator from 45 dozen sweaters per 

week to 60 dozen, or 33-1/3%. In this 
particular plant the return on the in- 
vestment for these machines was 112%. 

The name of this plant and a copy of 

the complete performance audit will 

g= be sent on request. 





Police can’t stop this 
thief in your sewing room 


a. watchmen—burglar alarms— police 
calls—some such form of protection 
guards your property against theft. 


But if you have old, time wasting machines in 
your sewing room they are stealing net profit 
from you every day and no policeman can stop 
them. 


It’s easy to find out whether this loss exists in 
your plant. Ask for our Form 374. It’s free 
and it is so arranged that you can make your 
own study of sewing costs. Determine for 
yourself what obsolescence in sewing machines 
is costing you. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
400 N. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





Rise in Silk Prices 


Cuts in on Mill Profit 

HE rise in prices for raw silk since the middle of Sep- 
] tember, when it is stated only a comparatively few 

of the manufacturers of silk hosiery had covered for 
their fall requirements as needs developed, beginning in 
October and continuing with little interruption, has been 
sufficient to erase the profits for a considerable number 
of mills who low prices did little more for them than in- 
crease the volume of their sales, enabling them to perhaps 
break even on the flood of business available during the 
final quarter of 1934. 

The rise in raw silk prices accounts for the fact some 
mills continued, to the last order received for the past 
year, to sell practically at a loss. It accounts also for the 
closing down of some few plants whose supplies of silk 
had been exhauted. Mills well covered with silk were 
content with the meager unit profit on a boom period vol- 
ume of distribution. Those whose profits may be said to 
have precluded their purchase of silk after the rise had 
reached a stage where speculation became more precarious, 
were through, before the end of the year, with the busiest 
session manufacturers had experienced in several years. 
So, it transpired, some mills entered upon 1935 idle, with 
an unfilled demand for hosiery for the low price brackets. 
The majority went along with the tide, supplied with silk 
for varying periods. If timely purclases of silk enabled 
any material number of mills to adhere to the late 19384 
prices, it was feared in some quarters, increases in prices, 
as recommended by the Full Fashioned Hosiery Association. 
Inc., on December 14, would be contingent on sustained 
demand, concerning which there necessarily was some ques- 
tion. 


Leaders Recommend 
Strong Price Stand 


Not only did the association, through an expression of 
membership opinion, suggest increases of 25 to 50 cents a 
dozen; it broadcast this suggestion by mail to all of the 
manufacturers of full-fashioned stockings and telegraphed 
it to the southern association of hosiery manufacturers and 
the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers. ‘This 
action should have been sufficient to start the ball rolling 
up hill toward a higher price level, difficult as, it was 
known, the ascent most be. 

This action of the association, whose president is Hugo 
Hemmerich, general manager of the Berkshire Knitting 
mills, was accompanied by a suggestion that it might be 
unwise for manufacturers to sell their production for more 
than four to six weeks ahead, even at the proposed in- 
creases in prices, and was forcefully supplemental to the 
warning issued by President John H. Brine of the National 
Association, to manufacturers to stand firm on prices, in 
the face of the proposal. He said that “the hosiery indus- 
try was approaching the most critical period of the entire 
year.” . 

Turning back to December, some in the industry might 
welcome another such “critical period’, not unmindful of 
the fact, however, that a far more critical period lies ahead 
but may prove no more serious than that of last month, 
provided the inhibitions of organized manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative of the brain and capital of the full fashioned 
group, be respected. 


Full-Fashioned Demand 
Expected to Continue 


Manufacturers, it is asserted by some in their organiza- 
tions, are having a more wholesome regard for their rivals 
among the memberships than prevailed, traditionally, for 
many years. There are fewer suspicions and, it may be 
said no strain on imagination is necessary to reach the 
conclusion that the average manufacturer rather would 
have his associates in any industry indicate means for 
maintaining steady production and minimum price fluctua- 
tion, than operate under mandates of organized bodies more 
conversant with theory than pracfice, in the conduct of 
business. 

That January will witness a continuation of the Decem- 
ber demand for silk full-fashioned hosiery for the lower 





brackets, and standard construction of women’s seamless at 
relative figures, was well indicated in the closing days of 
19384, and that retailers will antagonize any advance in 
prices making it essential, in their opinion, to make changes 
in their range of “popular” prices, is a foregone conclusion. 
At the outset, doubtless, cautious manufacturers, as much 
concerned with the future as with the immediate present, 
will be influenced by demand, the attitude of buyers toward 
adequate prices, and the signs of the times as to the busi- 
ness situation, generally, as liable to be affected by pro- 
posed regulatory measures emanating from Washington. 

The trade already is discussing with no little fervor the 
prospect of a more active pre-Easter movement of silk stock- 
ings. The date—April 21—is regarded favorable for a rep- 
etition of the preChristmas briskness and virtually uni- 
versal shopping. This year’s festival will occur three weeks 
later than in 1934, and the April retailing should, it is sug- 
gested, be propitious for a general launching of a ringless 
hosiery promotion program. 

Hosiery factors painting the brightest picture possible 
of the near future for their market make the bald assertion 
that the industry is not likely to suffer from overproduc- 
tion of silk full-fashioned for some time. An authority on 
statistics deduces that census returns indicate there are in 
the United States considerably more than 30,000,000 women 
and girls who are potential customers for full-fashioned 
types, and that, striking an average of users of chiffons for 
frequent social occasion and those in rural communities who 
would be rated less extravagant in their tastes, consumption 
might be safely estimated at around 35,000,000 dozen pairs 
a year. 

Production of silk full-fashioned in October, 1934, as 
indicated in reports by 382 mills as a whole, was 2,b47,981 
dozens, as tabulated by the Department of Commerce. Just 
how many of the 315 full-fashioned establishments were em- 
braced in the 382 mills must be left to conjecture. A per- 
haps more conclusive showing as to the hosiery market sit- 
uation in general was contained in a special bulletin of the 
Hosiery Code Authority of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, which accounted for a production 
of 9,322,243 dozens, all classes. Production, which was ex- 
ceeded by shipments by nearly 300,000 dozens, resulted in 
substantial reductions in manufacturers’ inventories. 


Less Orders for Hosiery 
In Gray Anticipated 


An impression exists among manufacturers that in the 
keen competition likely to be experienced in the first quar- 
ter of this year there will be less of buying full-fashioned 
numbers in the gray, except of the coarser gauges in sub- 
standard construction, in the event that the price battle of 
retailers continues. It transpires that where strict uniform- 
ity of character and quality is essential to repeat order busi- 
ness, buying in the unfinished state from various mills has 
in instances been so unsatisfactory as to discourage the 
practice. Character of production is said to vary with the 
age of knitting machines and the treatment which they re- 
ceived on the way to obsolescence. With dyeing and finish- 
ing plants in the New York area coverting gray hosiery in- 
to the finished, ready for distribution at prices which are 
not possible in most localities, the temptation to buy gray 
goods and have them finished has been strong. For dis- 
tributors calling for a fair standard of construction, the 
practice is likely to prevail in very much reduced extent. 


Coarse Ringless Helps 
Sell Fine Ringless 


There is said to have been injected into the situation as 
to coarse gauge low price hosiery, currently (December) at 
$4.85 to $5.121%4 for 39-gauge and $5 to $5.25 for 42-, a some- 
what new problem, due to some of the 39-gauge equipment 
machines having been equipped with the three-carrier at- 
tachment. This device is said not so essential for 39-gauge 
as for finer, as very little chiffon hosiery is produced on 
such equipment. But, it is pointed out, manufacturers will 
have a strong talking point when offering their service 
weight, being able to claim without fear of contradiction, 
that it is “ringless knit”. 

A manufacturer operating 39-gauge equipment, comment- 
ing on ringless attachments for machinery of that gauge. 
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says he believes that to exploit it as ringless knit will serve 
to further popularize the higher price numbers of that 
type; that use of the attachment will prove effective adver- 
tising for the product, even in service weight. Obviously, 
he suggests, demand for the ringless of this type will serve 
to promote the sales of chiffons, in which, after all, depend- 
ence is placed for getting the better results from the three- 
earrier mechanism. 

Hosiery for the 49-cent bracket is expected by an element 
among department store buyers to return a profit sufficient 
for carrying their department overhead. Chances for using 
it with any great measure of success for this purpose are 
believed to be vanishing, and will, in the event prices for 
raw silk continue their recent climb or even undergo no 
slipping. It looks as if the retailers will have to take con- 
sumers into their confidence for maintaining profitable rela- 
tions in an indicated upward movement of values, notably 
in the lower range of prices. 


Botts Has Self-Supporting 
Stocking Without Rubber 


“Why use rubber to keep stockings supported in place, 
if the same thing can be done with knitted fabrie construct- 
ed for that purpose?” asked John M. Botts, president of 
Harrington & Waring, New York, internationally known dis- 
tributors of American-knit hosiery. And Mr. Botts straight- 
way set about producing that type of elastic knitted fabric 
containing no rubber. The stocking is on the market and is 
being manufactured by a number of mills on a royalty basis. 
In the meantime application is pending for patents. The 
name of the new stocking, “Nee Zee,” is protected by regis- 
tered copyright. 

The stocking, fer women of course, is knitted with a 
single thickness welt and is said to be the first produced to 
be self supporting without rubber being used in the fabric. 
The single top hem, pointed to as economically sound, is the 
first, and nothing like it, says the inventor, ever before was 
attempted on a full-fashioned machine. 

Discovery of the use of the proper number of needles for 
producing a fabric that would hold the stocking firmly im- 
mediately below the knee seems to have been made after 
considerable experimenting. The invention of Mr. Botts en- 
ables a manufacturer to do, with maximum neatness and 
more satisfactory effect what was done many years ago 
with the rib top. 

Designed for the low price bracket, yet of a character 
to meet the competition of silk full-fashioned hosiery at 
recent low prices, a Bemberg seamless is being featured by 
Charles Chipman’s Sons Co., intended to pass over the coun- 
ter at 25 to 35 cents a pair. It is viewed in the trade as a 
prospective volume seller, and is understood to be knitted 
for the Chipman company by the Asheboro (N. C.) Hosiery 
Mills. 


Holiday Buying 
Helps Half-Hose Sales 


Demand for fancy socks for men for Christmas giving 
gave the market for half-hose a decided lift, after a long dry 
spell in this division. It appeared there was a wider gap 
between production and distribution of half-hose than in 
women’s silk full-fashioned. The market improvement is 
shown in the Department of Commerce tabulation of re- 
ports of identical manufacturers for October and the pre- 
vious month. 

October production of seamless half-hose is given as 
2,531,155 dozens, which was a half million more dozens than 
were reported for September. Orders booked exceeded pro- 
duction by more than 160,000 dozens, and shipments were 
over 140,000 dozens greater. A decline of around 175,00U 
dozens in unfilled orders was more than offset by the de- 
crease in stocks in mills on November 1. Output of men’s 
full-fashioned in October showed an increase of 50 per cent 
over September, and orders booked represented absorption 
of the increased production, stocks in mills on November 1 
being lighter by several thousand dozens. 

The volume distribution of men’s half-hose is in the very 
low price lines for chain stores and single units which aim 
to halt the flow of business to the chains. Buying by large 
distributors for the Christmas trade was indicated in Octo- 
ber production of fancy mixtures, rayon and cotton combina- 
tion increasing by around 225,000 dozens during the month, 
and silk and rayon by approximately 22,000 dozens, to 
80,394. Following, and incident to, the holiday rush, some 
spring business was placed. Pattern socks for the higher 
range of prices have moved out to retailers in good fashion, 
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but it is understood that in fancy socks bought for the giv- 
ing season, branded lines scored the more important gains. 
While there still is an excess of low price socks for men, 
the market, broadly speaking, was regarded as opening bet- 
ter for 1935 than a year ago for 1934. The outstanding dis- 
parity is the extent to which prices are out of line with 
cost and general attractiveness of color mixtures. 


Infants’ and 
Children's Stronger 


Several of the better equipped mills occupying a more 
outstanding position in the trade than some not so well sit- 
uated for going after business in a large way are fairly 
well engaged on infants’ socks, so far as relates to orders 
for spring, shipments going forward in January. There 
seems a somewhat complicated situation as among manu- 
facturers. In one or two instances mill managements de- 
clined to meet low price competition on staple lines and 
lost out in the matter of booking orders, being left later in 
the selling period to eventually meet the lower quotations in 
order to hold some of their better units in distribution. 

There is understood in the trade to be considerable of 
low price goods for infants on the markets, mills making 
this class of socks being sold well up. It is felt that de 
mand for the better types, especially such numbers as fea- 
ture laid in lastex, for example, will be asserted after 4 
large part of the shipments for spring have reached destina- 
tion. In children’s and infants’ footwear there was less 
incentive to stock up for the holiday shopping than in the 
case of men’s and women’s, so that juvenile and infants 
lines may have lagged in contrast to others. 

It was reported in the Philadelphia and New York mar- 
kets in December that a southern manufacturer intends to 
engage in the manufacture of juvenile lines of hosiery in a 
rather extensive way, but those in position to know some- 
thing of the details were pledged to secrecy as to name and 
locality. 


Installation of Modern 
Equipment Is Expected 


Conversations during the declining days of 1934 with a 
number of representative manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery and with builders of full-fashioned hosiery knitting 
machinery leaves a very definite impression with inter- 
viewers that installation of a great deal of new equipment 
of modern types is contemplated for 1935. Early in 1934 it 
seemed that comparatively few manufacturers were giving 
serious consideration to a revamping of their plants. The 
inspiration for replacing the old with the modern followed 
soon on the heels of the beginning of a revival of activity 
in the hosiery markets. As supporting this inspiration, 
were developments which led to the adoption of the view 
that the full-fashioned industry is not over-machined, ex- 
cept perhaps as to types of equipment no longer suited to 
producing at a level of cost conforming to the idea of prices 
which stimulate and serve to maintain consumer interest. 

It appears a general opinion in the manufacturing trade 
that new installation will comprise mainly 45-, 51- and 54- 
gauge machines. In Mexico, where there is a trend to fine- 
ness, manufacturers are giving serious attention to offerings 
of used 48-gauge. It is held that in American mills, where 
a large per cent of the modern equipment is of 45-gauge, 
there is developing interest in 51- as the next step toward 
tinness, and that 48-gauge can be dispensed with without 
disparagement to the plant set-up. New installation at the 
mill of the Apex Hosiery Co. in Philadelphia is to com- 
prise 50 machines of 45- to 54-gauge, it is stated, an equal 
number of machines to be given the acetylene torch and 
sledge hammer treatment for reducing them to junk, this 
to take place during the spring months. 

It is inferred from statements of manufacturers pre- 
paring for new installation that it will be confined almost 
wholly to existing mills, few new plants being in prospect 
for 1935. As most of the present factory buildings were 
planned for installation of 20-section machines, it was 
thought by persons commenting that only a very limited 
number of 24-section machines will be installed. Thus the 
only increase in production resulting from the revamping 
would have to be credited to higher speed equipment than 
that which is to be replaced. An increase of only ten courses 
per minute would represent probably a 20 per cent gain in 
output per hour, at a piece rate cost of probably 214 per 
cent less than the present scale. As production with the 
three-carrier attachment is somewhat slower than ouput of 
the conventional, increased production from high speed ma- 
chines would -be less than might appear at first blush, In 
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GUARANTEE 


Willcox & Gibbs superiority is your 
guarantee of machine performance. 
Every machine that bears the name of 
Willcox & Gibbs is a product of sound 
engineering principles and precision 
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provements and betterments to their 
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Willcox & Gibbs Machines can be 
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apy event, it is felt by analysts in the trade that relatively 
low prices will increase sales in proportion as use of mod- 
ern equipment increases production. 


Exchange Affects Imports 
of Foreign-Made Machines 


Manufacturers are figuring on importation of fewer full- 
fashioned hosiery machines from Germany. At the Decem- 
ber rate of exchange, it was maintained the cost of German 
machines landed at United States ports would be so great 
as to virtually make their use prohibitive. Fluctuations in 
exchange might, it is not overlooked, afford opportunity for 
landing machines from Germany under circumstances more 
favorable to importing interests than when other conditions 
prevail. 

Since one of the leading full-fashioned machine builders 
in Germany is and for some time has been producing parts 


in this country, it is not a far guess that one or more of. 


the others will be doing the same thing, and that eventual- 
ly so much of the completed machinery will be produced 
in United States factories that exchange rates will have lit- 
tle bearing on the cost of such equipment. 

Since it is the aim, and will continue to be, to employ 
the more economic equipment, there is seen a probability of 
the establishing of small, flexible plants designed for hous- 
ing machinery of the utmost number of sections, and in the 
opinion of some manufacturers contemplating the future 
type of full-fashioned hosiery mill, it is not unlikely that 
the next major development will be in the comparatively 
new field of the single unit equipment as the last possible 
word in economic production. One advantage that has been 
claimed for the single unit equipment is believed to have 
been lost with the use of the three-carrier attachment. 


"Ringless" Announcement 
Expected Soon 


Advance information for the current issue of Corron 
may be viewed as indicating that the final statement of the 
Textile Patents Corporation in the matter of is relations 
with a group of manufacturers styled for purpose of dif- 
ferentiating, the “Outer Patent Pool,” will be specific in 
detail as some perhaps sensational aspects of the situation. 
As if in preparation for a definite announcement, the Textile 
Patents Corporation has received signed contracts with lead- 
ing full-fashioned hosiery mills sufficient in number to enter 
upon its energetic promotional campaign, including, it is 
officially declared, “the filing of a necessary number of 
actions for alleged infringement” of the Kaufman patent, 
the rights under which are controlled by the corporation. 
This much was ascertained when it was found a final state- 
ment could not be prepared in time for use in the January 
issue of CoTTON. 

Considerable interest has centered about southern groups 
of mills as to their stand in relation to taking an active 
interest in the program of the Textile Patents Corporation. 
It is therefore regarded a matter of no little importance 
that royalty contracts have been signed by the Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Claussner Hosiery Co., 
Paducah, Ky., and the Magnet Mills, Clinton, Tenn., which 
intend to give full support to the program in course of de- 
velopment by the Textile Patents Corporation. It is stated 
the mills took this action after investigations as to the 
validity of the Kaufman patent, and have been represented 
by nationally known patent law firms. 

The Textile Patents Corporation is understood to have a 
considerable list of royalty licensees which is to be given to 
the trade shortly, probably in connection with its definite 
announcement as to suits for alleged infringement and the 
status of the Outer Patents Pool. The point is made for 
the Corporation that its list of licensees embraces key mills 
in the production and marketing of women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery. More than one-third of the full-fashioned hosiery 
mills are said to have made installation of the three-carrier 
attachment. 


Underwear Volume Good 
Money Value Weak 


Business in underwear during the last quarter of 1954 
measured up right well in dozens, but from the standpoint 
of the dollar unit, the showing is said by some important 
operators to have been less satisfactory. This is of course 
attributed to a preponderance of low price items going into 
distribution. But, say manufacturers, it was a time when 
the trade, angling with low prices for volume, could not ex- 
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“Brosco” 


To HER stockings may look 
alike, but - - she knows 
“there is a difference.” 


The average Woman may have trouble selecting by ap- 
pearances alone, stockings that have been “Brosco” 
Finished from those that have not, but she can’t mis- 
take the extra wear that results when they have been 
treated with “Brosco” Silk Finishes. 
Besides adding extra wear— 

“Brosco” Dull Finish 

Finishing Compound 8S. P. 

“Brosco” Scroop Oil 
—used in proper combination, give any desired degree 
of low lustre, water and spot proofing, softness and 
elasticity—and in uvnly one bath. 
The finishes are fixed on the fibre and with- 
stand repeated washings. 
May we send further details or have one of 
our practical men call? 
Remember “Brosco” Finishes are the result 
xeoonme Of 27 years’ experience. 
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pect to also get as much by the dollar measure. 

Price unsteadiness developed in men’s heavy weight un- 
derwear in the November-December period during which it 
was assumed manufacturers virtually finished their season. 
Reports were common of concessions by manufacturers aim- 
ing at a cleanup of stocks before starting on their inven- 
tories. Concessions are to be differentiated from price 
cutting, of which there was comparatively little complaint. 
Fortunately for sellers, cold weather dropped in opportune- 
ly, having the effect of putting a soft pedal on price con- 
cessions. 

A collateral evil of the practice of conceding downward 
revisions in heavy weights was the effect on the market 
for medium and light weights. For a time—a short time 
only—it appeared a question in the trade whether prices 
might be due to a rise. This was disposed of on circulation 
of reports of some jobbers being conceded lower ratings on 
quantity. One jobber is known to have obtained a conces- 
sion by which an invoice on one item alone was reduced 
by approximately $50. He made an eleventh hour effort at 
getting a revision and succeeded. 

There seems no doubt that quotations on heavies came 
to be more generally shaded after the trade had gotten 
knowledge of a sale of a large quantity of men’s cotton ath- 
letic shirts for one dollar a dozen, which were bought for 
a retail price of 15 cents—13 cents in some stores, as de- 
veloped. Concessions could be traced to the dollar a dozen 
sale, and it was stated subsequently that one of the more 
perplexing items in the underwear primary market was 
men’s pullover athletic shirts, particularly from the fact 
that they were being offered in a general way with virtually 
all spring lines, accounting in no small extent, it was felt, 
for the tardiness of wholesale distributors with their initial 
spring orders. Most all bought conservatively. 

In the larger cities wholesalers professed to have suf- 
fered a loss of December business by reason of large de- 
partment stores, for two weeks in December, being kept open 
until nine o’clock nights. This drew a considerable busi- 
ness from the small community shops in outlying districts, 
it was maintained, and as most of the buying by department 
stores is direct from manufacturers, wholesalers may not 
have reaped as bountiful a Christmas harvest as if the big 
stores had adhered to their regular closing schedules. Most 
Philadelphia wholesalers reported active selling during the 
pre-Christmas period, their distribution being among rural 
and small-town stores, it was explained, in relation to 
underwear and knit goods generally. 

Distributors to retailers prefer to be classed as whole- 
sale distributors, the term “jobber” being regarded by them 
as unsuited to establishments having hundreds of retailer 
accounts and sales approaching, and usually far exceeding, 
$1,000,000 a year. 

As usual when prices become wobbly, particularly in the 
primary market underwear field, manufacturers are prone 
to attach the blame to selling agents, those more especially 
who rely mainly upon road and local salesmen for their 
sales. Mill agents’ salesmen, it is maintained among manu- 
facturers, often are paid only a commission on their sales 
and receive no allowance for expenses. Those of whom 
this may be true are often the explanation for permitting 
clever buyers to chisel prices, but, say manufacturers, the 
responsibility goes back to their principals. Whether it be 
true or only a conjecture, it is held among manufacturers 
that mills selling through their own sales force are more 
successful in maintaining prices than are struggling ele- 
ments in the ranks of mill agents distributing seasonal items. 

It is related as the experience of an up-state Pennsyl- 
vania underwear manufacturer selling mainly in the metro- 
politan districts that some of the buyers for chain stores are 
the chief offenders in the matter of undermining the price 
structure. He cites one type of chain store that, considering 
a $2.50 a dozen price, for example, will suggest, “take enough 
out of the garment to make the price $2.12%.” On the 
other hand, a chain organization ranking with the largest 
of American retail distributors will suggest, when quote1 
$3.75, by way of illustration, “Can’t you build the garment 
up and make it really a $4.25 a dozen item?’ ‘This con- 
cern, it is commonly agreed, pays the limit of the price 
range in given brackets. 

Masters of manufacturer and distribution of underwear 
as a textile classification concede that in a broad sense 
their market recently has been a more satisfactory one than 
that of a year ago. and barring untoward happenings cal- 
culated to disturb sensitive markets, the first quarter is 
promising of wider selling than that in the corresponding 
period of 1933-34. 

Sweaters have had a fairly good fall and winter dis- 
tribution, spotty as to localities, however. The bulk of the 
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business placed through wholesale distributors has been in 
low to moderate price lines, it is stated by concerns selling 
in wide territory. Several states in the southern belt are 
singled out as Having been fertile fields for moderate price 
sweaters for fall and winter, and industrial sections in the 
Middle states have presented good markets for mills sell- 
ing to wholesalers. Yarn prices have been and still are in 
favor of manufacturers. Mixtures are serving a good pur- 
pose, however, in providing a low range of prices. 


Except for the better trade, sweaters are constructed in 
combinations of worsted and cotton, worsted and mohair 
and worsted and rayon, The latter combination is credited 
with producing some fetching effects, which, however, may 
be disappointing from the standpoint of permanency in this 
respect. Popularity of the suede jacket se¢ms to have de- 
tracted from the interest ordinarily manifested in men’s 
and boys- knitted sweaters of worsted mixture, and a 
part of the relatively slack fall business could be attributed 
to rather wide selling of polo shirts. Spring and summer 
models for women, which should be selling freely in the 
course of a few weeks, will serve to indicate whether the 
trade may not count on a better season than that just 
ended, which had a late start and a not too satisfactory 
finish as to volume of sales. 


Drawing conclusions from experiences with sweaters and 
knitted outerwear generally for the current retailing sea- 
son, primary interests are not enthusiastic over the outlook 
for a fast opening for bathing suits. Formal showings of 
samples are a matter of the recent past, the actual opening 
awaiting the pleasure of buyers. As the latter may be said 
to have assurance there will be little if any price competi- 
tion, initial orders should be not long delayed, nor should 
they be meager in quantity. Prices are low, admittedly, and 
cannot well decline materially in the absence of an up- 
heaval in yarns. Thus far, however, it is manifest that 
buyers are disposed to remain out of the market long enough 
to give manufacturers some anxiety as to deliveries, as was 
the case during the fall in relation to sweaters. 

Prices for bathing suits had their drop by early Decem- 
ber, when prices for given standard types were four to five 
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dollars below the opening in 1933 for the 1934 summer sea- 
son. Certain higher priced items, zephyr swim suits, for 
example, were marked down as much as $6 a dozen from the 
previous opening. It was these declines that encouraged 
buyers to wait for and obtain concessions from then current 
quotations. The bathing suit trade, it may be said, usually 
gives similar exhibitions of go-as-you-please pricing goods 
in advance of interest on the part of distributors, and late 
1934 was no exception in this particular. New prices were 
being made from day to day, manufacturers in instances 
meeting quotations of rivals and going one better as little 
as 25 cents on $1 goods, until at the end of 1934 it appeared 
that representative lines had touched bottom and, in some 
cases, punctured it. Few in the trade look for demand be- 
ing suddenly asserted for giving unprofitable prices a boost. 


Dollar swim suits for men for the coming season at 
northern shore resorts seem not an improbability when chain 
stores commence offering trunks, the skimpiest garment ever 
sold under the broad term bathing suit. 


A Scientific Study of Warp Sizing 


A plan for the scientific study of warp sizing has been 
prepared by U. S. Institute for Textile Research, Inc., that 
is based in large part upon the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the conference on this subject held by the Institute 
in New York City last May. The December issue of the 
Institute’s monthly magazine, Textile Research, states that 
this study is to be financed co-operatively, and participation 
will be confined to a group of not more than 50. This group 
will receive confidential progress reports prior to publication 
of the final results, and will qualify for other important 
privileges. Invitations to join the group have been mailed 
to those who participated in the New York conference, and 
will later be addressed to others who should be interested. 
Secretary Clark has charge of the latter work, and will be 
glad to mail a prospectus of the plan to inquirers, pending 
completion of the group. He can be addressed at 65 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., December 17, 1934. 

RADERS in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market 
averaged optimistic at the end of 1934, regard- 
ing the outlook for ’35 as more promising than 

was the advance picture of a year before. It was re- 
alized among sellers, however, that prices were not 
satisfactory to spinners, and it seemed a question as 
to how much longer carded yarns might continue avail- 
able to manufacturers at around cost, minus expense 
incident to marketing and unlooked for contingencies. 

The entire list of carded yarns was out of line 
with conversion cost plus what spinners paid for cot- 
ton and laid out in processing tax. Price disparity 
was outstanding, and in this respect the situation was 
but little better in the combed group, singles selling 
in instances, at one to two cents less than the quota- 
tions of some spinners. Some of the Philadelphia deal- 
ers complained that they had lost quite a lot of busi- 
ness on a difference so great as to defy satisfactory 
explanation as to where some sellers were getting their 
yarn. 

It appeared during the greater part of November 
and December that mercerizers were having less 
trouble with prices than were sellers of gray yarns. 
For some weeks leading processors reported prices 
steady, deliveries fair, but new business restricted as 
December days were rolled in the scroll of the past. 
Commonly accepted quotations as representative of 
the market were on the basis of around 70 cents for 
60s/2, some mercerizers asking 72 and some few sales 
being reported at 68 to 70. Price resistance was rel- 
atively negligible, and shipments against old contracts 
were on practically the ruling market basis at the time 
of the commitments being made. In a general way 
the situation in mercerized was as nearly satisfactory 
as at any time in months, the explanation for steadi- 
ness being demand from the manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery, whose orders showed little or no 
tapering as late as the middle of December. 

Efforts at revision of prices for single combed 
peeler yarns were not always successful. It appeared 
that when quantity orders were offered competitively, 
dealers who were asking prices conforming to what 
was regarded the market got little of the business. 
One house, quoting on the basis of 44 cents for 38s 
for underwear, got no part of orders aggregating 
around 300,000 pounds. In some few cases, the prof- 
fered business was split up among two to three bid- 
ders, all apparently having named identical figures. 
Price disparity was for a time more in evidence in 
counts 30 to 38, singles, while far down the list, where 
there was less interest in purchases, variations were 
usually fractional, whereas in medium to fine counts 
they ranged from one to two cents. 

It appears orders for quite a substantial weight of 
single combed yarns were placed, deliveries running 
into January and February. The bulk of the trading 
was, of course, in spot lots of a few hundred to a few 
thousand pounds. Some such business originated in 
quarters where it was felt quite certain yarn prices 


would be higher in early 1935, due to demand for fill- 
ing a vacuum caused by light shipments during six to 
eight weeks. 

Knitting numbers in carded yarns again led in 
shipments in the past month, and much of this busi- 
ness came from up-state Pennsylvania and in scat- 
tered territory, more distant from Philadelphia. De- 
mand, rather than support from raw cotton, enabled 
spinners to advance prices a half to one cent, to 2614- 
27% cents for 10s single on cones, average quality 
yarns. Some few spinners were returning to Phila- 
delphia houses orders offered at less than 28 cents. 
Single 30s double carded were variously quoted early 
in December in a range 34 to 36 cents, some business 
being lost to concerns holding for 35, while 351% was 
paid in instances without quibbling. One of the more 
interesting contracts for knitting yarns placed about 
the beginning of December was for 30,000 pounds for 
a manufacturer of boys’ sports and golf hosiery, at 
undisclosed prices. 


December witnessed advances in 20s/2 and 30s/2 
weaving numbers, of carded yarn by one cent, to 30 
and 3414 cents respectively. There was little busi- 
ness passing in weaving numbers, however, and it was 
with difficulty mark-ups were maintained. There ap- 
peared a dearth of business in tapestry, narrow fabric 
and upholstery—in pile fabrics generally—particular- 
ly in the Philadelphia area. Interest in cotton yarns 
for the carpet trade was at a low stage, even for De- 
cember, most of the carpet mills operating very close 
to orders for nearby, but weavers of floor coverings, 
generally were buoyant of spirit over what were re- 
garded indications of interesting developments by Feb- 
ruary, when manufacturers will show their new pat- 
terns and name prices for spring and summer. 


Woolen and Worsted Yarns 


Worsted spinners, after a prolonged wrestling with 
prices in efforts to put them on a wool cost parity, 
added 214 cents a pound for popular numbers of weav- 
ing yarns. Some adhered to their former quotations, 
however, and seemed content with the business they 
were receiving. Production cost was reduced by rea- 
son of an increasing volume of business, by which 
spinners were able to keep plants engaged at capacity, 
whereas for months few were doing better than a 30 
per cent of capacity output. 

Manufacturers of men’s wear worsted piece goods 
bought up pretty well of yarns, to cover for orders into 
January and some for February. Having provided 
coverage, little new business in yarns was available 
to spinners, except as to some of the larger concerns 
well stocked with wool bought opportunely. As in cot- 
ton yarns, spinners assert they could book a substan- 
tial amount of business if they could shade quotations 
on a compromise with buyers. 

The worsted yarn impasse is laid to the New York 
primary market operators in goods. They seem mas- 
ters of the price question, and manufacturers insist 
they cannot pay current asking adequate prices for 
yarns and break even on prices they are receiving for 
the finished product. Worsted spinners in turn balk 
at the market ratings on raw wool, maintaining they 
can get no profit out of yarn from wool at current 
cost. In consequence, the wool market has been draggy 
for some time and quite recently tending to a soften- 
ing in prices for wools not under price control by a 
government agency. 
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PERFECT WET- FINISHING | Le p 
. ae | PRODUCTS 


COTTON 


laure! Brand Kier Oils and compounds assist in 








producing better whites by removing cotton 
waxes, oil stains, and foreign particles from the 
: goods. Preparations for wetting out and pene- 
trating, assisting in bleaching and dyeing. 
Softeners, gums and prepared products for fin- 
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ishing of cotton piece goods. 


laure! products will help you secure better proc- 
essing results. Each one has been developed 
to fit the process and the fiber. Let our Labora- 


east 


tory assist you in your problems. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORPORATION LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO,, Inc. 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Charlotte, N.C: ATLANTA, GA. "Butea NY. 2600 TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


E Warehouse Stocks at: Paterson, N. J., Chattanooga, Tenn., Charlotte, N. C. 
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a NE large cotton yarn mill felt its boil- 
: ing process left little room for improve- 
The basic construction of Old ment. With the use of Metso Detergent, 
Dominion paper boxes—whether of SE however, kier stains were almost totally 
the folding or set-up type—bespeaks s elsninated. 
a character and. comeliness that can 
come only through long experience 
and sincere effort to give all box 
users the most for their money. 





The high active alkali of Metso aids in 
removing more dirt and also rinses out 
freely. As a result, goods are cleaner and 
- : freer from stains. May we prove how Metso 
can improve your kier results ? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. i PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


LYNCHBURG, VA. CG 
= eneral Offices and Laboratory : 125S. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa 
bal a gg la C. —— &. ¢ = : Chicago Sales Office: Engineering Bidg. Distributors in 60 cities. 


OLD DOMINION : 
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Write for samples, prices. 


_PAPER BOXES 
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. “SODIUM METASILICATE 


(U. S. Pat. 1898707) 
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SOUTHERN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Charles H.. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Woodward Wight & | 
Co., | 
New Orleans, La. eS) 


J. T. Sudduth & Co 


Birmingham, Ala. — ES 
° . 
Miller-Lenfestey ee) 


Supply Co 


Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Co. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn. A 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in 
Alkali. These men have studied the 
problems, and know the particular and 
individual needs of the various indus- 
tries using alkali. If you have a prob- 
lem affected by soda ash, caustic soda 
or any other alkali, that is causing 
you anxiety, we will be pleased to 
have you correspond with SOLVAY 
SALES CORPORATION direct, or with 
the nearest branch office or distribu- 
tor. We will, if necessary, gladly send 
a man who has specialized in your 
problem to assist you in working out 
a satisfactory solution. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufac- 
tured by The Solvay Process Company 


61 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


Soluble Oil 


Turkey Red Oil © Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil 


PENTRALYN, 


a superior assistant for Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
and Package Dyeing. 


Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing 


Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. Pene- 
E trating, Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Violet Tints 


GOOD MONEY VALUES 
-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 


Para Soap Oil 
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B & L Bleaching Oil 
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ACEKO (Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct) 
SOL-AMIDINE 
(Lt-Fast Direct) 
AMIDAZO (Develop) 
(Chrome) 
CHROMAZINE and 
CHROMACID (for 
Textile Printing) 
ETHONIC (Level 
Dyeing Acid) 
CAMACYL (Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off.) 


(for Acetate Silks) 
AMALTHION 
(Sulphur) 
LAVOSAL (Fast to 
Salt Water and Wash 
ing) 
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---recommended for 
their 


UNIFORMITY 





--WORKING ADVANTAGES 
-GOOD MONEY VALUE 


That’s why for fifty-eight years, 
leading dyers have used CAMEL 
DYES. 

Today, more than ever, you need 
these features to help maintain uni- 
form, economical dyehouse opera- 
tion. There is a CAMEL DYE for 
practically every type dyeing, for 
every type fabric—in a complete 
range of colors. 


a 
‘costtenieennidintnationsmniaanaee 
| ceteememeeiiaieiaiaiaaee 


New York City 





American Dyestuf Manufacturers 
75 Hudson Street 
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No-Glare Is 
Like an Umbrella 
Over Your Plant 


CUCU ONODUEEUADEE EP OU UREA RETNA Eee antennae 


Mill Machinery 


CC 


NoO-GLARE 


A sky-blue liquid which - 
when painted over win- - 
dows or skylights keeps - 
out all the glare, a lot of : 
the heat and admits 94% : 
of the light. 


The Skybryte Co. 


1929 E. 19th St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Calculations”’ 


| ign Textile Man should have these reference 


books. 


They cover in a detailed and thorough 


manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 


obtainable, 


These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
Strong, serviceable binding. 


You can secure them in 


conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. i 


Write for circulars and full information. 


COTTON 
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Grant Bidg., 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHLORANTINE 
FAST COLORS 


THERE ARE TYPES OF 
SUPERIOR FASTNESS 
TO LIGHT ONLY EX- 
CELLED BY A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF VAT DYES 








































SUNFAST SHADES 
ON 
COTTON OR RAYON 
CALL FOR 


CHLORANTINES 
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For better sizing of 
Rayon Warps 


ERE is the most effective method of se- 

curing improved fibre lubrication, great- : 
er pliability and increased resistance to mois- : aaa eerereonnncnramneseteeseegtont 
ture. HARTOGEL “K”’ gives RESULTS, es- . aaa: 
pecially when applied in proper proportions 
with our special Rayon Oils. HARTOGEL 
“K” is one of the HART products, long fa- 
mous for their higher quality and unfailing 
uniformity. 

Full data on any or all HART 


products sent gladly on request. 


THE HART PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 





Other HART Products: : 


no, Byatt Sa | NEW YORK : 
Bocbwinding Oil aan Bixings : - 
ac. s 4 : i P : . : 
Bleaching Olle’ Antieaitdew "Agents _ CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED 
er Oils yetting-out Agent : f B 3 bs : 
siti : F MONTREAL, P. Q.,. CANADA ; 
- | i Representing : 
| Society of Chemical Industry in Basie, 
e : é Vat Dyes of the 
i Oo e@ : , Dow Chemical Company,incorporated 
: OFFICES 
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The 
Kind of 
Quality 
That Counts 


is quality that is proved by 
performance, The performance 
of the three above products is 
the result of a quarter century 
experience. Over 80 Southern mills 
now depend on these products for 
perfect results in their warp dressing, 
finishing and tying-in operations. 
May we have the opportunity of proving 
their quality to you, also? 


FRANK G. 


NORTH 


INCORPORATED 


Atianta, Ga. Phone Main 3665 
prercee a 


Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., 
Piant at Marietta, Ga. 
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HURLEY. JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 
Celebrated 
LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 
for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


The BEST Brush 


is always the 
CHEAPEST 


in the long run 


: — No. 18 
Loom Duster 15” 
overall, 5” brush 


part, wire drawn, 
horse hair. 





The lasting qualities of 
potty a 
means real economy for 
textile mills. They are sold on quality, not price. mg wet 4 
style for every textile mill need. Ask for descriptive bookle 


GASTONIA 


BRUSH CO., GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers -- Repairers -- Designers of Textile Brushes 
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HYDROXY 
BOIL-OFF OILS 


Give your hosiery that “quality finish’’ made pos- 
sible with Hydroxy Boil-Off Oils. ‘Quality-finish’’ 
assures sell-on-sight possibilities—it stimulates 
orders, 


We especially recommend our popular HYDROXY 
BOIL-OFF Oils of the hydroxol type which con- 
tain no silicate. They give your hosiery that fine 
appearance, so much desired. Hydroxy Oils are 
not severe in their action during the boiling 
process. 


For boiling off hosiery made of Chardonet ‘ee 
we recommend the use of our RAYON SCOUR, 
and B. They are also preferred for boiling ott 
underwear made of Chardonet (Tubize). 


Also of great value just now are: 


Hydroxy Slashing Compound ‘‘S”, 
ing Viscose yarns. 


ideal for siz- 


Hydroxy French Size for sizing acetate warps. 
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There i is Nothing Like 


RBG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


CALF 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 
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Fully 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 22 Y ears 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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A Stable, Non-Volatile WETTING AGENT for Mercerization 


QUICKER MERCERIZATION 
UNIFORM PENETRATION 
FULL, EVEN SHRINKAGE 
DEEP SEATED LUSTRE 
LEVEL DYEING 


TRITON M-25 


100% RECOVERY 





Roum « Haas Co., INc. 


222 West Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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VICTOR, MILL STARE EH’ | 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


A thin boiling starch 
that is highly penetrative, 
carrying the weight into 
the fabric .... Assures 
100% Production. 









Distributed By 
DANIEL H. WALLACE ““%cexr" GREENVILLE, S. C. 
C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 


L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
| < 















MINEROL 


-Ilt tames unruly 


COTTO N= 
«charged with rd AS oe 


static... cotton 
fibre runs wild 
in the mill. It needs contro/.. 





and that comes in 
no more convincing form than the MINEROL 
treatments that mill men have found so helpful 
too, at the Cards, in Drawing and Spinning. 


@ MINEROL is a fibre conditioner...lubricating, 
softening, and preparing 
better reactions to Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Mercerizing 
processes. 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 





BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


PRESTIGE 








Zachary Taylor was the first Presi- 
dent to reside at the old Willard 
—known modernly as "the Resi- 
dence of Presidents." Enjoy its 
modern luxury —have the social 
distinction and convenience of this 
preeminent address. 


















Single Rooms with Bath $4 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $6 up 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 
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KENWOOD. 


Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 


ENWOODP) 


Palmer Blankets 


F. C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS WE 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Makes SCRUBBING 
Cheaper Than Mopping 


The double-duty FINNELL in one operation scrubs 
loose all grit, grease and oil—picks up the dirty wa- 
ter. Scrubs in less time and with smaller crew than 
it takes to mop. For demonstration or information 
write FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1301 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


EST. 1906 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER—POLISHER 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ¢he one 
about the traveling salesman? 


He wentto bed atthe William 
: Penn and slept twenty years! 
: Well, maybe that is a little 
exaggerated. But anyway, 
the beds at Pittsburgh’s 
number one hotel are so 
comfortable you don’t ever 
want to get up. The food in 
the four famous restaurants 
is equally exceptional, and 
the prices reasonable. Quiet, 
well-furnished rooms, $3.50 
single; $5.00 double, all 
with bath. 
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1600 ROOMS . 1600 BATHS 


HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


COCCLULU ELLE LCL 
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UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS » | ELEVENTH 


BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 


MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING | § 0 UT : FR N T F 
THE BOWEN PATENTED X 
~ ee  \e BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 


VERTIOAL OFFSET 


==" EXPOSITION 


EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 


VERTICAL NE-BOW April 8 to is, 1935 















TRAVELER 
FOR 


SILK, RAYON AND FINE - 
WORSTED YARNS. A = : TEXTILE HALL 
TRAVELER THAT WILL = - 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- — - GREENVI LLE, 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR =| =; 
LUBRICATING RINGS. : SOUTH CAROLINA 





Write For Samples And Particulars. 
All executives, their associates, su- 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY perintendents, master mechanics, de- 


PROVIDENCE, R. lL. GREENVILLE, S.C. partment heads, and operatives in 
AMOS M. BOWEN = cotton, wool, worsted, silk, and rayon 
pietde Ties Paeseentetioce ; i mills, and in dyeing, bleaching and 
Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. : finishing plants are cordially invited 
Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia Bm to attend. There will be interesting 
Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. i conventions and group meetings. 
““A TRAVELER FOR EVERY FIBRE”’’ - 


Modern machinery, installations, 
accessories, and supplies are essential 
for successful quantity and quality 
production. 


PAT 








A large number of exhibitors will 
display new devices and improve- 
ments in machinery and equipment. 
Important developments have taken 
place in the last two years. This ex- 
position will be one of the most inter- 
esting ever set up in Textile Hall. The 
attendance will be restricted to actual 
workers in the textile industry, ex- 
cept that tickets will be sold to the 
public on two special days, to be an- 
nounced later. We will send compli- 
mentary tickets to all executives and 
department heads several weeks be- 
fore the opening day. 



















It will be a pleasure to receive in- 
quiries from prospective exhibitors 
and visitors. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for the transportation and 
housing of the thousands who will 
NEW— attend during the week. Special rail- 
SOLID WHEEL COTTON CARD GRINDER : road rates and Pullman car service 


will be available. 












B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, announce a revolutionary ad- 
vance in the construction of Cotton Card 
Grinders. A solid vitrified grinding wheel 
replaces emery filleting. 


Unaffected hin-tenalibtiaie: A p ri I & t Oo 1 3 ’ 1 9 35 


Please Remember the Dates 
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The Textile Men Have 


“‘OLZEALS 


Us Up And Agree We Are 


0. K. 


It is the pleasure of the Atlanta Biltmore 
to list among its visitors many textile men 
whose approval is best shown in their re- 
peated visits here. They like the Biltmore, 
because comfort and relaxation, above all 
things, is assured. 


The Biltmore is on the cross-roads of travel. 


The Biltmore is close to the business dis- 
trict yet removed from the noise. 


The Biltmore has 600 outside rooms, with 
bath, circulating ice water. 


The Biltmore has one-day laundry service 
at no extra cost. 


The Biltmore’s food is unexcelled. 


$3 $4 $5 
Single 
RATES: $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
Two persons to room, double bed. 
$5 $6 $7 


Two persons to room, twin beds 


Breakfast, from 35c. 
Luncheon, from 75c. 
Dinner, from $1.00. 


MEALS: { 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


“T he South’s Supreme Hotel” 


Sr 
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COMING TO 


PHILAMELPHIA? 








ee 
OF HOSPITALITY 

When you visit Philadelphia make HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA your home... You will find its 
location convenient—ten minutes to the business 
section .. . away from congestion and noise... . 
Known the world over for its hospitality . . . food 
that satisfies, 

600 ROOMS, Each With Bath 
From $2.50 Single, $4.00 Double 


HOTEL 


PENNSYLVANIA 





39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘CHEAPLY 





POPOSSORA ASAT 
MOCetttttistst 
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UNIFORM DENSITY 


‘eABBOTT WOUND: 
| Specifications for all types of 


DYE PACKAGES 


Theres a reason: 





Get it from 


| ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 





WILTON. N.H. 
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PO 


AN UP-TO-DATE | 
‘PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special :at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


_ DALTON GEORGIA — 





PENETRATED 
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“It’s the ONLY ring 
that has all-around 
lubrication!” 


The vital difference between the 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie twister 
ring and all other ‘‘auto-lubricated" 
rings is that ours is lubricated all 
around the ring. In contrast to one- 
spot lubrication, the patented Eadie 
design delivers by wick at every 
point of the circumference an oil of 
exactly the right viscosity to lubri- 
cate properly. Utmost cleanliness is 
assured by this wick delivery, unlike 
rings where the lubricant must be 
entirely distributed by the flying 
traveler. 


WHITINSVILLE ("45s 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING Bas RING CO. 
Patines shad , ; 
Makers of Spinning and imeem Twister Rings since 1873 
: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Piace, Chariotte 
: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicago 





Southern Representative 
Mid-West Representative 








; 
; 
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Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commissions 
Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates based on 
the total space used in one year. 


or discounts. 
page. 


Per Inch Per Inch 
BNI incimacienticmaeode eae $5.00 ee eae 4.20 
OS aes SS 4.80 ee 4.00 
J 7 (eee 4.60 fs... eee eee 3.80 
| oe, Sears S80 400 ties ............ 3.60 





“Smoother than Grease” 
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Wayne Junction. Philade Iphia 
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DISPLAY RATES 


No 


Advertisements set 
word per insertion. 
with order. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


clients 
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The most popular 
in the textile mills today — 


Manufacturers 


PE Cee 


163 COMBER 
If you are not familiar with — 
this brush, write for a free 
sample. : 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


UNDISPLAYED 


“Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 


All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 





With 25 years experience with larg- 


B E T T E R Sent Scoinering’ and sine. AT A GREATER 
with knowledge of how to secure ma- 

mac Set et SAVING 
TEXTILE MACHINERY stvine-‘We are able to ‘Tender our 


a service they cannot secure 


Tell us what you want. 













One of our clients, a New England 
manufacturer with a sales organi- 
zation contacting textile mills 
throughout the world, desires to 
manufacture and sell acc:ssory of 
merit, preferably covered by strong 
patents, and applicable to existing ; 
looms or other textile machinery. 

Strictest confidence observed. 


William L. Fletcher, Inc. 


8 Newbury Street, 
Boston 







circulation of any journal in the textile field. 


machinery, equipment and supplies. 


COTTON 


Advertising in this section produces results at small cost 





GEORGE F. LANGEVIN, 20-22 Howe Bidg., LOWELL, MASS. 
Specializing in Te#tile Machinery for Relocation. 





“Cotton Mill Machinery 
Calculations” 


VERY Textile Man should have these 

reference books They cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calcu- 
lations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in 
the United States and constitute one of 
the best references on the subject ob- 
tainable. The two volumes are illus- 
trated with 45 diagrams and contain 21 
reference tables. Strong, serviceable 
binding. You ean secure them in con- 
junction with a three-year subscription 
to COTTON. 





YOUR ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS SECTION— 


AVE you some equipment, new or second-hand, which you wish to dispose of; 
your mill; do you desire a position; do you desire your business or professional card placed before the textile industry ?— 

Then why not try an advertisement in this section of COTTON with its 9,800 copies per month? COTTON has the largest net paid 

It reaches the active executives and managers, 

master mechanics, the men directly in charge of the mill and its various departments and the men who buy or dictate the buying of 


or do you desire a good man to fill a vacancy in 
superintendents, heads of departments and 


Note the rates above and tell us what you wish to advertise. 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 





Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 
Former Member Examining Oerps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


WANTED 


Position as Roller Coverer, by young mar- 
ried man, strictly sober, twelve years’ 


experience. Can furnish top references 
as to character and workmanship. Ad- 
dress Box 133, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Ideal Boiler 


Treatment for 
Processing Plants 


Those plants that use steam for processing cannot afford 
to use chemicals in their boilers that will impart a sign of 
odor or any injurious matter in the steam. BROOKS 
IMPROVED BOILER METAL TREATMENT is ideal for 
processing plants because it does not affect the steam in 
any way and is the safest, surest, easiest and most eco- 
nomical way to 
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Eliminate 
Scale, Pitting 
and Corrosion 

in Boilers. 


It requires no water tests 
or expensive mechanical 
equipment to insure its suc- 
cess. For over 30 years it 
has always done everything 
claimed for it and is so 
guaranteed by the makers. 
Ask today for full informa- 
tion. 


BROOKS OIL CO. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 





TE 


COLE 


ANKS and towers con- 

structed by COLE have 
been erected and have 
given long years of effi- 
cient, trouble-proof ser- 
vice in every section of 
the country. They are de- 
signed to meet. any re- 
quirement. Let us quote 








you on 
TANKS TOWERS 
BOILERS KIERS 
ACID TANKS 


STAND PIPES 
SMOKE STACKS 
CHEMICAL VESSELS 
OIL TANKS 
AIR RECEIVERS 
WELDED PIPES AND TANKS 
MONEL TANKS, KETTLES 








R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN 1864 GEORGIA 
FABRICATORS OF STEEL AND ALLOY STEEL PLATE 
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PROVED 


SPEED CONTROL FOR 
TEXTILE MACHINES 





Any textile machine equipped with a REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission has PROVED speed 
control .. . Time-tested provision for fine grada- 
tions in speed over a wide range! Time-tested pre- 
Cision in speed selectivity while machines are run- 
ning! Time-tested accuracy in maintaining any 
speed setting without fluctuation! . .. Let REEVES 
engineers outline the many advantages of this 
PROVED speed control for your machines. Our 
recommendations based on more than 35 years’ 
experience in serving the textile industry. From 
no other source is it possible to obtain such 
seasoned experience in speed control engineering. 


Ni REEVES-equipped 
' Vacuum Extractor. 
Travel of fabric can be 
instantly changed to meet 
any requirements—from 
heavy overcoating to a 
tropical fabric. 




















REEVES-equipped 
Slasher. Various units 
can be perfectly synchro- 
nized, thus reducing end 
breakage and stretch that 
occur on the conventional 
Slasher. 


REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 


Send information on modern speed control methods in 
textile plants, as contained in your 74-page catalog T-99. 


(1-35) 
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and it won't be 
A Needer-ROOT PICK COUNTER 


The 14 refinements that mark the latest Veeder-Root Pick Counter are the product of 
Veeder-Root’s experience in building more than 400,000 pick counters for recording the 


production of looms throughout the world. 


Each of these features is important . . . each serves a necessary purpose. All features, to- 
gether, insure perfect performance—accurate and economical recording of loom production. 
Take away even one of the /4 refinements and it won't be a Veeder-Root Pick Counter... 


it can’t give the performance you need in your mill. 


A Veeder-Root representative will be glad to demonstrate these 14 Veeder-Root refine- 
ments to you. Then you will understand at once why Veeder-Root gives a five-year guaran- 
tee... and why Veeder-Root Pick Counters are the choice of mills throughout the world. 
Write today for a demonstration of the 14 Veeder-Root features. 


ER-ROOT inc. 


GREENVILLE, S. oe 
> PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL LONDON © 
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